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NOW READY, 

A NEW EDITION,— TO 1844, 

OF 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; 

A TREATISE 

ON 

SPECIAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 
SECOND EDITION. 

BY ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D. 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, 

Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, Attending Physician at 

the Philadelphia Hospital, &c. 

In two large octavo volumes, of over thirteen hundred pages. 

Notwithstanding the short period for which this work has been 
before the profession, it is so universally known throughout the 
country, and so extensively used as a text-book in the Medical 
Colleges, that, in presenting this new and much improved edition, 
the publishers have only to call attention to the author's preface. 

" It is scarcely necessary for the author to say, that the extraordinary sale, 
which the first edition of this work has met with, is most gratifying to him. It 
sufficiently satisfies him, that the large amount of labour and reflection, which 
he bestowed upon it has been found serviceable to his medical brethren, and 
more especially so, perhaps, to those who are engaged in the study of their pro- 
fession. 

" Grateful for this result, the author has endeavoured to render the present 
edition still more useful, by adding whatever of importance has transpired in the 
short period that has elapsed since the first edition was published, and by sup- 
plying omissions, which were almost inevitable in the first impression of a work 
ill which so many subjects are treated of. 
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" It has been pleasing to the author to observe the favourable manner in which 
the work lias been noticed by almost all the Journals of Medicine, which have 
received it at home and abroad; and where criticisms have bei n occasionally 
made, they have generally been rather against the plan than the manner of exe- 
cution. That plan was adopted from a full and delibi rate conviction of its ad 
vantages, and it is, therefore, adhered to in the present edition without modifi- 
cation. 

" The solid testimony, which the profession have afforded in favour of the work 
will incite the author to untiring exertion to render every succeeding edition 
more and more valuable." 

THE PUBLISHERS ANNEX A CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE 
CONTENTS. 
Diseases of the Mouth, Tongue, Teeth, Gums, Velum Palati and 
Uvula, Pharynx and (Esophagus, Stomach, Intestines, Peritoneum, 
Morbid Productions in the Peritoneum, and Intestines. — Diseases 
of the Larynx and Trachea, Bronchia and Lungs, Pleura, Asphyxia. 
— Morbid conditions of the Blood, Diseases of the Heart and Mem- 
branes, Aiteries, Veins, Intermediate or Capillary Vessels, — Spleen, 
Thyroid Gland, Tliymus Gland, and Supra Renal Capsules, Mesen- 
teric Glands, — Salivary Glands, Pancreas, Biliary Apparatus, Kid- 
ney, Ureter, Urinary Bladder. — Diseases of the Skin, Exanthe- 
ma-tous, Vesicular, Bullar, Pustular, Papular, Squamous, Tubercu- 
lous, Macula3,Syphilides. — Organic Diseases of the Nervous Centres 
Neuroses, Diseases of the Nerves. — Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose. — 
Diseases of the Male and Female Organs of Reproduction. — Fever, 
— Intermittent, Remittent,Continued, Eruptive, Arthritic. — Cachex- 
ies, Scrofulous, Scorbutic, Chlorolic, Rhachitic, Hydropic, and 
Cancerous. 
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GENERAL THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA MED1CA. 

BY ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D., 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, &c. &c, in the Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

In two volumes octavo. 

" A second edition of the work on General Therapeutics being called for by 
the publishers, the author has deemed it advisable to incorporate with it an ac- 
count of the different articles of the Materia Mcdica. To this he has been led'by 
the circumstance, that the departments of General Therapeutics and Materia 
Mcdica are always associated in the Medical Schools. The author's great object 
has been to prepare a work which may aid the Medical Student in acquiring the 
main results of modern observation and reflection ; and at the same time be to 
the Medical Practitioner a trustworthy book of reference. 

" Throughout, he has adopted the Nomenclature of the last edition of the Phar- 
macopoeia of the United States, a work which ought to be in the hands of every 
practitioner as a guide in the preparation of medicines: and he has endeavoured 
to arrange the articles in each division, as nearly as he could, in the order of 
their efficacy as Therapeutical agents." 
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"The subject of Materia Medica has been handled by our author with more 
than usual judgment. He has, very wisely in our opinion, given his principal 
attention to the articles of the Materia Medica as medicines. In conclusion, v, e 
strongly recommend these volumes to our readers. No medical student on i iiher 
side of the Atlantic ought to be without them." — Forbes' British and Foreign 
Medical Review, Jan. 1^4-4. 

ftj= This work is extensively used as a Text Book in many Colleges. 
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NEW REMEDIES; 

PHARMACECTICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Fourth Edition, with extensive Modifications and Additions, 

BY ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D., &c. &c. &c. 

In one volume octavo. 

This edition will be found more complete than any of the former. 
It contains all the new remedies introduced since the third edition 
in 1841, as well as the new matter embodied in the pharmaceutical 
journals and essays since that period, as well as in the larger works 
of Pereira, Christison, Bouchardat, Lincke and others. The new 
matter (about sixty or seventy pages), thus introduced through the 
work, can only be appreciated on close investigation. The principal 
new articles inserted in this edition are Aluminas Sales, Anthrako- 
kali, Cannabis lndica, Corylus Rostrata, Ferri Citras, Ferri et 
Quinine Citras, Fucus Amylaceus, Fuligokali, Gentiana Chirayita, 
Juglans Regia, Matias, Paullinia, and Platini Preparata. 



A NEW EDITION, TO 1844, 

OF 

DUNGLISON'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 



A DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE: 

CONTAINING 

A concise Account of the various Subjects and Terms, with the 
French and other Synonymes, Notices of Climates and of 
Celebrated Mineral Waters, Formulae for various Officinal and 
Empirical Preparations, &c. &c. 
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FOURTH EDITION, MODIFIED AND IMPROVED. 

By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D. 

Professor in the Jefferson Medical College, etc. 
In one Vol, royal Octavo, of near 800 large Pages, double columns. 
This may safely be affirmed to be the most complete Medical 
Dictionary yet published, containing, as it does, upwards of 

FORTY THOUSAND WORDS AND SYNONYMES, 

It has been the author's anxious desire to render this work a satis- 
factory and desirable, if not indispensable, Lexicon, in which the 
student may never be disappointed in his search for any term 
with which he may meet in the course of his reading. To those 
unacquainted with the rapid and unceasing progress of medical 
science, it might seem that no great modification was necessary in 
the fourth edition of a work like the present, when the third had 
appeared within two years, and yet it has been found advisable to 
add no less than 

TWO THOUSAND WORDS AND TERMS 
not included in the preceding editions. Some of these are words 
of recent formation, while others had escaped the author previously. 

DUNGLISON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 
A NEW EDITION, TO 1844. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

WITH UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D. 

Professor in the Jefferson Medical College, etc. 

FIFTH EDITION, 

HREATLY modified and improved. 
In Two Volumes of 1304 large Octavo Pages. 
Although but a short time has elapsed since the appearance of 
the last edition of this standard work on Physiology, the labours 
and discoveries in that branch of science have been so diversified 
and important, that extensive additions have become necessary in 
the present edition. Besides the numerous monographs and minor 
treatises that have appeared from time to time in the various scien- 
tific Journals and Transactions of learned Societies, reference has 
been made to the large and valuable works of Valentin, BischofY, 
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Henle, Wilbrand, J. Miiller, Wagner, Mandl, Gerber, Liebig, Car- 
penter, Todd and Bowman, and others, and all the results of their 
interesting and important investigations will be found imbodied in 
its pages. 

The illustrations have also undergone a material change. More 
than ninety new cuts have been added, chiefly to elucidate subjects 
now first introduced into this edition; many of the former cuts have 
been replaced by those much superior, and the rest have been 
thoroughly retouched and improved, altogether making this the 
most completely illustrated treatise on Human Physiology that has 
ever been attempted in this country. In short, the publishers 
believe that, both in matter and execution, this work will be found 
fully brought up to the day. 



DUNGLISON ON HUMAN HEALTH. 

IN ONE VOLUME. 

Human Health: or the influence of Atmosphere and Locality, 
Change of Air and Climate, Seasons, Food, Clothing, Bathing, 
Mineral Springs, Exercise, Sleep, Corporeal and Mental Pursuits, 
&c. &c, on Healthy Man, 

CONSTITUTING ELEMENTS OF HYGIENE, &C. 

BY ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D., &c. &c. 

A NEW EDITION WITH MANV MODIFICATIONS. 

In one volume 8vo. 
The Author has subjected the first edition of this work to a com- 
plete revision, and has endeavoured to notice, in this edition, the 
recent researches of distinguished hygienists. He has had a two- 
fold object in view, as he had in preparing the first edition, — to pro- 
duce a work which might serve the student as an accompaniment 
to the observations on Hygiene, that are made in Lectures on the 
Institutes of Medicine — and one which might equally enable the 
general reader to understand the nature of the action of various 
influences on human health, and assist him in adopting such means 
as may tend to its preservation. Hence the Author has avoided 
introducing technicalities, except where they appeared to him to 
be indispensable, or strongly indicated. 

NOW READY. 

DUNGLISON'S MEDICAL STUDENT. 

IN ONE HANDSOME DUODECIMO VOLUME. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
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P K E E A C E. 

The publishers having called upon the 
author for another edition of this work, he has 
subjected it to an entire revision. It origi- 
nated in the numerous applications made to 
him for his opinion, as to the best method 
of study for one about to enter upon profes- 
sional life, as well as for one engaged in its 
prosecution. Some years ago, he received a 
letter from- a young gentleman, requesting 
such information, and asking the author's per- 
mission to promulgate it to the world. This 
was declined; but the proposition had some 
influence in producing the present observa- 
tions on medical education. Parts of them 
have likewise formed portions of introductory 
lectures delivered to his class. 

The whole of the observations apply to the 
study of medicine as taught in this country. 



J V PREFACE. 

The author has entered into few or no specula- 
tions as to what medical education ought to be. 
The work is intended simply as some guide to 
the American medical student, who, too fre- 
quently, is totally uninformed as to the course 
he ought to pursue — not only when he com- 
mences to read professional subjects, but when 
he enters a medical college for the prosecution 
of his studies there. 

ROBLEY DUNGLISON. 



109 South Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia, September, 1844. 
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THE MEDICAL STUDENT- 



CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY EDUCATION. 

The subject of practical education has occupied the 
attention of every enlightened nation, and has ever 
been one of intense interest to the reflecting portion 
of this country. It has been a universally received 
axiom, that the foundation of a republic must be in the 
information of its people, and that, whilst the monar- 
chical governments of other countries may be success- 
fully administered by an oligarchy of intelligence, a 
government — like that of the United States— cannot 
be carried on without an extensive diffusion of know- 
ledge among those who have to select its very ma- 
chinery. The political circumstances of a country will, 
also, modify most importantly the course of instruc- 
tion; and that system, which is adopted in the old 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, in a 
nation in which the law of primogeniture exists, where 
wealth is entailed in families, and where the colleges 
themselves are richly endowed, may be impracticable, 
or impolitic, in a country not possessing such incen- 
tives. Education must, therefore, be suited to the 
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country, and a long period must elapse before we can 
expect to have individuals as deeply instructed as in 
those universities, although the mass of the commu- 
nity may be more enlightened. We have no bene- 
fices, no fellowships with fixed stipends, to offer those 
who may devote themselves to the profound study of 
certain subjects. In England and Ireland, it is by 
no means uncommon for a student to remain at col- 
lege until he is twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age, in the acquisition of his preliminary education, 
or of those branches that are made to precede a course 
of professional study — the whole period of his aca- 
demic residence being consumed in the study of these 
branches; but, in this country, such a course would be 
as unadvisable as it is generally impracticable. The 
equal division of property precludes any extensive accu- 
mulation of wealth in families: the youth are compelled 
to launch early into life: the more useful subjects of 
study have to be selected, and the remainder are post- 
poned as luxuries, to be acquired, should circumstances 
admit of indulgence. 

In no country are the colleges or higher schools so 
numerous, in proportion to the population, as in the 
United States. There are not fewer, perhaps, than 
eighty-five schools capable of conferring degrees; yet 
an erroneous inference would be drawn, were we to 
affirm, that the education of a nation is always in a di- 
rect ratio with the number of its higher schools. Such 
would be the fact, did these institutions assume an ele- 
vated standard in the distribution of their highest ho- 
nours, and were the condition of the intermediate 
schools such, that the youth could be sent to the uni- 
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versity so prepared as to be able to cultivate his stu- 
dies there to the greatest advantage. Unfortunately, 
in many parts of the United States, the condition of 
the intermediate schools and academies has been grie- 
vously neglected; so that the authorities of the univer- 
sities have been compelled to lower their standard, and 
to admit students totally unprepared for more ad- 
vanced studies. In this way, many of the higher schools 
have degenerated into mere gymnasia, or ordinary 
academies. This circumstance, with the multiplica- 
tion of institutions capable of conferring degrees, has 
been attended with the additional evil, that, in some, 
the highest honours have been, and are, awarded for 
acquirements, which would scarcely enable their pos- 
sessors to enter the lowest classes in others. 

Every well-devised system of general education 
should combine an attention to language, — to the 
sciences that relate to magnitude and numbers, — and 
to those that embrace the phenomena of mind and of 
matter. 

Little doubt can exist in the minds of the intelligent 
that the ancient languages should form one element 
Much has been said — and will continue to be said — on 
both sides of this question, into which we do not pro- 
pose to enter. Admitting, however, that the Latin 
language, for example, is less necessary now, than 
when it was the exclusive language of the learned, and 
that the modern languages have emerged from their 
then Patois condition, and risen in relative importance, 
a certain knowledge of that tongue, as well as of the 
Greek, ought still to form part of the education of 
every gentleman. The minds of youth cannot be bet- 
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ter engaged, during the early period of their university 
career, than in becoming acquainted with the classic 
models of antiquity, and practised in the habits of dis- 
crimination, which the study engenders. Whether it 
should be prosecuted to the extent inculcated at the 
English universities, and to the comparative exclusion 
of other subjects, is another question. In this country, 
at least, the course would be injudicious, and unfea- 
sible. In the very earliest copy of the enactments of 
the University of Virginia, it was determined, by its 
illustrious founder, and his able associates, that no di- 
ploma should be given, in any of the schools of the 
university, to any one, who had not passed such an 
examination in the Latin language as had proved him 
able to read the highest classics in that language, with 
ease, thorough understanding, and just quantity. "And 
if he be also a proficient in Greek," adds the enact- 
ment, "let that too be stated in the diploma; the inten- 
tion being, that the reputation of the university shall 
not be committed but to those, who, to an eminence 
in some one or more of the sciences taught in it, add 
a proficiency in those languages, which constitute the 
basis of a good education, and are indispensable to fill 
up the character of' a well educated man.'" 

Without dwelling on the unreasonableness of deny- 
ing a diploma to one who has a sufficient knowledge of 
mathematics, or chemistry, or of natural or moral phi- 
losophy, because he may not be thoroughly acquainted 
with Latin, it is surprising, that the regulation should 
not have struck that learned and philosophic indivi- 
dual as constituting a total prohibition to graduation 
in certain departments. To be able "to read the 
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highest classics in the Latin language with ease, 
thorough understanding, and just quantity," would, of 
itself, require as much time as the majority of Ameri- 
can youths are capable of devoting to their collegiate 
instruction. Accordingly, the Faculty of Professors 
early and judiciously suggested a modification of the 
rule relating to graduation, which was at once adapted 
by the Board of Visiters. As it now stands, it merely 
requires, that every candidate for graduation in any of 
the schools, shall give the Faculty satisfactory proof 
of his ability to write the English language correctly. 

The ancient languages should certainly form one 
element of general education, and this, we believe, is 
conceded in most, if not in all the universities of this 
country, as regards the attainment of a university de- 
gree. As little doubt can there be with regard to ma- 
thematics, which has, in some institutions, been es- 
teemed the study of primary importance. The utility 
of a certain acquaintance with numbers, and magni- 
tude, is obvious in every department of life; but the 
greatest advantage from the study is the precision and 
accuracy, which it gives to the reasoning powers. 

When the student has attained this more elementary 
instruction, he is capable of undertaking satisfactorily 
the study of physics, and of becoming acquainted with 
the bodies that surround him, and the laws that govern 
them, as well as of entering upon the science of mora-l 
philosophy, and of comprehending the interesting sub- 
ject of his own psychology. 

These would seem to be the only departments of 
knowledge, that need be required for the attainment 
of a university degree. They comprise an acquaint- 

2* 
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ance with the ancient classics, and the philosophy of 
language, as well as with mathematical, physical, and 
metaphysical facts and reasonings; and their acquisi- 
tion enables the student to enter upon professional or 
political life with every advantage. Nothing, it will 
be observed, has been said of the modern languages. 
The valuable stores to be deduced from these, espe- 
pecially from the French and German, are of themselves 
attractions, which render collegiate compulsion or re- 
commendation unnecessary. No one can now be es- 
teemed well educated, who is thoroughly ignorant of 
them. 

Thus far we have spoken of the requisites for a 
collegiate degree of graduate in the arts. It would 
be well, were every one — who is destined for a profes- 
sional or other calling — capable of spending so much 
time at college as to pass through this prescribed 
course. But it, unfortunately, too often happens, that 
the means or the inclinations of the student, or of his 
parent or guardian, do not permit this. Still, although 
he may be denied the acquisition of honours, his studies 
ought to be made to embrace those departments of 
knowledge, which are required for a degree; and he 
who is unable to avail himself of collegiate instruction 
should endeavour, as far as practicable, when his op- 
portunities will permit, to improve himself in those 
departments. 

When the faculty of the University of Virginia re- 
commended, that no student should be permitted to 
graduate in any school of that Institution, unless he 
could give them satisfactory proofs of his ability to 
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write the English language correctly, the recommenda- 
tion might- seem to have been a work of supereroga- 
tion, inasmuch as it might be presumed, that every one, 
before entering a higher school, had attended sufficient- 
ly to this matter. It is but too true, however, that the 
student is received into many of the colleges, after he 
has been employed in scraping together a few Greek 
and Latin words and phrases, although he may be 
lamentably ignorant of the literature, structure, and 
even of the commonest principles of the orthography 
of his own tongue. The organization of our colleges 
is defective in not having a department of English lan- 
guage, in which the studies of rhetoric, and the English 
classics, may be pursued practically. A chair, em- 
bracing these objects, should be established in all the 
higher schools, and a certain degree of proficiency, in 
the subjects taught in it, should be preliminary to every 
collegiate attainment. It would be an instructive and 
delightful study to trace back, as far as possible, the lan- 
guage of Britain to its aboriginal condition, and to fol- 
low up the changes impressed upon it, by the Keltic, Go- 
thic, Roman, Saxon, Belgic, Danish and Norman inva- 
ders; the investigation being accompanied by elucida- 
tive references to the literature of the different periods. 
The poetry, romances, and the drama would constitute 
inquiries of abundant interest and information. To 
these might be added didactic and rhetorical exercises 
for improving the student in the practice of writing, 
not merely accurately, but readily, elegantly, and per- 
spicuously. Such a professorship was wisely estab- 
lished in the University of London; but the example 
lias not been followed by many — if by any — of the 
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higher schools on this side of the Atlantic. Yet it is 
lamentable to observe the ignorance of the vernacular, 
frequently displayed in the inaugural theses of candi- 
dates for distinction, not only in our literary, but in 
our professional schools. The composition is often not 
only objectionable in point of style; but its orthographi- 
cal inaccuracies are discreditable to the industry and 
observation of the author; and it might be fairly in- 
ferred, that if he be faulty in these respects, the defect 
may extend to subjects of yet greater moment. 

The education of the youth, who is intended for the 
medical profession, should be essentially that adapted 
for the well educated gentleman. There is no avoca- 
tion that requires such fertility of resources; none that 
more demands all those facilities, which an acquaintance 
with the various kinds of reasoning above mentioned 
bestows. The study of medicine is essentially physico- 
moral. It demands, consequently, both physical and 
metaphysical reasoning: yet how few are there, who 
enter upon the study, whose minds have been properly 
tutored for its investigation. It is a prevalent belief, 
and as erroneous as it is prevalent, that a less degree 
of talent is required for a physician than for a lawyer; 
and, strange enough! we sometimes hear a parent 
speak of placing a son— of the strength of whose in- 
tellectual powers he has some doubt — to the study of 
medicine, because he is apprehensive that his talents 
might not enable him to succeed in the profession of 
the law. Occasionally, too, we hear the remark, that 
a certain individual 'has a natural turn for physic •' 
is, as it were, 'born, a physician.' The profession of 
the law doubtless requires some capabilities, which 
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that of medicine does not, to the same extent at least; 
but no department of science or of art demands greater 
judgment, a higher reach of intellectual qualifications, 
or a deeper preparation, by physical and moral culture, 
than medicine; and this has been the opinion of some 
of the brightest ornaments of science and literature. 
Some persons may take greater delight than others in 
the study. Some may attain a knowledge of its facts 
and principles with greater facility than others; but it 
need hardly be said, that he who has not a mind adapt- 
ed for reasoning, and for judging, on other difficult to- 
pics of physical and moral inquiry, cannot possess these 
powers in reference to the intricate machinery and ac- 
tions of the human frame, in health and disease; and it 
may be laid down as incontrovertible, that he, whose 
intellectual manifestations are generally feeble, cannot 
carry with him the necessary qualifications to the bed 
of sickness. 

By the common consent of cultivated nations, the 
Greek has been selected as the language for the for- 
mation of the different compound terms employed in 
science; and hence— if on no other account— the utility 
of the medical student's being acquainted, to a certain 
extent, with that language. Independently of the ad- 
vantage, which it gives him, of being able to peruse the 
works of the fathers of physic, in the language whjch 
they spake and wrote, it enables him to comprehend 
the various terms of science, and to store them in his 
mind with much greater ease, than when the medical 
vocabulary is placed before him without such a valua- 
ble aid to memory. In this respect, however, it affords 
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him facilities only. A want of acquaintance with the 
Greek shuts off altogether the perusal of the writers in 
that language from the pupil of science, but it does not 
altogether preclude — although it may impede — the ac- 
quisition of medical technology, any more than a want 
of acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon precludes the 
attainment of a knowledge of English. 

A certain knowledge of the sister language of anti- 
quity, the Latin, is yet more necessary than of the 
Greek. In this country, and in Great Britain, espe- 
cially in the latter, the custom is to write the prescrip- 
tions in that tongue; but some of the continental na- 
tions of Europe have discarded it, and now emplo)-, 
exclusively, their vernacular. A good deal, as shall 
be shown hereafter, may be said in favour of adhering 
to the ancient practice. At present, it is enough to 
say, that no young man is fit to enter the office of 
either the physician or the surgeon, unless he is so far 
acquainted with the Latin language as to be able to 
comprehend, after a little instruction, the various di- 
rections that may be given for the preparation of ex- 
temporaneous and officinal formulae. Serious accidents 
have arisen from ignorance on this point. Sixteen 
years ago, an action of slander arose between two 
medical practitioners — the plaintiff an apothecary, and 
the defendant a physician — which proceeded from the 
latter having prescribed some laxative medicine for a 
nervous and costive old lady. The prescription, after 
directing the constituents of the medicine, added " Re- 
petatur si opus sit." The apothecary being absent and 
his apprentice just from school, instead of construing 
the prescription properly, « to be repeated if occasion 
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should require," or, "if it should be necessary;" or, in 
other words, "if the first dose should not operate," 
wrote on the label, " to be repeated if it operates." 
The old lady, consequently, after having experienced 
the effect of the first dose, took another, and repeated 
it again and again, until she swooned from exhaustion. 
In alarm, the physician was sent for, who incautiously 
exclaimed, and afterwards repeated to others, "Cole- 
man has killed my patient!" For this, the action was 
brought, and forty shillings damages, and about two 
hundred pounds costs, were awarded to the plaintiff. 
— (Chitty's Medical Jurisprudence, American edition, 
p. 11. Note.) 

In another case, a medicine was directed by the 
physician to be given to a newly delivered female, and 
to be repeated, "pro re nata" or, "as occasion may 
arise." This is said to have been translated by an 
ignorant compounder — "for the little thing just born," 
which thus became the receiver of that which was in- 
tended for the parent. — ("Tirocinium medicum," &c. 
&c. by William Chamberlaine, London, 1819, p. 76.) 

The diplomas, and even the examinations, are yet 
couched, in some countries, in Latin, although many 
innovations have been effected in this respect. As re- 
gards the' diploma, the University of Virginia has com- 
menced the innovation of writing it in English, so that 
it may be intelligible to every one. It has been ar- 
gued, in favour of these documents being in Latin, that 
it is a universal language with the learned, and there- 
fore, that a diploma in this language will be under- 
stood every where: but this is not an argument of 
much practical weight. How rarely can it happen* 
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that this will apply to a graduate of any of the univer- 
sities of the United States. On the other hand, the 
practice, at present pursued in most of our colleges, 
might lead to much imposture. How easy, for in- 
stance, for one who has a master's degree, or who has 
the diploma of membership in a medical society, to 
palm it upon the uninstructed for a doctor's; whilst, if 
the diploma were written plainly and concisely in En- 
glish, no fraud could succeed. Besides, there is, too 
often, a style of composition any thing but Ciceronian. 
The object of a medical diploma is to satisfy the 
community, amongst whom a physician may settle, 
that he has gone through a prescribed course of study, 
and has proved himself capable of practising his pro- 
fession. It is, in many places, a permission to prac- 
tise; although, in some of the states of the union, a 
farther diploma is necessary before he is regularly 
licensed to pursue his avocation. Such is the case, 
also, in London, and within seven miles of it. Every 
graduate of every university — with the exception of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin — is com- 
pelled to subject himself to an examination before the 
Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, in order to be permitted to practise within the 
limits mentioned. In the state of Maryland, the gra- 
duates of the Universities of Maryland are allowed to 
practise without undergoing any examination ^ but this, 
we believe, is a privilege to the state universities only. 
No graduate of any other college of the union, or of 
any other country, can exercise his calling, without be- 
coming one of the ( permissi.' A similar law exists in 
Massachusetts. No one, who is not a doctor in me- 
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dicine of Harvard University, is a licensed practi- 
tioner in that State, until he has passed an examina- 
tion before the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
The form of the Maryland license is as follows: — 

iFacultas Weirtca et <£iitrurflfca Warglauttfae. 

ANNO DOMINI MDCCXCIX, CONSTITUTA, 

OMNIBUS AD QUOS PR^ESENTES LITERiE 
PERVENERINT, 

CVttUJll in charta nostra nobis concessum et confirmatum 
fuit, ut eos qui se literis bonis et artium liberalium studiis 
praecipue ornaverint, nostra jFaCUltattJS gradibus decore- 
mus et quum in ejus modi honorem tales imprimis viros 
evehi volumus, qui nobis cseterisque literarum studiosis, 
exempla praeclara praebeant. Quumque ornatissimum virum 

nobis amplissima peritiae, doctrinae et virtutis docu- 

menta peradmodum commendarunt. Idcirco, supra dictae 
JFaCUitattS auctoritate, conspirantibus suffrages, eundem 
hujusce JpflCttlttltfS JSbOCtttttt creavimus et constituimus, 
eumque virtute praesentis Diplomatis, singulis juribus, privi- 
legiis, et honoribus, huic ordini quaqua pertinentibus, frui et 
gaudere jussimus. 

Kll cujus rei testimonium sigillum Facultatis praesentibus 
apponi fecimus nostraque nomina infra scripsimus. 

Datum Baltimorii, die mensis , Anno Mundi salutis 
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\ Perquisitores. Scriba ; 

The necessity for a local document, like the above, 
being in Latin, cannot well be urged on any ground 
except custom. It entitles the individual to practise 
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in the State of Maryland, and in that State only; and, 
therefore, on every ground, the vernacular ought to 
have been chosen. The document is liable, too, to 
the objection that may be urged against almost every 
thing of the kind, of unnecessary verbiage, leading to 
manifest injustice. If intended for those only "quise 
Uteris bonis et artium liberalium sludiis prcecipul ornave- 
r j nf) »_f or the " ornatissimi vim," alone, — the expres- 
sions must necessarily be incorrect as to some who 
have obtained it. In this respect, then, if in no other, 
the conception of the document is faulty. 

Similar objections are applicable to the generality 
of diplomas issued from our medical and other col- 
leges. The following is one of the most respectable 
of them. 

OMNIBUS AD QUOS B.M LITERS PERVENERINT 

Sainton* 

(StUttlU vir ornatus et summis animi dotibus instructus 

postquam pleno gradu arti medicae studuisset, 

nos honores academicos poposcerit, seque periculum sui 
facere in rebus medicis paratum ostenderit; per universam 
eum medicinam examinavimus. 

KlX QUO periculo cum scientiarum ac medendi artis se 

abunde peritum probaverit, nos dictum Medicines 

Doctorem creandum et declarandum censuimus, eumque 
Medicinae Doctorem creavimus et declaravimus, et his Uteris 
jSoCtOtCttl constituimus, atque apud omnes haberi et ap- 
pellari volumus. 

25i(JUC facultatem plenissimam damus de re medica do- 
cendi et consultandi, et denique tarn medicinae theoretical 
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quam practicae munera ubicunque terrarum excercendi, et 
omnes simul honores et jura, et privilegia ei concedimus 
quae Medicinee 30OCtOt*t usquam gentium concedentur. 

Ku quorum fidem uteris hisce sigiiio Stcatrrmfae 

communi munitis nomina nostra subscripsimus. 

Utitum WLvbt ,mensis ,&nuo Uomtut, 



Signed by the trustees and the professors of the medical 
Department of the University. 

All these diplomas are in the complimentary diction 
observed by the older Institutions of Europe, a diction 
which no one would think of employing, were he com- 
pelled to furnish a document of the kind in English. 

Besides, what is the value of the c vir ornatus et sum- 
mis animi dotibus instructus,' when applied to every one, 
who gains his degree; some of whom, it is well known, 
in spite of every endeavour of the examiners to exe- 
cute their duty faithfully, will occasionally pass, with- 
out being by any means ' abunde peritV in their profes- 
sion. Were the candidate for graduation compelled 
to write his own diploma in good Latin, and were it 
known, that he did so write it, there might be this plea 
for adhering to ancient usages — that it would encourage 
the medical student to pay proper attention to his pre- 
liminary classical education; but this, as is well known, 
is not the case; and it is equally well known, that many 
a young man receives his degree, who is incapable of 
translating his diploma into English. 

Such being the fact, no matter what may be the fancy, 
we think it more judicious, that the diploma should be 
written in English. Already it is so, as has been said, 
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in one university of this country; and the same course 
has been pursued by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and by the Society of Apothecaries, of England; the 
apothecary, there, being a kind of sub-physician, re- 
quired to attend regular courses of prescribed lectures, 
and to subject himself to an examination for license, 
before he can practise his profession in any part of Eng- 
land or Wales. He is the regular family attendant, the 
physician being called upon mainly in cases of consul- 
tation. The apothecary, too, prepares his own pre- 
scriptions as well as those of the physician, — in short, 
practises upon the plan pursued by all our country phy- 
sicians, and by many of those in the towns. 

The diplomas of those corporations are simple, but 
sufficient. They have the merit, too, of being written 
in good English, and of being intelligible to all. The 
following is that of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Know all men by these presents, that we, the Court of 
Examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 

have deliberately examined Mr. , and have found 

him to be fit and capable to exercise the Art and Science 
of Surgery. 

We, therefore, admit him a member of the college, and 
authorize him to practise the said art and science ac- 
cordingly. 

In witness whereof, we have subscribed our names; and 
have caused the common Seal of the College to be fixed 
thereunto. 

Dated the day of , in the year of our Lord . 

Signed by the Masters, Governors, &c. 
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The diploma of the Apothecaries' Society of Lon- 
don, is equally simple. 

We, the (tonvt of 2Ej:amtners, chosen by the 

Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Society of the Art 
and Mystery of Apothecaries, of the City of London, in 
pursuance of a certain act of Parliament, passed in the 55th 
year of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third, 
entitled an act for the better regulating the practice of apo- 
thecaries throughout England and Wales, do hereby, by 
virtue of the power, and authority in us vested by the said 
act, certify, that has been by us carefully and de- 
liberately examined as to his skill and abilities in the science 
and practice of medicine, and as to his fitness and qualifi- 
cation to practise as an apothecary, and we do hereby, for 
and on behalf of the Master, Wardens, and Society, farther 

certify that the said is duly qualified to practise 

as an apothecary. 

Dated the day of , Apothecaries' Hall, London. 

Signed by the Board of Examiners. 

These testimonials are altogether to the point. 
They depose only as to the evidence of knowledge 
exhibited by the candidate for graduation, on his ex- 
amination. They say nothing as to the other intellec- 
tual and the moral qualifications of the individual, of 
which the board of examiners can rarely know any 
thing. We have before us the diploma of the "Medi- 
cal Society of London" the oldest of that metropolis, 
and, for that reason perhaps, written in Latin; and if 
we are to credit its assertions, the members of the 

3* 
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society must be most distinguished, for their qualities 
of head and heart,— every one of the « Socii," being 
admitted "cum propter magna in artem Apollineam 
merita, turn propter summam humanitatem suavissimos- 
que mores." The value of the testimonial is, however, 
greatly diminished by the fact, that these words are 
the standing portion of the document, and that when 
a new member is elected, on the proposition of some 
one or two of the body, his name is inserted in the 
blank, whatever may be his mental or moral manifes- 
tations. On the ground, then, of honesty, the testi- 
monial is defective, and, were the sentence in English 
the objection would be so glaring, that its retention 
would probably be vindicated by no one. Yet, being 
written in Latin, it is tolerated; and the toleration af- 
fords some ground for the remark cited by Chitty, 
(Op. Citat. p. 11.) "that perhaps a mouthful of non- 
sense sounds better in Latin, or other dead language, 
than in English." 

How much preferable is the simple Diplome of the 
sister Society of Paris — written in the vernacular of 
the country. 

Societe de Medecine de Paris, institute le 22 Mars, 1796. 

DIPLOME. 

La Societe de Medecine de Paris, procedant aux termes 

de ses reglemens, a dans sa Seance du , mil huit 

cent , nomine (Membre) M. . 

A Paris, le . 

Signed by the Members composing the Bureau de la 
Societe, and its commission of administration. 

In the establishment of the University of Virginia 
the venerable customs that had prevailed for ages 
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were retained only when esteemed worthy of retention. 
Precedent was wholly disregarded. Its diploma is 
even more simple than any we have cited, yet, it is suf- 
ficient for all purposes; and the mere expression, that 
an individual has attained the highest honours, is pro- 
perly regarded as ample evidence to the community, 
that he possesses the requisite qualifications for prac- 
tising his profession, and that he is entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of the doctorate. The diploma 
is in English, and as follows. 

Wlnitotvuitg of VivQinin. 

Mr. has this day been declared a graduate in 

the School of Medicine of this {Slnfttttfltfi, with the title 
of Doctor of Medicine. 

Chairman of the Faculty. 

Professors. 



Secretary of the Faculty. 



A feeling of anxiety to encourage the study of the 
Latin language, has induced the authorities of some 
colleges to offer a reward for the best Latin disser- 
tation presented by the candidates for graduation. 
Formerly, it was the custom, in every university, to 
have all the inaugural dissertations written in that lan- 
guage; but, in many — in this country, universally — the 
plan has been abandoned, and wisely, we think, inas- 
much as the authorities have no evidence whatever, 
that it has been 'done' into Latin by the candidate 
himself. The converse, indeed, is often notoriously 
the fact; and it has happened to the author, officially, 
to have a candidate withdraw his dissertation, from 
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compunctions of conscience, and admit, at the same 
time, that it was not his own composition. 

A much better course, for testing the classical at- 
tainments of the candidate for honours, is that fol- 
lowed in many medical institutions — of requiring him 
to translate passages from some author, as from Cel- 
sus, or the Pharmacopoeias; or of conducting the exa- 
mination altogether, or in part, in Latin; yet, there 
are objections to the last method, inasmuch as it is 
difficult to vary the questions sufficiently, and to go 
into as full an examination as may be necessary to 
test the medical qualifications. The plan may enable 
the examiners to judge of the student's acquaintance* 
with the Latin language, but much farther it cannot 
go. Impressed with such views, the practice of exa- 
mining in the dead languages, for graduation, has been 
abandoned in the University of Edinburgh, and we be- 
lieve in the Scottish universities generally. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the total abandonment of every 
form of classical examination may not have had a simi- 
lar effect to that which was ascribed by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough to the statute requiring pleadings, proceedings, 
and records to be in English — that it has rendered 
attorneys and their clerks still more ignorant of the 
Latin language, and has caused the literature of the 
inferior part of the profession of the law to retrograde. 

We have said, that in this country, and in Great 
Britain — especially in the latter — it is the custom to 
write the prescriptions in Latin. Attempts have been 
made to abolish this practice; but, although they 
have not succeeded in the United States, the ma- 
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jority of physicians are in the habit of writing every 
part of the prescription, except the names of the 
remedies, in English. A cause, assigned for this, is, 
that the apothecaries and their assistants are usually 
so badly educated, that if the directions were given in 
Latin, they would be unable to translate them; but this 
is a very insufficient reason, inasmuch as if all pre- 
scriptions were in that tongue, the education of the 
apothecary would be made to respond; and there can 
be little doubt, that the effect of the present practice, 
on the apothecary at least, has been similar to that 
described by Lord Ellenborough as resulting to the 
profession of the law from the change of practice above 
referred to. 

The only objection, of any weight, that has been 
urged against writing the prescriptions in English is, 
that the patient might be able to detect whatever the 
physician is prescribing, and that therefore, in many 
cases, the latter might be precluded from using reme- 
dies, which he considered highly appropriate, but 
against which the former might have taken up some 
groundless prepossession; or that, in other cases, where 
the practitioner had wished to pursue an < expectant' 
plan, his object might be defeated by the discovery, 
and conviction, on the part of the patient, of the inert- 
ness of the prescribed agents. 

It has been farther urged, that patients and their 
attendants might thus ascertain the dangerous tendency 
of a disorder, and, becoming alarmed, recovery might 
be impeded or prevented. There is not much force, 
however, in these objections. Almost all the potent 
articles of the materia medica,— indeed almost all the 
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articles, — have a technical name, which so strikingly 
resembles the English, that there can be but little dif- 
ficulty in discovering the medicine which the patient is 
taking. Mercury is perhaps the therapeutical agent, 
that most frequently suggests concealment, and where 
such concealment is required, the technical name, at 
present generally received, — < Hydrargyrum ' — is cer- 
tainly preferable to the English appellation; but even 
this term is of modern introduction, — the Latin term, 
Mercurius, having formerly been universally employed. 
Moreover, the advantage of the present term is rather 
in its being technical than Latin. 

As to the objection against the use of English — thaj 
patients and their attendants, by the exact knowledge 
of the components of a medicine, which, they had per- 
ceived, had succeeded in one or more instances, would 
be apt, without due regard to the variations in disor- 
ders, and in constitutions, and other varying circum- 
stances to administer the same medicine on other 
occasions, when wholly inapplicable, and thereby pro- 
duce the most baneful effects — it is hardly worthy of 
notice. It applies, indeed, to every extemporaneous 
formula, written in Latin or not. For, if such a for- 
mula were to succeed in any case, the patient or his 
attendants might have the prescription made up at the 
apothecary's, and applied to the supposed case, with 
every evil consequence that has been suggested. Be- 
sides, it is very easy for a patient to have a Latin 
prescription rendered into English, and thus to obtain 
all the information he may desire. 

Perhaps, after all, one great cause of the continu- 
ance of the present mode of writing prescriptions is. 
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that veneration for antiquity, which vindicates the 
Latin as the language for diplomas. The whole form 
of the prescription is, indeed, a memento of by-gone 
periods, when Jove was invoked for his blessing on the 
medicine, and when symbols — unknown except to the 
initiated — were always employed. Medicine was then 
an 'art or mystery;' and the prescription of the phy- 
sician equally with the labels on the bottles and boxes 
of the apothecary, conveyed the idea of that mystery, 
which has been properly designated as imperfect 
knowledge; but now, that this has been discarded, — that 
the arcana of the science are thrown freely open, and 
that the darkness and complicated dogmas of the 
schools have yielded to a better mode of reasoning 
and experiment, so that what was formerly taught and 
implicitly credited, as a dictum of the master, is now 
exhibited perspicuously and demonstratively, and, un- 
less rendered intrinsically clear and intelligible, is un- 
hesitatingly rejected, — these relics of a barbarous pe- 
riod ought to be discarded. If, however, the custom 
be retained, it is of some moment, that the prescrip- 
tions should be creditably written. Too often, we 
find a jumble of English and Latin, disgraceful to the 
merest tyro. Occasionally, indeed, in works, which, 
as regards their practical precepts, are looked upon 
as authorities, we observe faults in the formulas, that 
could scarcely be expected from a boy on the fourth 
form of an ordinary preparatory school. In proof of 
this, the following prescription is taken from the work 
of a most respectable practitioner and professional 
writer. It is a form for the tartar emetic ointment, 
much used for exciting pustulation on the skin, in vari 
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ous internal diseases, and it is cited from the second 
edition. 

"R .— Tartrite. of Antimon. Take Tartar emetic 
3iss. Ufa. 

01. lavend *ve\ess. lemA Oil of Lavender or 

g tt> xx . Essence of bergamot,\ 20 

drops. 
Cerate simp. gj. Simple cerate 1 ounce. 

M. Mix." 

In the same volume is a ' recipe ' for < Dover's pow- 
der,' 

"R. — Pulv. ipecac, pulv. opii. aa. gj. 
Sulphate of potass. Sviij . M." 

And a formula for 'nitrous powders.' 

"R. — Nitrate of potass,Ziss. Take Nitre, 1| drachm. 
Tartrite of antimony, Tartar emetic, 

gr. i. 1 gr. 

Calom. ppt. gr. iv. Calomel, 4 grains. 

M. div. in Mix and div. in 8 

viij. parts." 

The Latin ot the formulas, where it is attempted 
throughout, is equally objectionable. We take two 
specimens from the same page. 

R. — Hydrargyr. praecip. alb. gij. 
Ess. lemon.§ gut. xl. 
Meps\\ praeparat. gij. M. 
and 

*Lavand t Lim. iLeraon. § Limon. |( Adipis. 
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H.— Flor. Sulph. gij. 

Pulv. muriat. amnion. Jjij. 

01. menthae 3i. 

Adeps* prseparat. giv. M. 

The confusion of tongues, in some of the above, will 
be made more manifest by writing out the prescriptions 
at length. That for the ' nitrous powders ' affords a 
good example. 

Recipe. — Nitrate of potass, sesquidrachmam. 
Tartrite of antimony, granum. 
Calomelanos praeparati, grana quatuor. 
Misce. Divide in octo (partes.) 

The wit and sarcasm of Moliere were properly di- 
rected against the physicians of his day; but we doubt 
whether he could have found better subjects for his 
castigation, than the specimens of medical Latin which 
we daily meet with. The classic address of the Presi- 
dent of the Faculty, when he confers the doctor's de- 
gree on Argan, is scarcely inferior to them. 

" Ergo cum isto boneto 
Venerabili et docto, 
Dono tibi et concedo 
Virtutem et puissanciam 

Medicandi 

Purgandi, 

Seignandi, 

Percandi, 

Taillandi, 

*< Adipis. 
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Coupandi, 
Et occidendi, 
Impune per totam terram." — (Le Malade 
Jmaginaire, Intermede iii.) 

Admitting, then, that it would be most important 
for every one who enters upon the study of medicine, 
as well as upon the other learned professions, to be 
able to peruse the writings of the sages of antiquity 
in the languages in which they wrote, it must be 
equally admitted, that where an individual has unusual 
strength of mind and application he may be enabled, 
after he has commenced his professional studies, and 
even after he has entered upon the active duties of 
his profession to acquire a considerable knowledge of 
the ancient languages, and even to become distin- 
guished for his learning; whilst, again, we have many 
signal examples, which show, that professional dis- 
tinction may be attained, where the classical attain- 
ments have been feeble, or where — if the preliminary 
classical education has been respectable — its fruits 
have not been available on occasions where they were 
needed. In elucidation of these positions, reference 
might be made to many individuals now living, who 
are highly distinguished as divines, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians, but this would be invidious. The lives of the 
dead — the illustrious dead — are matters of record, and 
from an attention to them we may often discover 
the grounds for their distinction, and a careful inves- 
tigation may depict to us defects, which prevented 
them from attaining a still more commanding eleva- 
tion. 

There is not a tyro in the profession, who has not 
heard of the name and abilities of the late Dr. Arm- 
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strong, who raised himself to eminence in his profes- 
sion, in London, by his talents alone. Previous to his 
removal to the British Metropolis from the North of 
England, he had published his valuable works on 
Typhus and Puerperal Fever, and so distinguished 
had they made him, that when the lady of the author's 
friend, Mr. C. T. Haden, — himself a man of literary 
and professional merit, — was attacked with the latter 
complaint, Mr. Haden — impressed with the fatality of 
the disease, as then ordinarily treated, and having heard, 
that Dr. Armstrong was in town — went from house to 
house, where he was likely to obtain information con- 
cerning the doctor's lodgings, and, for a long time, 
without effect. Accidentally, he fell in with an indi- 
vidual, who directed him to where Doctor Armstrong 
resided; and to the judicious practice he pursued, Mr. 
Haden always ascribed the recovery of the partner of 
his bosom. 

This was almost the first case, which Dr. Armstrong 
attended after his removal to London, and it was the 
nucleus of an extensive and lucrative practice. To 
Mr. Haden, he was previously entirely unknown, ex- 
cept by his works, proverbially the best demonstrations 
of the man. Yet this distinguished individual — distin- 
guished in the annals of professional science— was 
rejected, when examined before the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, on account of his deficiency in 
the Latin language, although he had many years pre- 
viously passed his examinations for a medical degree, 
in the University of Edinburgh, where the classical re- 
quisitions were considered to be even higher than in 
the London College. " In the spring or summer of 
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1818," says his biographer— Dr. Frank Boott < (Me- 
moir of the Life and Medical Opinions of John Arm- 
strong, M. D., Lond. 1833/ p. 30.)— a native of this 
country, "Dr. Armstrong presented himself for exa- 
mination at the London College of Physicians, conform- 
ably to its regulations, which require, that the gradu- 
ate in medicine of any other University than Oxford 
or Cambridge should pass the ordeal of its favour, 
and obtain its license, before entering upon practice 
in London, or within a given distance of the metro- 
polis. He had perhaps undervalued the estimate, 
which the Board of Examiners place on classical dic- 
tion, and the alphabet of the profession; for th'is dis- 
tinguished physician, who had received a diploma from 
the most efficient and most celebrated school of me- 
dicine in Great Britain, who had been in successful 
practice eleven years, and was the author of three of 
the most popular works, which the medical press of 
this country, (England), had ever put forth, the fame 
of which was still sounding in the periodical journals 
of the day, was rejected as incompetent to continue in 
the practice of his profession in London, and as unde- 
serving the honour of having his name enrolled among 
the members of the college." 

It was well known, that Dr. Armstrong was not re- 
jected for any want of professional attainments: the 
assumption of this ground would have been untenable. 
The regulations of the college required, and still require, 
that the candidate should be acquainted — to a certain, 
but to no great, extent — with the Latin language, and 
in this Dr. Armstrong was found deficient. The re- 
jection, however, created a reaction in his favour. It 
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was regarded as an act of persecution, and was, thus, 
one of the elements of his future success; for, a va- 
cancy having occurred in the London Fever Hospital, 
the rules of which excluded any one, who was not a 
fellow or licentiate of the college, — in order to obtain 
the desirable services of one, who had written so ably 
on Fever, and to show that their conviction of Dr. 
Armstrong's professional qualifications was ample, the 
governors of the institution rescinded the regulation, 
and appointed him physician to that important charity. 
The true cause of Dr. Armstrong's rejection was, 
doubtless, his neglect of his previous classical attain- 
ments, whilst engaged in the active duties of his pro- 
fession, and his confidence, that the London College 
would not reject him on a topic, which, in no way, 
involved his qualifications as a practitioner. He was, 
however, mistaken. Yet to a mind, sensitive like that 
of Armstrong, how galling must this rejection have 
been, especially as he was compelled to present him- 
self, again, before the same tribunal, before he could 
enjoy the full privileges and immunities of his calling. 
This he did in the following year, when he was ad- 
mitted one of the ' Permissi,' or what are called < Mem- 
bers,' of the College of Physicians. 

But, although Armstrong had neglected his classical 
learning, he was, from the commencement of his pro- 
fessional career, a severe student. No one felt more 
than he,— to employ the language of a modern writer 
on Medical Education ('Thoughts on Medical Edu- 
cation, addressed to the Council of the University of 
London,' by Dr. A. T. Thomson,)— that the moment a 
practitioner ceases to be a student, he is no longer 

4* 
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worthy of the confidence of the public, and that the 
life of a physician can only be truly useful and honour- 
able, when it is unremittingly employed in study, in 
determining the truth of theoretical opinions by obser- 
vation, and improving the value of practical sugges- 
tions by the test of experience. It was in this way, 
that Armstrong was, — as every distinguished man of 
science must be, — self-made. Whatever may be the 
amount of abilities, they cannot be developed without 
a certain degree of application, and although this 
amount may vary according to the precise capability, 
no marked developement can occur, in any case, with- 
out study. It is impossible to adduce the name of a 
single scientific physician, which has survived his ex- 
istence, who was not through life a student. Colle- 
giate honours, as has been properly observed by Mon- 
taigne, may form the pedestal: it is the man that forms 
the statue, — an idea, which has been repeated, in a 
modified manner, by the Scottish poet, — 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that." 

Academic instruction and University degrees may 
place the candidate for professional eminence in the 
best road for the attainment of distinction, but, unless 
he continues to toil, he can never reach what ought to 
be the height of his ambition. It is to the scientific 
labourer in the closet, as well as at the bed-side, that 
medicine is mainly indebted for its improvement; for, 
however valuable may be the services of the profes- 
sional adviser to those who may fall under his charge. 
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— and whatever may be his titles to the love and ad- 
miration of the profession and the public, for his en- 
lightened and honourable conduct in the exercise of his 
duties — unless he publishes the results of his observa- 
tions and reflections, they necessarily die with him. 
It may be said, indeed, — and is often said, — that the 
physician, who is much engaged in practice, cannot find 
time for such publication; but this objection is more 
specious than valid, and it is too often suggested, where 
there is a deficiency in the requisite qualifications. 
Besides, an overwhelming practice is not acquired until 
after the lapse of a considerable period, during some 
portion of which the inclination and the power will 
be exhibited if they exist, — as the ground of excessive 
occupation cannot then be assumed. The truth, in- 
deed, is that s'everal of the most useful practical works 
we possess have emanated from persons enjoying an 
amount of practice not to be attained in situations 
where the sphere is more restricted. Some of the 
most valuable of the productions of Sir Astley Cooper 
made their appearance after he was fifty years of age, 
and when he was enjoying an extent of practice, 
which has never, perhaps, fallen to the lot of another 
individual. In the life of Sir Astley by his nephew 
Mr. Bransby Cooper, (London, 1843) it is stated, that 
his professional income was, at one time one hundred 
thousand dollars,— a larger amount than was probably 
ever acquired in the same time, by any member of the 
profession,— of the present, or of any by-gone period. 

Perhaps a more signal example of the results of 
genius aided by perseverance in the pursuit of know- 
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ledge, and in the absence of the advantages of educa- 
tion, could not be selected than that of John Hunter,— 
one of the most profound, original, and successful in- 
vestigators into the mysteries of the animal economy 
that ever existed,— especially when the condition of 
medical science, at the time when he entered upon his 
useful career, is borne in mind. Hunter's education 
was extremely neglected. He was, in the first in- 
stance, apprenticed to a cabinet maker; but, hearing of 
the success of his elder brother — the celebrated Dr. 
William Hunter — in London, he offered his services 
to him as an anatomical assistant, which were accepted, 
in the year 1748, when he was 20 years old. In this 
situation, he improved so rapidly, that in the following 
winter he was able to undertake the office of Demon- 
strator to the class. In 1755, he was admitted to a 
partnership in the lectures delivered by his brother; 
and, from this period, we may date the commencement 
of those labours, which have stamped him as one of 
the greatest promoters of medical science that have 
ever lived. The Windmill street school — originally 
founded by the Hunters, and supported by the indus- 
try and talents of some of the best anatomists and 
physiologists of the British Metropolis — is a monu- 
ment of their zeal for the advancement of a profession, 
of which they were such splendid ornaments. 

From this humble commencement, aided, it is true, 
by his scarcely less distinguished brother, John Hun- 
ter rose to the highest scientific eminence. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Gottingen, and of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and Academy of Surgery of Paris: and died, in 1793, 
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Inspector General of the Hospitals and Surgeon Ge- 
neral to the Army, — leaving behind him a reputation 
unequalled by his predecessors, or by any of his coun- 
trymen, who have succeeded him in the career of sci- 
entific glory. 

" Some when they die, die all ; their mouldering clay 
Is but an emblem of their memories: 
The space quite closes up through which they pass'd. 
That Hunter liv'd, he leaves a mark behind 
Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 
And give it whole to late posterity." 

Independently of his various excellent works, with 
which every medical student must become more or 
less acquainted in the course of his professional educa- 
tion, some idea may be formed of the industry of the 
man, from the fact, that his museum — consisting chief- 
ly of healthy and morbid preparations in human and 
comparative anatomy — was sold to the British Govern- 
ment for 15,000 pounds sterling, or nearly 70,000 
dollars. It now forms the basis of the extensive 
Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London. 

To keep alive the proper remembrance of this great 
man, the Hunterian oration is annually delivered in the 
Hall of the Royal College of Surgeons, by one of the 
most distinguished Surgeons of the Metropolis. 

The chief part of Mr. Hunter's labours appears to 
have been of a professional cast, and his knowledge 
was greatly confined to the efforts of his own country- 
men. The deficiencies of his early education, and the 
time, which he devoted to his purely professional stu- 
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dies, prevented him from learning those languages, 
without some knowledge of which— at the present 
day at least— it is difficult to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of medical science. 

In the late Dr. John Mason Good, who died not 
longer ago than the year 1827, we have an illustrative 
instance of the practicability of acquiring high pro- 
fessional distinction, with the most exalted reputation 
for literary attainments, where the preliminary educa- 
tion must evidently have been limited, — from the fact, 
that, at the early age of fifteen, he quitted the house 
of his father, who had the pastoral charge of an Inde- 
pendent church and congregation, at Epping, in Essex, 
— and who, at the same time, superintended the educa- 
tion of a few young gentlemen, — to be apprenticed to 
a surgeon-apothecary. Prior to this, he had obtained 
some knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages, but he had none of the advantages of collegiate 
instruction. So ardent, however, was he, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and so desirous of attaining it 
through every available channel, that he applied him- 
self — whilst acquiring a knowledge of his profession — 
not only to the study of different Teutonic, Romanic, 
and Sclavonic languages, but also of many of the 
Oriental. 

At the age of 26, he commenced the study of He- 
brew, of which he soon acquired a clear, and critical 
knowledge: and seven years after this, he began his 
translation of Lucretius, for which he was, at one 
time, more celebrated than for any of his professional 
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productions. This undertaking stimulated him to the 
study of various other languages, — in the first instance 
to enable him to search successfully for parallel pas- 
sages, but afterwards with much more enlarged views. 
('Memoirs of the Life, &c. of Dr. Good:' by Olinthus 
Gregory, LL. D. Amer. Edit. p. 57.) 

In a letter to his friend, the late Dr. Nathan Drake — 
the well known and accomplished author of several 
literary productions of merit — dated in 1799, or when 
he was 25 years old, he says: "I have just begun the 
German language, having gone, with tolerable ease, 
through* the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese." 
In a few months afterwards, he sent specimens of his 
translations, — especially of pieces of elegant poetry — 
to Dr. Drake, and other friends. In the following 
year, he informs Dr. Drake, that he had been sedu- 
lously studying the Arabic and Persian; and, at no 
very remote period, the Russian, the Sanscrit, the 
Chinese, and other languages engaged his attention. 

In the acquisition of these different languages, he 
did not follow the beaten and irrational track, of learn- 
ing the grammar by rote, as it were, but adopted the 
more natural one, of gaining the vocabulary of the lan- 
guage first, as the child gains its mother tongue, and 
subsequently correcting the construction by a due at- 
tention to grammatical rides, many of which apply 
equally to all tongues. By such a method, he did not 
attain a critical knowledge of all, but he possessed such 

* To 'go through' a language is a very common, although ob- 
viously inaccurate, mode of expression,— employed, in various 
parts of Great Britain, to signify, that the person has read the 
usual books employed in acquiring the language. 
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an acquaintance with them as was sufficient for useful 
purposes. "It gave him," says his biographer, Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, "the capacity of detecting and re- 
lishing the beauties of the best authors, in those lan- 
guages, which he was most anxious to explore; and it 
supplied him with views of the general analogies oflan- 
guage— as well as of the diversities and peculiarities, 
which prevented those general analogies from be- 
coming universal — more comprehensive, and more 
practical than any other person (except he were a lin- 
guist merely,) whom I have had the happiness to know." 

About this period, Mr. Good — who was at the time, 
and until the year 1820, when he was 56 years of 
age, a 'general practitioner,' (surgeon apothecary) — 
contributed largely to the Reviews and other perio- 
dical publications, of one of which, the 'Critical Re- 
view/ he was for some time editor, and the labour of 
preparing the most elaborate articles often devolved 
upon him. In the beginning of 1803, his occupations 
were astounding. He was finishing his translation of 
Solomon's 'Song of Songs' from the Hebrew; carrying 
on his life of Dr. Geddes, and walking from 12 to 13 
miles a day, that he might see his numerous patients, 
— the amount of his professional income being, at this 
time, — according to his own account, — upwards of 
.£1400, or about 6,300 dollars, per annum. Nothing — 
it is obvious — but the greatest energy, and order, in 
the management of his multifarious occupations, could 
have enabled him to accomplish them; yet he effected 
all, and all satisfactorily. 

These habits, and this activity of character, con- 
tinued through life; and the author has been told by a 
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clerical friend, who knew him well, that — like every- 
one who employs his time to advantage — he was never 
busy, but could always spare time from his various 
labours for social and domestic enjoyment. In this re- 
spect, he resembled one, whose productive powers sur- 
passed those of any other individual of modern times, 
and on whose transcendent genius it would be idle to 
dwell. When Sir Walter Scott was asked by a literary 
friend, how many hours a day he could write for the 
press, with effect, he replied, — " I reckon five hours 
and a half a day as very good work for the mind, when 
it is engaged in original composition. I can very sel- 
dom reach six hours; and 1 suspect, that what is writ- 
ten after five or six hours' hard mental labour is not 
worth much." On being asked, how he divided those 
hours, he said, — " I tr/ to get two or three of them 
before breakfast, and the remainder as soon after as 
may be, so as to leave the afternoon free to walk, or 
ride, or read, or be idle." ('Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels,' 2d and 3d series, by Captain Basil Hall, 
Chap. 1.) 

That Dr. Good was a laborious student whilst he 
did study, until within a short period of his death, is 
sufficiently shown by his 'Physiological System of 
Nosology,' published in 1820; his 'Study of Medicine/ 
which appeared in 1822, in four thick octavo volumes; 
and his 'Book of Nature,' published in 1826,— the 
year before his death: — all of which have been re- 
printed in this country, and are referred to, more or 
less, by every professional inquirer. 

But it is not necessary to travel to other countries 
5 
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for examples of what unwearied industry, aided by abi- 
lity, is capable of accomplishing, when we have so sig- 
nal an example in a native of this country, and a gra- 
duate of the University of Maryland, of which he was 
one of the most distinguished alumni. We allude to the 
poor, once almost friendless, and subsequently afflict- 
ed, but admired, and now lamented, Godman, who, in 
spite of every disadvantage from' fortune, and notwith- 
standing his brief career,— for he died at the early age 
of thirty-six,*— and much of that career spent in sick- 
ness and suflfering, succeeded in elevating himself to a 
high rank among physicians and naturalists. The pe- 
riod that has elapsed since he passed away from us is 
so brief, that the merited eulogies in the different peri- 
odicals are known to almost every one. His example, 
too, has already been selected by more than one teacher, 
as the load-star for the guidance of the professional in- 
quirer. From the loss of both his parents, Dr. God- 
man was early compelled to feel that his future suc- 
cess must depend altogether on his own talents and 
industry. At an early age, he was apprenticed to a 
respectable printer in Baltimore, but he soon quitted 
the occupation as not congenial to his taste, and en- 
tered, as a sailor, on board the Flotilla, which was then, 
in the fall of 1814, stationed in the Chesapeake. At 
the close of the war, when twenty-one years of age, he 
followed the bent of his inclinations, and immediately 

* Most of the notices say thirty-two; but in a letter to his 
friend, preceptor and benefactor, Dr. Luckey, he asserts, that 
he had discovered his real age in an old book of his father's, 
and that he was twenty-one years old the 20th day of Decern- 
ber. 1815, 
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commenced the study of medicine, — first under the 
tuition of Dr. Luckey, of Elizabeth Town, Pennsylva- 
nia, and soon afterwards under that of Dr. Wright, of 
Baltimore — a gentleman of high professional merit. It 
is not necessary to dwell on the various details of his 
brief history; — how he became successively Professor 
of Anatomy in the Medical College of Ohio, and sub- 
sequently in Rutgers' Medical College, established in 
the city of New York. The main incidents of his life 
are familiar to his professional countrymen, or, if not, 
can be readily learned by a reference to any of the me- 
moirs that have been published. (See, especially, the 
'Memoir of Dr. Godman,' by Dr. T. Sewall, of Wash- 
ington City.) In those incidents, and in his various 
publications on medicine, and natural science, we have 
a signal illustration of what may be acquired, if it be 
sought after in the proper manner. 

Like Dr. Good, Dr. Godman early directed his atten- 
tion to the ancient and modern languages as the cause- 
ways of knowledge; and notwithstanding the limited 
nature of his early education, he had acquired, we are 
informed, suchaknowledge of the Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Danish, Spanish, and Italian languages, as to 
read and translate them with fluency, and to write some 
of them with elegance. "Considering the decline of 
his health, for a long period," says an eminent literary 
eulogist, Robert Walsh, Esq., "and the pressure of 
adverse circumstances, which he so frequently expe- 
rienced, he performed prodigies as a student, an au- 
thor, and a teacher; he prosecuted extensive and di- 
versified researches; composed superior disquisitions 
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and reviews, and large and valuable volumes; and in 
the great number of topics, which he handled simul- 
taneously or in immediate succession, he touched none 
without doing himself credit, and producing some new 
developement of light, or happy forms of expres- 
sion." He lingered for years under pulmonary con- 
sumption; understood fully the incurable nature of his 
melancholy condition; spake and acted — we are told — 
with an unfeigned and beautiful resignation; toiled at 
his desk to the last day of his existence, and still 
glowed with the love of science and the domestic 
affections. 

Personally, the author had no acquaintance with Dr. 
Godman; but, a few short months before his decease, 
he entered into a correspondence with him, regarding 
a new genus of fossil quadrupeds — the subject of Dr. 
Godman's last communication to the "American Philo- 
sophical Society," and contained in the third volume of 
the Society's "Transactions." In this publication, he 
courteously refers to the insignificant service which 
the author was able to render him; and, in the course 
of his correspondence, and not more than three months 
before his death, speaks of his intention to publish a 
work on "Myology," and adds, — "If you have any ob- 
servations of interesting anomalies or varieties in the 
muscular system, I shall be delighted to have an op- 
portunity of adding a communication of them from 
your hand." Yet, in the very letter that contains this 
postscript, he says,— "Since that time, (alluding to the 
visit of a mutual friend, Dr. R. M. Patterson, three 
weeks before) "until within two days since, I have 
been confined to bed, and unable to see any one but 
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my physician. Indeed, I am very little better now." — 
What a striking exemplification of the mind— beauti- 
fully depicted by Byron — "which disease and poverty 
could not impair, and which death itself destroyed ra- 
ther than subdued !" 

In the contemplation of the termination of his suffer- 
ings, we find additional evidences, to those already 
possessed, of the inaccuracy of the deduction too often 
made, — that the pursuits of the investigator of the ani- 
mal structure, and especially of that of man, are apt to 
lead to difficulties and doubts regarding his future des- 
tination. In some "Lines, written under a feeling of 
the immediate approach of death," he breathes out the 
results of his private meditations, and exhibits poetical 
powers, which, if cultivated, might possibly have gained 
him some distinction, in a department of the imagina- 
tion, not often associated, in the same individual, with 
the more sober efforts of the judgment required in the 
pursuits of science. 

These are a few — a very few — examples, selected 
from a host of professional worthies, to exhibit what 
zeal and enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge are 
capable of effecting; and what honours and reputation 
may be acquired, by time well spent — not only whilst 
in the preparatory study of the profession, but during 
its active exercise; yet what an amount of subsequent 
labour would have been saved those distinguished men, 
had their early education been more complete! Al- 
though, therefore, their examples exhibit, that profes- 
sional and literary eminence may be attained in spite 
of such disadvantages, they equally show the import. 
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ance of early culture to prepare the way for more de- 
cided usefulness thereafter. 

Of the modern languages, the French and the Ger- 
man should be studied by every one desirous of excel- 
ling in professional lore. The march of mind has been 
so steady and rapid in France and Germany, and so 
much attention has been paid there, in modern times, 
to the improvement of medical — and, indeed, of every 
kind of scientific — knowledge, that no one can well 
keep pace with the progression of science, unless he is 
able to peruse the works that are constantly emanating 
from the press in those countries. It is true, that many 
of the best productions are translated into our own 
tongue, and that the important contents of their scien- 
tific periodicals are transferred to the pages of our mis- 
cellanies, either directly, or through the medium of the 
journals of Great Britain; — still, much remains un- 
culled, and many of the most valuable works are of 
such a size, and character in other respeets, as to pre- 
clude the publication of an English version. At the 
present day, there are few youths, who are not re- 
quired to study the French language, and no one, per- 
haps, ought to enter within the pales of the temple of 
jEsculapius, who is not more or less acquainted with 
it. There is certainly more reason to hold out induce- 
ments for the study of this language than of the Latin. 
There was a time — in the middle ages — when all know- 
ledge was confined to the cloisters, and when it was 
kept so, in order that the mass of the people mi°-ht re- 
main unenlightened, and power be restricted to the 
priesthood, by whom the medical art was wholly prac- 
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tised; and even after the revival of letters, the works 
of the learned were always written in Latin, in order 
to distinguish them from the "profanum valgus." But 
when the modern languages emerged from their patois 
state, and attained the requisite cultivation, the ancient 
plan was abandoned, and at the present day, except in 
inaugural dissertations, in certain schools, such a thing 
as a Latin work on any department of science is rarely 
seen. The knowledge, consequently, of the Latin lan- 
guage, which was at one time indispensable, is now only 
advisable; but it has become almost indispensable, that 
the student should be acquainted with the chief lan- 
guages in which the most valuable contributions are 
now written. Within the present century, the science 
of medicine has been prosecuted in France with a de- 
gree of enthusiasm and success before unknown, even 
in that cultivated nation; and many of the authors, 
whose productions we strongly recommend — and, in 
some of the departments of medicine, the principal 
authors — are of that country. 

Where the opportunities of the student will permit, 
the Italian and t!.e Spanish, of the Romanic stem, and 
the Danish and Swedish, of the Teutonic, will amply 
repay him for the time and trouble, which he may de- 
vote to their acquisition. Italy was, at one time, the 
favoured land, in which the tree of medical know- 
ledge flourished, and spread its branches towards the 
other nations of Europe. Its universities were visited 
by the medical students of Great Britain and other 
countries, to partake of the rich fruits there presented 
to them, and the reputation of many of her then pro- 
fessors will descend to posterity, along with that of 
those master spirits of antiquity to whom she owed 
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her pristine glory. The various political revolutions, 
to which she has been subjected, in the present cen- 
tury, have checked the ardour of scientific investigation: 
still, we are indebted to her for many valuable works 
on the healing art, especially in the domain of Surgery, 
amongst which those of the distinguished Scarpa stand 
forth in bold relief. 

Lastly — There is one useful accomplishment, which 
may be recommended to form part of the education of 
every youth, intended for the medical profession; — 
the art of drawing, — especially as regards the parts of 
the human figure. Every one, who is ignorant of 
this art, must have regretted his inability to take the 
representations of striking cases of malformation or 
disease, the recollection of which he may have been 
desirous of perpetuating. Now — that the custom is 
universally followed by the medical teacher, of address- 
ing the eye by graphic illustrations, where the subject 
will admit of it — such an acquirement is doubly use- 
ful. How impaired in interest would be the 'Anatomy 
of Expression' of Sir Charles Bell, if deprived of the 
embellishments from his pencil. Where the student 
has the least taste for designing, it ought to be fostered, 
and he will find ample opportunity, in after life, for 
being gratified with the attention he has given to it. 
The art of taking moulds is one, that can be readily ac- 
quired whilst his professional education is proceed- 
ing. There are manuals, indeed, which teach the dif- 
ferent methods of making anatomical preparations, 

of which the taking of casts is one. All this is easily 
attained by a little practice. 



CHAPTER II. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION, PRIOR TO ATTENDANCE 
ON LECTURES. 

The regulations for graduation of the chief medical 
colleges of the union require, that the student shall have 
applied himself to the study of medicine for three years, 
and that h3 shall have attended two full courses of me- 
dical lectures, — embracing the different departments to 
be enumerated hereafter. In the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is a rule, that during these three years he shall 
have been the private pupil, for two years at least, of 
a respectable practitioner of medicine. The latter part 
of this requisition is, however, rarely attended to: in- 
deed, if the student, attending the prescribed courses of 
lectures, be from the country, where he has already 
studied one year, it will be obviously impracticable for 
him to complete his two years — in succession, at least 
— with the same instructer; and, if the rule were rigidly 
enforced, he would necessarily be constrained to seek a 
new preceptor on his arrival in town. In the Jefferson 
Medical College, the rule requires, that the candidate 
shall have applied himself to the study of medicine for 
three years, without specifying the period of private 
pupilage: whilst at the University of Virginia, no term 
is mentioned. The candidate is allowed to present 
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himself for examination, at the end of the first session, 
if he feels himself qualified. In the universities of Eu- 
rope, no rule — as to private pupilage — exists. The 
candidate is required to have attended certain courses 
of lectures a prescribed number of times. After this, 
he may subject himself to examination, and, if found 
competent to practise his profession, he receives his 
diploma. A similar rule prevails — or did prevail— at 
the Royal College of Surgeons; but the Society of 
Apothecaries, of London, demand, that the student shall 
have served an apprenticeship with an apothecary for 
five years, as well as have attended a certain number of 
courses on medicine, before he can present himself be- 
fore the Board of Examiners. Generally, however, 
when circumstances will allow of the indulgence; he 
is at liberty to attend lectures during the last two years 
of his apprenticeship; so that, if his age will permit, he 
may present himself for examination, at the time when 
his indentures are given up to him. This is the gene- 
ral practice with the metropolitan youths; as well as 
with many of those in the country; but some of the 
latter are retained to make pills and draughts, until the 
full period of five years has expired. The student is, 
indeed, in the latter stages of his apprenticeship, of 
greater value to his employer, so that if he be of 
steady and industrious habits, it is greatly to the mas- 
ter's interest to retain him. Preparing, as he <k>es, his 
own medicine, the apothecary can teach him the prac- 
tical matters, connected with the compounding of me- 
dicines, and the sensible and medical properties of 
drugs. He instructs him, moreover, how to bleed, 
glyster, draw teeth, &c; and, not many years ago, it 
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was the practice, in some of the country places of Eng- 
land, — and perhaps still is, — to require, that the medi- 
cal pupil should attend to the horse, if his employer 
kept one, — see that it was regularly groomed, fed and 
watered, and bring it saddled to the door on all sudden 
emergencies! What an employment for the future 
member of a liberal and learned profession! and what 
a waste of time in a pupilage, thus unnecessarily pro- 
tracted! The advantage to the master was looked to 
in these requisitions, rather than that of the student; 
— a well-informed youth — well-informed, that is, on 
preliminary topics — and of ordinary abilities, being ca- 
pable of attaining every thing taught him, in this long 
apprenticeship, in a single year well spent. 

In the towns of the United States — as has been be- 
fore remarked — it is the custom for the physician to 
send his prescriptions to the apothecary, who fills the 
same situation as the chemist and druggist of Eng- 
land, and the pharmacien of France. There are some, 
however, — especially of the older practitioners, — who 
have their prescriptions compounded in their own 
offices. As respects medical education, it is to be 
regretted, that the latter course is not universal, inas- 
much as it affords the youth an admirable opportunity 
for becoming practised in the manipulations of phar- 
macy. Nothing but actual practice can make him well 
acquainted with the sensible properties of the various 
articles of the Materia Medica, and with the mode of 
preparing the different formulae — officinal and extem- 
poraneous; and when the physician, who has office-pu- 
pils, does not prepare his own prescriptions at home, 
he ought, at least, to be provided with a collection of 
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specimens of the Materia Medica, which may enable 
the student to render himself familiar with their ap- 
pearance: but this is only an imperfect succedaneum, 
as it does not instruct him in the art of compounding. 
Many young men, consequently, pass through their 
medical education, and receive their diplomas, without 
ever, perhaps, having made a pill or a potion, and ut- 
terly ignorant of the method of uniting the articles, 
which they may have to prescribe at the outset of 
practice. Where persons can be found to do this — as 
in the cities — the evil is not of magnitude; but if the 
young practitioner has settled in a country situation, 
where no one can prepare his medicines for him, he 
finds that he has yet much to learn, and has ample 
grounds for deploring the imperfections of his pharma- 
ceutical education. Formerly, it was common for the 
enlightened physicians of Great Britain to place their 
sons in some pharmacy, for a time, in order that they 
might attain that practical instruction, which such si- 
tuations alone afford ; but, of late years, the plan has 
been generally abandoned, and the physician, after he 
has passed through his three or four years of collegiate 
study, finds himself lamentably deficient in knowledge 
on this matter; although, fortunately, owing to the 
division of labour in the profession there, a physician 
can no where be found, without one or more apotheca- 
ries, or chemists and druggists being easily met with, 
by whom the formulse can be compounded. 

It has been a question with some, whether it is advisa- 
ble for a young man to < read' — as it is termed — with a 
physician, before he commences his attendance on lec- 
tures? The regulations of our colleges, it has been 
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seen, appear to contemplate that one year, at the least, 
should be so spent. The answer to the question will 
havelo vary according to circumstances. There can 
be no doubt, that a well informed physician might put 
the tyro upon a course of study, which would mate- 
rially benefit him: he might, too, be making him ac- 
quainted with the various therapeutical agents, and 
thus befit him for deriving full benefit from his colle- 
giate course; -but, there can be as little doubt, that an 
almost irreparable amount of mischief may be perpe- 
trated by an unskilful preceptor: doctrines may be in- 
stilled, which a length of time and labour only can dis- 
place, and habits of study may be engendered, — by no 
means adapted for satisfactory or enduring results. 
Under such circumstances, it would be better, that the 
mind of the student were a tabula rasa — an unsullied 
sheet — capable of receiving any impression, that may 
be made upon it; and of retaining such impressions 
unblurred by the defective observations — the 'facts' 
and hypotheses — of such as are themselves incapable of 
correct judgment. 

But it is not only essential, that proper books should 
be placed in the hands of the student ; there should be 
an appropriate selection of subjects, to be investigated 
by him in due sequence. It often happens, that the 
very first book put into his hands, is on the 'practice 
of physic,' — the department towards which all the 
others tend, and which cannot be comprehended with- 
out an adequate knowledge of its elements. It in- 
cludes, in short, an acquaintance with Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Pathology, General Therapeutics, Materia Me- 
dica, and Chemistry. In other words, when an iinpor- 
6 
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tant organ is diseased, we must know the structure of 
the organ; the function which it executes in health; the 
characters of that function, when in a state of aberra- 
tion; the indications to belaid down for transmuting 
the diseased into the healthy condition ; the agent ca- 
pable of carrying into effect such indication; and— if 
we put more than one article into the prescription— 
we must know, that the articles are not incompatible, 
unless we desire the chemical results of such incompa- 
tibility. 

One of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the path of 
the young student — and to the removal of which his en- 
deavours should be early directed— is the heteroge- 
neous nomenclature in use, in all the departments of 
medical science, and which will probably be continued, 
— notwithstanding the various attempts to introduce 
some greater uniformity and simplicity — in consequence 
of the difficulty, that exists in every science, of modify- 
ing appellations, which are familiar to the older mem- 
bers, and any change from which must necessarily be 
attended with great inconvenience to them. 

Another difficulty is, the formation of a nomencla- 
ture of a character satisfactory to all. In every 
science, terminology is an object meriting attention : 
and each term — if well chosen — should convey to the 
mind of the student a definite idea. The Lavoisie- 
rian nomenclature was a valuable gift to chemistry, 
and a salutary innovation upon established usages; but 
all the difficulties, that pervade nomenclatures in ge- 
neral, were found to apply to this; and, accordingly, 
many of the old names are still retained, and will be 
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so, in spite of the efforts of the scientific chemist. This 
is strikingly evidenced in the cases of calomel, and 
corrosive sublimate, — substances, which, although dif- 
fering essentially in their action on the animal econo- 
my, do not differ so much in their chemical constitu- 
tion. Any nomenclature, consequently, which is found- 
ed on chemical composition, must assign names to 
each somewhat similar. Accordingly, as they are 
both Chlorides of Mercury, the former has been termed 
the'Proto-chloride,' — the latter, the 'Bichloride.' The 
London College terms them, erroneously, ' Submuriate/ 
and 'Oxymuriate;' whilst the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States calls the one, the < mild chloride,' and 
the other the ' corrosive chloride,' of mercury. 

Now, where there is so slight a difference in name, 
between an entirely harmless, and a most poisonous, 
chemical, mistakes may readily happen, — in com- 
pounding prescriptions, for example, — as is said to have 
been the fact, in more than one instance, soon after 
the change of name by the London College of Physi- 
cians, — the virulent { oxymuriate ' having been substi- 
tuted, by accident, for the mild 'submuriate.' This pro- 
bably led the Dublin College— not behind the sister in- 
stitutions of Great Britain, in chemical knowledge — 
to retain the name 'calomel' for the one, and to adhere 
to that of 'corrosive muriate of mercury,' by which 
the other— the < corrosive sublimate ' — was, formerly, 
generally known. 

Another reason, too, which has prevented the full 
adoption of the modern chemical nomenclature, is, that 
with the new lights, daily breaking in upon a science 
so constantly improving as chemistry, the views of 
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chemists, regarding the precise composition of sub- 
stances must change; and therefore, the names,— to 
keep pace with the science,— must undergo a corre- 
sponding mutation. Still, to one who travels with the 
progress of science, this is no disadvantage; and to 
him who does not, the modified name indicates, at 
once, the new ideas that are entertained of the compo- 
sition of the article. 

The same difficulties, in innovating on an established 
nomenclature,— however faulty it may be,— apply to 
Anatomy, where all is fixed; and although Barclay, 
Dumas, Chaussier, and others, have attempted to give 
names to parts indicative of their situation, connexions, 
&c, the old unmeaning names are still retained, and 
the anatomical teacher, who is most anxious to keep 
up with the spirit of the times, feels it difficult — nay 
impracticable — to introduce so great a change: — 

" Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To rev'rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use." 

The truth seems to be, that where the English lan- 
guage is spoken, there is a greater objection to the in- 
troduction of new words than elsewhere; and, accord- 
ingly, almost all our new scientific terms are coined 
in France or Germany, and then imported into Great 
Britain, and this country; as if the transgression were 
more venial — to give currency to the coin than to fabri- 
cate it. "Neology, or the novelty of words and phrases," 
says the author of the < Curiosities of Literature,' — 
('Second series,' Vol. I. 251, Amer. Edit. Boston, 
1834,)— is an innovation, which, with the opulence of 
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our present language, the English philologer is most 
jealous to allow; but we have puritans or precisians in 
English, superstitiously nice! The fantastic coinage 
of affectation or caprice will cease to circulate from 
its own alloy; but shall we reject the ore of fine work- 
manship and solid weight? There is no government 
of words, and it is no statutable offence to invent a 
felicitous or daring expression, unauthorized by Mr. 
Todd." 

The same objection to the introduction of new 
words prevailed, however, long before the language 
attained its present opulence. In one of our old plays, 
the neologist is described as one, who, — 

" Strikes no coin, 'tis true, but coins new phrases, 



And vends them forth as knaves vend gilded counters, 
Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment." 

Yet it is somewhat strange, that the objection should 
have extended, with us, to the introduction of new 
scientific terms. As science improves, the words, pre- 
viously in use, are insufficient to express the new ideas, 
and neologisms become not only pardonable, but indis- 
pensable. Fortunately, the French and German literati 
have an insatiable desire for this application of philo- 
logy, so that the toil of invention is spared us; and 
all that is necessary is to make a judicious selection. 

The nomenclature of disease has required the great- 
est attention, and although repeated attempts have 
been made to improve it, the barbarous terms, sanc- 
tioned by usage, are still retained, in preference to the 
more classical. As it now exists, it consists of Hebrew 
and Arabic terms; Greek and Latin, French, Italian* 

6* 
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Spanish, German, English, and even Indian and Afri- 
can, often barbarously and illegitimately compounded.— 
(Dr. J. M. Good, in 'Transactions of the Medical So- 
ciety of London,' vol. i. part I. p. 3: and sect. ii. of a 
Preliminary Dissertation to his < Physiological System 
of Nosology.') 

The object of modern terminologists has been to 
rectify this chaos; and, by the use of a learned lan- 
guage, which admits of the ready formation of com- 
pounds, and which is every where more or less studied, 
to apply names, that may indicate the suffering organ, 
or the precise character of the morbid derangement, so 
far as this can be done by names only. But, where so 
much latitude is permitted, it would be strange if the 
privilege were not occasionally abused, and if terms 
were not, at times, proposed merety to exhibit the 
learning of the inventors. Accordingly, we find such 
words as pathopatridalgia, philopatridalgia, and philo- 
patridomania, applied to the affection, commonly termed 
nostalgia, — a variety of melancholy, produced by the 
desire of returning to one's country or home, and 
which is described, by the French medical writers, as 
having been extremely common amongst, the troops, — 
and especially amongst the auxiliaries from other coun- 
tries, — formerly sent on their distant expeditions. 

The ne plus ultra, however, of terminology 'run 
mad,' is to be found in a treatise on ' Croup,' published 
within the last twenty years, by M. Blaud, — a respecta- 
ble French physician. This disease, — too well known 
amongst us, and indeed in almost every nation of Eu- 
rope, by its English name croup,— inasmuch as it is 
seated in the parts of the windpipe, called the larynx 
and trachea, and as the inflammation is accompa 
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nied by increased secretion of mucus, — sometimesofpus, 
sometimes of membrane, and sometimes of all together, 
— M. Bland proposes — with the view of comprising 
all these conditions in the name — to call by the scarcely 
pronounceable one of laryngo-tracheile-myxa-pyo-menhi- 
goghne. — So far the term has, happily, rested with its 
propounded 

It is fortunate for the student, that although medical 
technology is sufficiently copious, and, at times, extra- 
vagant, such an unnecesary tax is rarely, if ever, im- 
posed on the memory, as in the case of the instances 
cited. Considerable simplicity will, indeed, be found 
to exist, even where the first impression may have 
been one of complexity. Still, as Dr. Good has pro- 
perly remarked, a serious evil is the want of a common 
principle upon which the technical terms of medicine 
have been founded. They have been formed: — first, 
from colour: and hence there are black, white, green, 
red, scarlet, yellow and purple diseases, — as melaena, 
melas, atrabilis, melancholia, leuce, alphos, albugo, 
chlorosis, rosa, roseola, rubedo, rubeola, erythema, 
scarlatina, icteritia, aurigo, purpura, &c. Secondly: — 
they have been designated, according to time; — as 
acute and chronic; ephemeral or quotidian; continent 
or continued; remittent and intermittent; tertian, quar- 
tan, quintan, autumnal, and vernal fevers; summer 
complaint, &c. &c. Thirdly: from objects of natural 
history, — birds, beasts, fishes, insects and plants, — as 
fames canina, cynorexia (dog-hunger;) rabies canina, 
cynolissa (dog-madness;) hippus (horse twinkle;) scrofula 
(swine evil;) elephantiasis (elephant skin;) ichthyosis 
(fish skin;) cancer, (crab ulcer;) tarantismus (tarantula 
dance;) urticaria (nettle rash;) lichen (liverwort rash,) 
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to. &c. Fourthly: from the names of persons or 

places; as morbus Herculeus (epilepsy;) facies Hippo- 
cratica; lepra Arabum; lepra Graecorumj plica Polo- 
nica; sudor Anglicus; morbus Gallicus; morbus Hun- 
garicus; ignis Sancti Antonii; chorea Sancti Viti; 
Dasmonomania, &c. &c. 

The nomenclature of anatomy is not less fantastic. 
Often, it is dependent upon fancied resemblance; as to 
basins (pelves;) cups (cotyloid cavities;) the beak of a 
crow (coracoid;) a thorn (the spine and spinous pro- 
cesses;) an ancient pen (styloid;) and, in the brain 
alone, — as Dr. Good has remarked, — we meet with an 
assemblage of terms so ridiculously diversified in their 
sources, as frequently to overpower the gravity of the 
face in running them over; and at the same time so 
obscene in many of their references, as to render it 
impossible to read them aloud except in a dead lan- 
guage. — (< Transactions of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don,' Lib. cit. p. 13.) 

To facilitate the labours of the student, in acquiring 
some of the principles of medical technology, as it 
now exists, the following glossary of the prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and radicals of many of the terms legitimately 
compounded, especially from the Greek, may be found 
useful.* 

* When the author wrote the following glossary, he was not 
aware that the plan had suggested itself to any other individual. 
After it was written, he saw ' A Dictionary of Terms used 
in Medicine, &c.,' by Richard D. Hoblyn, published in London, 
in the year 1836, which shows, that the same idea had oc- 
curred to him. The two glossaries, however, are identical in 
idea only. 
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A: before a consonant; Jin before a vowel, has — in the com- 
pound medical terms — a privative or debasing signification, 
like that of the particles in, irn, un, ir, in English. Thus, 
Sthenla (aOsvoi) means strength; Asthenia; want of strength, 
debility. Acephalous (x^axyj, 'head;') devoid of head. 
Axencephalous (tyxt<pa%ov, 'the brain;') a foetus with an im- 
perfect brain. Acardia (xapSia, 'heart;') devoid of heart. 
Anaemia (di/*a, 'blood') want of blood. Occasionally in 
compound words, they have an intensive meaning. 

Acros, 'elevated; at the top,' (<*x P o f ;) as Arrocheir ( X sip, 
* the hand,') the extremity of the hand or fingers. Acrody- 
nia {oSwt], ' pain ') pain in the extremities. Acromion (w/*o$, 
' the shoulder,') the top of the shoulder. 

Aden (aS^) ' a gland;' hence, tenalgia (aVyos, ' pain ') 
glandular pain. Atfenemphraxis (s^gaiij, ' obstruction ') 
glandular obstruction. . Ac/emtis, (see Itis) glandular in- 
flammation. Menology, (xoyoj, ' description,') a treatise on 
the glands. Actenomeningea, (^nyt, ' a membrane ') mu- 
cous fever, because seated in the glands or follicles of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels. ^Irfenoncus 
(oyxoj, ' a tumor,') a swelling of the glands. 

JEdcea (<u8om») ' the parts of generation.' Hence, JEdce- 
itis, inflammation of the genital organs; A2(teodynia (see 
Odyne) 'pain in the genital organs;' and AWosopsophia 
(+oq>*(o, 'I emit a noise') a discharge of air from the parts 
of generation. 

iEiviA, see H^ema. 

iER£sis, (eupmj) 'the removal of any thing.' A suffix 
denoting 'a removal or separation,' as apha?r£st*s (arto, 
' from,') the removal of any part. Diaeresis (8u», ' through') 
a breach of continuity. 
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iEsTHEMA (cutfffwta, genitive aio-0jf/*a*os,) ' a sensation,' 
' a perception.' Hence, JEsthematonusi (vovsoi, « diseases.') 
and JEsthetica, ' diseases affecting sensation;' Msthemat- 
organonusi, ' diseases of the organs of sensation.' 

Agogue, (aycoyos, < a leader ') from ay«, ' I lead or expel.' 
Hence, cholagogue (30*17, ' bile ') an expeller of bile. Hy- 
dragogue (iScop, ' water ') a medicine, which causes watery 
evacuations. 

Agra (aypa, from ay pJ «, * I seize,' ' I lay hold of,') ' a 
seizure:' as odontagra, (oSovs — genitive oSovtos, ' a tooth,') 
toothache; Chiragra { x ^?, 'the hand') gout in the hand; 
Podagra (rtouj, ' the foot,') gout in the foot. 

Agrypnus (aypvrtvos) 'sleepless,' 'vigilant.' Agrypno- 
coma (x«|iia, ' stupor,') ' sleeplessness, with great inclination 
to sleep.' Agrypnddes (febris, rtvps-toi) (aSos, 'resem- 
blance,') ' fever attended with watching.' 

Aima. See Hjema.. 

Algos (a%yoi) ' pain,' also Mgema (aXy^a,) and Algesis 
(axy^fftj) with the same signification. Mgeticus (a*y»jnxo{,) 
painful:— as epilepsia algelica, ' epilepsy caused by pain,' 
&c. &c. The suffix algia has the same signification, — as 
in ' Cephalalgia (xs^a%^, ' the head') headache; Plenralgia 
(rt*fvpov, 'the side') a pain in the side; Neuralgia (rsvpov, 
1 a nerve ') nerveache, &c. 

Allas (aw.aj) ' a sausage.' Hence, Mlantodes or Jlllan- 
to'ides (ei3o5, 'shape') sausage-shaped, the Allantois; Allan- 
fotoxicum (tot-ixov, 'a poison') sausage poison. 

Allos (a*xoj) ' another,' ' different' — as ^?//opathTa (*a0o$, 
' disease ') the opposite to homoeopathy, — the ordinary doc- 
trine of medical practice: ^//ofriophagia (aTaorptos, ' foreign,' 
and $ ayfco, ' I eat ') a morbid appetite for substances, that are 
not alimentary. 

Amauros (ojuavpoj, ' obscure.') Hence, Amaurosis, ob- 
scurity or loss of sight. 
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Amblus (appxvs) 'obscure.' Hence, Amblyopia. (04^, 
'vision') feebleness of vision. 

Amnos (a^ti/oj,) ' a sheep.' Hence, Amnion {a^viov, dpvnov) 
the innermost of the foetal membranes; — because first ob- 
served in the sheep (?). Amm'oclepsis, (xtex-tv, ' I steal or 
take away unobserved ') the too early discharge of the liquor 
amnii: Amnltis or Araniitis, inflammation of the amnion, &c. 
Amphi (ap$t<) ' both, around, on all sides.' Amphiaxthro- 
sis (aptfpov, ' a joint ') a mixed articulation, where there is an 
intermediate body between the bones, as in the joints of the 
vertebral column. Amp/nblestrodes tunica (apqufixqe'tpov, 
' a net ') the retina. Am»Aibranchia (^pay^ta, ' the gills ') 
the tonsils and surrounding parts, Am/joidexios (Ssftoj, 
' dexter, right,') ' ambidexter;' one who uses both hands, 
with equal facility. 

Ana (am) ' in,' ' through ' ' upwards,' ' above,' — in oppo- 
sition to Cata (q. v.;) also, ' repetition,' like the English re. 
Anabasis (/3au/«, ' I go ') the period of increment of a dis- 
ease. Anabexis (p^f, ' a cough ') expectoration. Anaca- 
tharsis (xa0ap<»s, 'purging') purgation upwards, by expecto- 
ration or by vomiting. AnadiplSsis (Si7ta.cocrcj, ' a doubling'.) 
The reduplication of an intermittent. Analeptic (ava%*;7ttcxov) 
'restorative.' A restorative medicine. Anasarca (erapi, ' the 
flesh') dropsy of the cellular membrane, A/iaspadiaeus 
(urtou, ' I contract,') one, whose urethra opens on the upper 
part of the male organ. Anastomosis (atofia, ' a mouth,') 
inosculation: a communication between two vessels. Ana- 
tomy (tofir, 'incision') dissection. The doctrine of the 
structure of the organism. 

Ancos (ayxoi) ' a hook,' ' an angle.' Hence, Ancon, 
(ayxoiv) the bend of the elbow; and Ancyle (ayxvkr n ) having 
the same signification as Ancos and Ancon. «/?no//oblepha- 
ron (|3/\.£<}>apof, ' the eyelid') growing together of the eyelids, 
Ancylosis, a stiff joint. 
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Andria (wftpto, w«p«a) manhood, virility. Hence, Andr- 
anatomy, the anatomy of man. Androgynous (yvvij, ' a wo- 
man ') hermaphroditic: Anrfromania, nymphomania. 

Angos (ayyoj) ' a vessel,' and Jlngion or Angeion (ctyysioj/,) 
'a small vessel.' Hence, Angioleucitis favxou 'white,' 
and itis, denoting inflammation. Inflammation of the white 
vessels, or lymphatics. Angiology (xoyos, ' a discourse ') a 
treatise on the vessels, Angiopathia (*a0oy, ' disease ') a 
disease of the vessels, Ang-iosteosis (oetsov, ' a bone') ossi- 
fication of the vessels, Angiotomy (-eofiij, 'incision') dis- 
section of the vessels. 

Ano (cwu) 'above,' 'up;' as Anochilon (*«aos, 'the lip') 
having a large upper lip. 

Anti (own,) in composition, generally means opposition? 
as Antalgic (see Algos,) an anodyne. An/arthritic (see 
Arthron) a gout remedy. Anth.elix.Qui;, ' the helix of the 
ear ') an eminence in front of the helix of the ear: Anthel- 
mintic (i%(icv{, ' a worm ') a vermifuge. An^'pharmaca 
(tyappaxov, ' a poison') an Antidote, (Sow, ' I give.') 

Antiades (uvtiaSes) 'the tonsils.' Hence, Antiaiitis, 
inflammation of the tonsils. Antiadoncus (oyxoy, ' a tumour ') 
swelling of the tonsils. 

Anthropos (wdpLOTtos) ' man.' Hence, AnMropography 
(ypa^, 'a description') the Natural History of Man: as 
well as Anthropology (xoyoy, 'a discourse.') Anthropo- 
phagus (<}>ayw, ' I eat ') a man-eater. Anthropotomy (fo^, 
'incision') the anatomy of man. 

Aphe, see Haphe. 

Apo (owto) ' from, of, off,' as Apogalactismus (yoaa, 'milk') 
weaning. Aponeurosis (vtvpov, 'a nerve') formerly con- 
sidered to mean nervous,— a tendinous expansion, or cover- 
ing to a muscle. Apophysis (*««, ' I rise out ') a process, 
Apoplexy U^o-aw, future w^| w , « I strike.') 
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ArachnE (apa^M?) ' a spider, a spider's web.' Arachnd- 
des or arachno'ides (jiSoj, 'resemblance') like unto a spi- 
der's web; as the tunica arachnoides of the brain. Arach- 
noiditis, Arachnitis (see Itis) inflammation of the arach- 
noid. 

Archos (ap^o;) ' the fundament, the breech.' ^rc/tosyrinx 
{eve, i-yi, ' a pipe or fistula') fistula in ano. Archootoma, and 
arc/joptosis (rttw/ta, and tiius^, ' a falling down') prolapsus 
ani. 

Arthron (apOpoi^) ' a joint.' Hence, .#r/Aralgia (see algia) 
pain in the joints. Arthritis, and Arthrosia (Good,) in- 
flammation of the joints: gout. Arthrodynia (odwfj, ' pain') 
joint-ache. 

Aryt^na (apv-tawa) ' a ladle.' Hence, Arytsenddes, 
Aryteno'ides (uSo;, 'resemblance') Arytenoid: as the aryte- 
noid cartilages. 

Ateles (a*i\t]s,) ' imperfect, defective.' As atelocardia 
(xapSta, 'heart') a foetus with an imperfect heart. Atelen- 
cephalia (syxtq>ca.ov, ' brain') the state of a foetus with an im- 
perfect brain. 

Ather (aerjp) ' an ear of corn.' Hence, Athera, Athere 
(adripa, adrjprj) a pap made of meal: Atherodes (i 1.805) pap- 
like: and Atheroma, a tumour containing a pap-like substance. 

Atlas (A-r'Xaj) the first vertebra; so called from its sup- 
porting the head, as Atlas did the globe. Called, also, 
Alloid (stSoj, 'resemblance.') Atlas-like. 

Autos (o.ut'os,) in composition, ' self,' ' the same.' Hence, 
Authtmerus (^fpa, 'a day') happening on the same day. 
»#i^0cheiria G^tp, ' hand') self-murder. ^3u/opsy (04-1.5, 'in- 
spection') self-inspection: improperly used for post mortem 
inspection. .^Mfocratia (*paroj, 'strength') the vis medi- 
catrix naturae. 
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Axon (a|«v) ' Axis, an axletree,' the second vertebra of 
the neck; also called Axoid (ttSos) ' form. 

B. 

Balanus (boxwos) ' a glans or acorn'— The glans penis. 
.BaZanoblennorrhcea (see Blenna) Blennorrhcea of the glans. 
Balanitis, inflammation of the glans. 

Barys (Bapv;) ' heavy, difficult.' Hence Baryecoia. (axorj, 
— in composition, ^xota, 'hearing;') hardness of hearing. 
Baryo&yne (oSwq, 'pain') a dull, constant pain. 

Bdella (BdiXXa) ' a leech.' Hence, Bdellometer (pitpov, 
' a measure.') An instrument proposed as a substitute for 
the leech. 

Bi, see Di. 

Bios (Bios) ' life.' Hence Uiodynamics, (Sura^cs, ' power.') 
The doctrine of the vital forces, biology, (xoyoj, ' a descrip- 
tion') the doctrine of life. 

Blechros (B^^pos) ' weak,' feeble. Hence, Blechropyrz 
(rfu£, 'fire.') A slight fever. Z?/ec/irosphygmia (<T<j>tyjw>{, 
'the pulse.') A weak pulse. 

Blenna (Bxiwa,) ' mucus.' i?/e>inoptysis (rf*u«, ' I spit') 
an expectoration of mucus. Blenno'pyvn (rtvp, 'fire.') A 
mucous fever. -S/ennorrhagia (pay??, ' a breaking forth.') 
Gonorrhoea, also 2?/mnorrhoea, (peu>, ' I flow.') 

BlephXron (B-Ki$apov) ' the eyelid.' Hence, Blepharitis. 
Inflammation of the eyelid. i?/cp/iaroblennorrhoea, a mu- 
cous discharge from the eyelids. Gonorrhoeal ophthalmia. 
Blcpharcedema, (oio^a, ' a watery swelling.') (Edema of 
the eyelids. J5Zep/mrophthalmia, inflammation of the eye- 
lids. Blepharo^asty (**a<mxos, ' forming.') The formation 
of a new eyelid. Blepharoplegia (rfjn^, ' a stroke ') para- 
lysis of the eyelids; as well as, Blepharoptosia fatam, ' a 
falling down.') 
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Bothrion (Bo0pt<w) ' a small hole.' Whence, Bothrio- 
cephalus (xs$ca?7, ' the head.') A species of tape-worm. 

Brachys (Bpa^ajj,) 'short.' Whence, Brachypnaza, 
(rtvoiti, ' breath.') Shortness of breath. 

Bradys (BpaSuj) 'difficult.' Hence, Bradycoia faxoia, 
♦ hearing.') Difficulty of hearing. .Sracfymasesis (^a^tus, 
4 mastication,') difficulty of mastication. Bradypepsia, 
(rts^tj, ' coction,') tardiness of digestion. 

Broma (Bpujua, genitive Bpupitfos,) ' food.' Hence, Bro- 
mafography (ypaf?;, ' a description.') A description of ali- 
ments: and Bromatology (7ioyoy, ' a description.') The doc- 
trine of aliments. 

N. B. Bromine is not from this radical, but from Bp W/ uo$, 
« a stench,' or ' smell,' especially the smell of the male goat. 

Bronchus (Bpoy^oj) ' the windpipe.' Bronchia, (Bpoy*ia) 
the ramifications of the windpipe. Bronchitis, inflammation 
of the bronchia. Bronchocele (x^, ' a swelling,' ' hernia,') 
the goitre. Bronchotomy (*o^, ' incision.') The operation 
of opening the windpipe. 

Bu (Bod, abbreviation of Bouj, ' an ox,') in composition, 
expresses 'excess,' 'greatness.' Hence, Bullmus (^05, 
'hunger,') ox-appetite; voracious appetite. .Buphthalmus 
(o* Sojijkos, ' eye.') Ox-eye. Dropsy in the eye. 

Bubo (Bo*6W) ' the groin;' the inguinal glands. Hence, 
ifa&onalgia, (see Algos.) Pain in the groin. Bubonocele 
(xq\ii, ' rupture.') Inguinal hernia. 

C. 

Cacos (xaxo 5 ") in composition, 'badness,' ' faultiness,' 
' deficiency.' Cachexia (lg*s, 'habit,') a bad habit of body. 
Cacochymia (21^0 j, 'juice.') A bad condition of the humours. 
Cacoethes foflot, ' disposition,' ' habit.') Of a bad or vitiated 
character. 
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Carcinos (xapxcvoi) ' a crab.' Hence Carcinbdes, Car- 
cinoids («t5oj, 'resemblance,') crab-like, cancer-like,,— as 
ulcera carcinodea. 

Carcinoma (vo M , ' an eating ulcer,' a cancerous ulcer or 

tumour. 

Cardia (xapSta) the heart. Also, the upper orifice of the 
stomach. Hence, Cardiaca, cordials. Ccm//algia (<ayoj, 
'pain.') Pain in the stomach. Heartburn. Cur diooalmus 
(rtavoj, 'palpitation,') palpitation of the heart. C«*r/iorrhexis . 
(p^lu, ' rupture.') Rupture of the heart. Carditis, inflam- 
mation of the heart. 

Cara (xapa) ' the head;' and Caros (%apos) ' stupor.' 
Hence Carosis, stupefaction. Caroticus (xapwnxos) any 
thing that causes stupor. Carotid, the artery of the head. 

Carphus (xap$o$) any light flocculent substance; also, 
dried straw. Hence, Car/j/jologia (\tyu, 'I collect,' 'I 
pluck.') Picking the bed clothes, as if to gather flocculi. 

Cata (xnfo) ' downwards,' ' after,' applied to time. Hence, 
Catalepsy (^415, ' a seizing hold of,' 'an attack.') Cata- 
menia, {^v, 'a month.') The menses. Catarrhus (pta, 
* I flow,') a catarrh. Catharsis, (oupco, ' I take away.') 
Purgation. CrtfAemerinus (^f pa, ' a day,') daily: xad' r^c pav, 
ver diem. Catheter (t-tjfii, ' to send.') An instrument for 
drawing off the urine. 

Cato (xaz'co) 'beneath.' Hence Catachilon (^aat', 'the 
lip.') The under lip. 

Cauma (xavfia) ' a burnt part.' This and the following 
are from xouw, ' I burn.' Cavsus (xavoof) ' a burning fever.' 
Causbdes (ttSoj, 'resemblance,') 'burning,' as Febris causo- 
des, — the same as Causus. Caustic, a burning or corrosive 
agent. Cautery (xavtypiov) a burning agent. 

CelE (xr;%r;) 'a tumour,' 'a rupture.' A very common 
suffix; as Bubonocele (see Bubon.) Hydrocele, (see Hydor.) 
Celotomia (-topr;, ' incision,') an operation for rupture. 
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Cenos (xtvoi) ' empty;' as Ceneangia (xsrtayysM?,) (ayytto*-, 
' a vessel.') Emptiness of vessels. Cenosis (xivvat.;,) 
Evacuation. Inanition. 

CephXlE (x«pa%ri) ' the head.' Hence, Cephalsea (xi$a- 
?.cua) violent headache. Cephafogra, (see Agra.) Gout in 
the head. Cephalalgia {x^oXoXyta,) (see Algia.) Head- 
ache. Cephalitis. Inflammation of the interior of the head: 
and Encep/iafitis. Cty/ja/otomia (fo^, ' incision,') opening 
the head — as of the foetus. 

Ceras (xcpau genitive xcpato;,) ' Horn;' also, the ' Cornea.' 
Cerafectomia (sxro^os, « cut out.') An incision through the 
cornea. Ceratitis. Inflammation of the cornea. Cerato- 
cele, (see Cele.) A protrusion of the cornea. Hernia 
Cornese. Ceratonyxis (yvfc, 'a puncture.') Puncture of 
the cornea in the operation of couching. Cerctfotomus 
(ro W , ' incision.') An instrument for puncturing the cornea, 
in the operation for cataract. 

N. B. Cerato — in composition, in the names of muscles 

is used for the cornu of the os hyoides: — as cera/o-pha- 

ryngeus, — Cera/o-glossus, &c. 

Cercos (x*pxoj) * a tail.' Hence, Cercosis, (xcpxasis) a 
preternatural elongation of the clitoris. 

Ceros (xjjpoj) 'wax.' Cerodes («8oj, 'resemblance.') 
Wax-like. Ceroma (j^po/to) cerate. Also, a tumour, with 
wax-like contents. 

Chalinos GtoMM> s ) ' fraenum, a bridle.' CAa/moplasty, 
(rt%n<t* ixof, ' forming.') The formation of a new frsenum. 

Cheilos (*«*<>$) 'a lip.' Hence, Cheilon or Chiton, 
( %i ^v) one having a thick lip. Cheiloncus or Chiloncus, 
(oy*o f , ' a tumour,') a swelling of the lip. Cheilitis or Chiti- 
tis. Inflammation of the lip. CVm/oplasty (**at»*«o { , 
' forming.') The formation of a new lip. 

Chir or Ciiktr ( X "P) ' *e hand.' Hence, fYmagra (see 
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Agra) gout in the hand: cAmatria (cafpsnx, 'healing') and 
c/u'rurgia (xstpovpyia,) (tpyov, ' work ) surgery. 

Chloros (*?uopoj, 'green.') Hence ch/ora, chlorine,— 
because, a greenish gas. CVorosis, the green sickness. 

CholE Oco%tj) 'bile;' also Cholos (*o*o 5 .) Hence, Choi- 
agogue (ayco, ' I expel ') a bile expeller. CWecystis (xvotis, 
'a bladder') the gall-bladder. CWedochus {Ss X o^ac, 'to 
receive') as the choledoch duct, which receives and conveys 
the bile into the intestines. C/Welithos (xiflo?, ' a stone') a 
gallstone. Cholera (zo^pa) and Cholera morbus. Chole- 
sterine (otsap, 'suet') the crystalline part of certain biliary- 
calculi. Choloses. Biliary diseases. 

Cholos (^^05) ' lame.' Hence, Cholosis and Cholansis, 
laming and lameness; Paralysis. 

Chonjdros (*oi/8poj,) 'a cartilage.' Hence, Chondrogra.- 
phy (ypo.$rj, ' a description '; a description of the cartilages; 
and Chondrology (xoyos, ' a discourse.') 

Chorion (^optov) 'skin,' 'leather,' the skin; Corium 
especially the true skin: also, the external membrane of the 
ovum. Chorioid or Choroid (ttSoj, ' resemblance,') leather- 
like, or skin-like. One of the coats of the eye. 

Chorus (x°p°s) ' a dance,' — especially in a circle. Hence, 
Chorea (xopsva) ' St. Vitus's dance:' and CAoromania; having 
the same signification. 

Chroma (zpo^a) ' colour;' as Ac/trowa/opsia (a, privative, 
and o^tj, sight) impracticability of discriminating colours. 

Chylus (xvhos) 'juice,' 'moisture.' Chyle. Hence, 
C/n//opoietic (rfouco, 'I make') chyle-making. Chylosis 
(xVkuoLs) ' the formation of chyle.' CAy/ification. 

Chymus (xvfio 5 ) ' a sap or juice,' chyme. Hence, Chy. 
wiistry [?]. Chymbsis (xw»<3<-$) ' the formation of chyme.' 
(7/i?/mification. 

Cineo (xivfu) 'I move.' Hence, Cinema (xu^a) and 
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Cinesis (xivqais) 'motion.' Cmonosi (voaos, ' disease ') dis- 
eases of motion. Cmoplanesis (rttai^tfi?* 'a wandering 
about.') Irregularity of voluntary motion. 

Cioms (xt,ovii) ' the uvula.' Hence Cioriitis, inflammation 
of the uvula. 

Cirrhos (xippoj) ' yellow.' Hence, Cirrhosis. Yellow 
degeneration of the liver or lungs. 

Cirsos (xtperoj) 'a varix.' Hence, Cirsocele (x^xri, 'a 
tumour') a varicose state of the spermatic veins. CiYsotomy 
(tofir;, ' incision') the operation for the removal of varices. 

Cleis (x%tis, genitive x%u8o{, 'a key:') Clavis; also, the 
Clavicle. Hence, C/ei'Jagra (see Agra.) Gout in the 
clavicle; also, Clei sagra. 

Climax (x%i(ia^) • a stair.' Hence, Climacter (xxipax'tiip) 
a step; a climacter; every seventh year, or period of life, 
which has been esteemed critical; — Anni Climaclenci. 

Clink (x~Kivr t ) 'a bed.' Hence, Clinical (xUvixo$.) 
Clinoid (xUvouSw) (tobos, 'shape') bed-shaped, as the 
Clinoid processes. 

Coccyx (xoxxvt) 'the cuckoo.' The Os coccygis, or 
rump-bone. Hence, also, Coccygeus, a muscle appertaining 
to the rump-bone. Coccj/cephalous {x^a%rj, 'the head.') 
A foetus having the head shaped like the coccyx. 

Ccelia (xoaia) 'a hollow place,' the belly. Hence, 
CaZialgia (cayo?, 'pain') bellyache; and Cte/wrrhoea (pr«', 'I 
flow') diarrhoea. Cceliacu; diseases of the digestive func- 
tion. [Good.] Cte/j'opyosis {itvov, 'pus.') Abscess of 
the abdomen. 

Ccenos (xoiw?) ' common.' Hence, Ccena, supper; the 
common evening meal: and Ctenaesthesis (atodyois, 'feeling') 
common feeling. 

Coleos (xouo;) ' a sheath,' the vagina. Hence, Co/eitis 
and Cp/eoaitis. Inflammation of the vagina. 
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Colon (x^.ov) from *oi*oj, ' hollow.' The largest of the 
bowels. Hence, Colica (4 xo%ixa voaoi) the colic; Colico- 
dynia (oSvvtj, « pain.') Co/ltis. Inflammation of the colon. 

Colpos (xoMQi, ' a gulf) the vagina. Hence, Co/palgia, 
(aXyo ? , 'pain,') pain in the vagina. Colpitis, inflammation 
of the vagina. CWjooptosis (*t-w«is, ' prolapsus ') prolapsus 
vaginae. 

Coma (xafxa) a 'lethargic sleep.' Hence, Comatodes 
(xw^afcoSj/s) and Comatose, drowsy. 

Condylus (xovbvtos) ' a tuberosity,' ' a knuckle,' a pro- 
cess. Hence, Condyle, a knotty elevation. Condylodes 
and Condyloides (ttSo?, 'resemblance') condyloid, having 
the shape of a condyle; and Condyloma (xov&viu/xa) a fleshy 
protuberance, of a knot-shape. Epiconrfy/e (e?t*, 'upon') 
an eminence on the outer condyle of the os humeri. 
[Chaussier.] 

Copos (xortoi) a feeling of fatigue or weariness in a part. 
As Osteocopus (oateov, ' a bone ') feeling of weariness or pain 
in a bone. 

Copros (xorfpos) ' excrement.' Hence, Copracratla (ax£a- 
tua, ' want of power') involuntary discharge of the faeces. 
Cojoragogue (ay«, ' I expel') a cathartic. Copremesis (e/mckj, 
'vomiting') stercoraceous vomiting. Co/^rorrhcea (psu, 'I 
flow') diarrhoea. Coprosclerosls, and Co/jroscleroma [axy.i\- 
$o$, ' dry,' ' hard') hardness of the faeces. Cop-ostasia and 
co/)rostasis (uraaij, 'stagnation') constipation. 

Corax (xo^a|) ' a raven.' Hence, Coracodes and Cora- 
eoldes (fifioj, 'form') having the form of a raven, or of a 
raven's beak; as the coracoid process of the scapula. 

Core (xo^) < the pupil.' Hence, Corectomia (txrour, 
1 excision') the formation of an artificial pupil. 

Cotyla and Cotyle (xoivk^) ' a hollow,' ' a deep hollow.' 
Hence, Cotyledon {xotv%^wv) the acetabulum; a lobe of the 
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placenta, &c. Cofylodes, Cotyloides (fiSo?, ' form') Coty- 
loid; as the cotyloid cavity. 

Coxa, ' the hip,' the hip-joint. Hence, Coxagva (ay^a ? 

* seizure ') gout in the hip. Co;ralgia {oXyo$, ' pain,') pain 
in the hip. Coxitis. Inflammation of the hip. 

Cranion (xgaytor) * the skull.' Hence Cramology {%oyo^ 

* a description;') Phrenology. Craniometry (/jutgov, ' a 
measure') measurement of the skull. Cram'oscopy (cxotu-u, 
' I inspect') inspection or examination of the skull. Hemi- 
crania (tjfit, ' one half) a pain in half the head. Olecranon 
(u%tvq, * the ulna') the head of the ulna. 

Cricos (x^cxoj) ' a ring.' Hence, Cricodes, Crico'ides, 
(x£ixioS>7s, xgtxoetfys) ring-shaped (stSoj, 'shape,') as the cri- 
coid cartilage. 

Crocis and Crocys (xpoxcj and xpoxv?) ' the nap on cloth.' 
Hence, Crocidismus, the like signification as Carphologicu 

Cryptos (xpvAtos) ' concealed.' Hence, Crypsoxchis or 
<7n//jforchis (op^is, ' a testicle ') one, whose testes have not 
descended. Cn/ptocephalous (x^aju?, ' the head ') a foetus 
with the head not visible externally. 

Cyaneus (xvaveot, xvccvo$, 'blue.') Hence, Cyanogens 
(ytwau, ' I engender ') ' a generator of blue.' The basis of 
the Hydrocyanic acid. (Germ. Blaustoff.) Cyano- 
pathia (;ta0cK, ' disease,') and Cyanosis, the blue disease. 

Cyo (xvcc,) 'I conceive,' 'I am pregnant.' Hence, Cye- 
ma, (xvrjfia) the embryo; and Cyesis and C/ophoria (<j>£p«, 
* I carry,') pregnancy. 

Cyon (xvayv) ' a dog.' Hence, Cynanche (ay^w, ' I choke') 
sore-throat; properly, Synanche (?). Cynicus, and Cynodes 
(-oboe, ' form,') Cynic, as ' Cynic spasm.' Oynolyssa (%veaa, 
1 madness.') Rabies canina. Cynoxexia (ops |&s, * appetite.') 
Fames canina. 

Cystis (xvsta) ' a bladder,' especially the urinary blad< 
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der. Hence, Cyslalgia, (aJiyoj, 4 pain.') Pain in the bladder. 
Cystitis, inflammation of the bladder. Cystotomy, (to m , ' in- 
cision.') Lithotomy. Cys/encephalous (*yx*<}><aor, ' brain.') 
A fetus having a vesicular brain. 

Cytos (xvt oj) ' the skin.' Hence, Cytitis. Inflammation 
of the skin. See Scytos. 

D. 

Dacry, Dacryon, (Saxpv, ScHcpvov,) ' a tear.' Hence, 
Ztacn/adenitis (ahrjv, ' a gland.') Inflammation of the la- 
chrymal gland, dacryocystitis (xvotis, ' a bladder.') In- 
flammation of the lachrymal sac. Dctcryosxrmx (<wpty£, ' a 
fistula.') Fistula lachrymalis. 

Dactylus (SaxtvXos) ' a finger.' Hence, Dactylitis. 
Paronychia or whitlow. DodedaclyiTtis (SwSsxa, * twelve.') 
Inflammation of the duodenum. 

Delta (bthta) the Greek letter A. Hence, Deltoid 
(ttSoj, ' form,') resembling the letter a, as the deltoid muscle. 

Demos (Sj^oj, ' the people.') Hence, Endemic («v, ' in.') 
A disease peculiar to a people or country. Epidemic (tm, 
' upon.') An atmospheric disease. 

Dere (Sc£i?) ' the neck.' Hence, .Derencephalous (tyxi- 
<pa%ov, ' the brain.') A foetus, having the head and brain in 
the neck. 

Desma, Desme, Desmos (Stepa, Ssoixrj, Ssspos, ' a band or 
bond.') A ligament. Hence, Tomography (y^a^, 'a 
description.') A description of the ligaments. 

Dr, (8i, Sis) ' bis, twice, double.' Hence, Zttcrotus (xpof cu, 
4 1 strike,') beating double; as Pulsus dicrolus. Zh'gastricus 
(yaotft, ' the belly,') double-bellied. Diploe (jtxexa, ' I plait 
or fold.') The cellular structure between the tables of the 
skull. Diplopia (« t *xoo f , 'double,' and o4* f , 'vision.') 
Double vision. 
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Dia (5ta) in composition, ' through,' ' asunder,' ' out of,' 
4 separated.' Hence, Diabetes (j3aivw, ' I go.') A morbid 
discharge of urine. Diachylon {xvkos, 'a juice.') A plaster 
formerly made of vegetable juices. Diacodium (StaxtoSicov,) 
(xuSilov, ' a poppy head,') a medicine made of poppy heads. 
Diagnosis (yvu>et,u 'learning.') Discrimination. Diane- 
desis (rt^Sau, ' I spring.') Transudation; as hemorrhage by 
diapedesis. Diaphoresis (Sta^o^ortj,) ($ogtu, ' 1 convey.') 
Perspiration. .Diaphragm (^ayjua, ' an enclosure,') a parti- 
tion. Diarrhoea (^«, ' I flow.') Diastole (Siaatexxu, ' I 
put asunder.') Dilatation. Diathesis (todtj/xi, ' to place.') 
Disposition to disease. .Diuresis (ovpw, ' I pass the urine.') 
An abundant secretion of urine. 

Diphthkra (Sc^Ospa) ' a skin;' ' leather.' Hence, Diph- 
theritis. Inflammation of a mucous membrane, accompanied 
by a membraniform exudation. 

Dipsa (pi^a) ' thirst.' Hence, Dipsosis. Morbid thirst. 
Polydipsia (rtoxvs, ' much.') Excessive thirst. 

Dotiiien (Soflnjf) 'a boil,' ' a pustule.' Hence, Dothin- 
enteritis (Enteritis. Inflammation of. the intestines.) 
Follicular gastroenteritis. 

DynXmis (Swafiis, 'strength.') The vital power. Hence, 
Dynamometer (futpw, 'a measure.') A measurer of 
strength. 

Dys (Svi) in composition, ' difficult,' ' faulty;' sometimes 
privative: mostly, answering to the English particles dis,in, 
mis, or un. Hence, Dy-saesthesiae (atae^ait, ' sensation.') 
Dulness of sensation, or diseases of sensation. D^scrasia 
(xpauej, 'a mixture.') A faulty mixture of the juices, a 
cachectic condition. Dysecoh, (axorj) 'hearing.' Diffi- 
culty of hearing. Dysentery (tvtspov, ' an intestine.') The 
bloody flux. Dysmenorrhoea, see (Men) painful and diffi- 
cult menstruation. /tysopia (o4*j, 'vision.') Defect!' 
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vision. %spepsia (*•*•* < digestion.') Indigestion, dys- 
phagia ($ay«, « I eat.') Difficulty in swallowing. Ztyspncea 
(*,«>,, 'breathing.') Difficulty of breathing. Ztystocia 
(*o*o 5 , ' parturition.') Difficult labour; and %suria (<n> P *o, 
' I pass the urine.') Difficulty in passing the urine. 

E. 

Ec, — before a vowel, Ex («, e|) 'out of,' 'from,' 'off.' 
Hence, i?cchymoma (*£i>co, ' I pour out.') An extravasation 
of blood. i?ccoprotic (xortpoj, 'excrement.') A cathartic. 
Eclampsia (%a^vi, ' an emission of light.') A convulsion. 
Epilepsy: from a sensation of light being an occasional pre- 
monitory symptom. Eclectic (xsyw, 'I choose.') As an 
eclectic physician; eclectic medicine. Eelegma («**.£ iyua) 
(5iEt*co r 'I lick.') An electuary. i?ctropium (t§t7tu, 'I 
turn.') A turning out,— as of the eyelids. .Eczema (fro, 
* I boil.') A hot eruption, /taaemia (cuu», ' blood.') Want 
of blood. .Exanthema (avffoj, 'a flower.') An efflorescence. 
2?#omphalos (o^uao;, ' the navel.') Rupture of the navel. 
Jtaophthalmus (bydaxpoi, • the eye.') Projection of the eye 
out of the orbit. 2?;rostosis (aateov, ' a bone.') A bony- 
tumour. .Eajosmose (w^o?, ' impulsion.') Outward im- 
pulsion. (DUTROCHET.) 

Eidos (ttSoj, 'form,' 'resemblance.') The tt is often 
changed into w, at the termination of words. Thus Haema- 
toides (awatoeiSriS) is often written Haematocfes (auna-tatys.) 
the English termination oid is from *i5o$; as Hsematoid, 
Phlegmonous, &c. 

Elytron (txvtgov) 'a sheath.' The vagina. Hence, 
Elytritis. Inflammation of the vagina. Leucorrhcea. 
Elytrbdes (ft8oj, 'form.') Sheath-like; — as the tunica 
vaginalis, vel elytrodes, testis. JSlytrojttosiB (tttuatt, 'a 
falling down.') A prolapsus of the vagina. 
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En and Em (si/) ' in,' ' into,' ' within;' also, ' excess;' 
(frequently used in this last sense, by Dr. Good.) A com- 
mon prefix, answering, generally, to the prefixes im and in, 
in English. In composition, before j3, it, <j>, 4, and p, the v 
is changed into p; before y, x, %, and #, into y; before %, into 
x; and before £, generally, into f . Hence, Embryo (e«|3«x)oj/) 
(,3fi.'w, ' I bud forth.') A fecundated germ. Embry othlasis 
(6%aois, ' a breaking to pieces.') The destruction of the 
foetus in utero. Embryotomy {yofuf, 'incision.') The 
anatomy of the embryo; destruction of the foetus. Ernbry- 
ulcia (e%xu, ' I draw.') The forcible removal of the fetus 
from the uterus. JSmmema (jjup>, ' a month.') The menses; 
and Emmewagogue (uyu, 'I expel.') A promoter of the 
menses. Emphysema {$var t nu or fve^ait, 'inflammation.') 
(Infiltration with air.) .Empiric (itc^a, 'experience.') One 
who makes experiments; also, a quack. Emplastrum 
(TttoKfcKo, ' I smear.') A plaster, Empresma (itgqapa, ' a 
burn,' from rt^Ou, ' 1 set on fire.') An internal inflammation. 
[Good.] Empyema (t/iitwifia, rtinjsti, * suppuration.') In- 
ternal suppuration, especially in the chest, Emprosthoto- 
nus {jtgoadw, 'before,' and tava, 'I extend.') Tetanus, in 
which tlie body is bent forwards. Enarthrosis (agOgov, ' a 
joint.) A deep, yet perfect and free joint. Encephalitis 
(xtya%r n ' head.') Inflammation of the brain. Encephalo- 
cele (xefyaXq, ' head,' and xr^, ' rupture.') Hernia Cerebri. 
Encephalon or Encephalos (fyx?<j>caoj, ' the brain,') ' the 
contents of the cranium.' Endemic (S^uoj, ' the people.') 
A disease of a locality. Endon ('within.') Hence, Endos- 
mose (uxspos, ' impulsion.') Inward impulsion. [Dutro- 
chet.] Endocardium (xafSia, ' the heart.') The lining 
membrane of the heart. Enema (evspa,) (t^u, 'to send.') 
An injection. Engastrimythos (>yyai*ztpv6os,) (yatstij^, 

the belly:' pv9o{, * a discourse ') A ventriloquii 1. Enteron 
8 
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(srttpov) («*«*, 'within') an intestine. Hence, Enteritis. 
Inflammation of the intestine. Enterocele (x n % v , ' rupture') 
intestinal rupture. Enterica («*fp«a) diseases affecting 
the intestines; EnteroUthos (ufloj, ' a stone ') a stony con- 
cretion in the stomach or intestines. Dothinenterltis 
(&o9niv, ' a pustule.') Inflammation of the intestinal follicles. 
Entozdon (sv, tvfos, 'within;' f«<w, 'an animal.') An in- 
testinal worm. JJntropium {*?£*», 'I turn.') A turning 
in, as of the eye-lashes. .Enuresis (ovpea, ' I make water.') 
Incontinence of urine. Efrrhine (piv, ' the nose.') A ster- 
nutatory. 

Ep', Eph, Epi (s7t\ £$, btu.) 'upon,' 'above;' in compo- 
sition it generally means augmentation, addition, increase, 
reciprocal action, repetition. Hence, ETpacme (ax/t)i, ' the 
top') increase of a disease, one that is approaching its 
height. E7phebia (rfirj, ' the pubes or down on the parts 
of generation') puberty; and .Ephebus, a young woman. 
.Ephelides (^105, 'the sun') sun freckles. .Ephemeras 
(r^cfta, ' a day ') of one day's duration. Ephialtes (caxojuou, 
* to jump') nightmare. 2?phidrosis (tSpwstj, 'sweating') a 
profuse sweating. Ephippium (i**oj, 'ahorse') the sella 
turcica. .Epidemic (fypos, 'the people') an atmospheric 
disease. .Epidermis (Ssp^a, 'the skin ') the cuticle. Epi- 
didymis (diSvpo;, ' the testis ') a small body, that lies on the 
testicle. Epigastrium (yaotrj, 'the stomach ') the region 
of the stomach. Epiglottis (yxurra, 'the tongue.') Epi- 
lepsy (?ia^,3afCo — future, ^40 — ' I seize hold of) the falling 
sickness. .Epiphysis ($v«, ' I grow ') a process, united to 
the bone by cartilage. Epiploon (<■ Ttinxoov,) (hxsco, ' 1 float.') 
The omentum or caul. Hence Epip/ocele (xt^y, ' a rup- 
ture.') An omental rupture. Epispadias (wau, ' I draw, 
or contract') one whose urethra opens on the dorsum penis. 
Epispastic (the same etymon) ' a drawing ' application, as a 
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blister. JEpistaxis (tfi'aitj, ' dropping ') frequent dropping. 
Hemorrhage from the nose. .Epistropheus (stpc^a, ' I turn,') 
the second vertebra of the neck. .Epithem (ttO^fM, * to put') 
a cataplasm. .Epulis (ov^v, ' the gum ') a gumboil. i?pu- 
lotic (ovXrj, ' cicatrization ') a cicatrisant. 

Eros (<=£«?, 'love.') Hence, Erotic; as Erotic mania 
and .Erotomania, love madness. 

Erysos (s^vtfoj) Erythos (sgveos) and Erythros (tgvegoi) 
1 red,' ' rose-coloured.' Hence, Erysipelas; (rt«7.a$, « near.' 
(?)) St. Anthony's fire. Erythema, redness; and Ery- 
thremia. Erythrbd.es (ctSoj, 'resemblance') as the tunica 
erythrodes of the testis. 

Ethmos (-/?6^oj, ' a sieve.') Hence, ethmoid (si8o$, ' re- 
semblance ') sieve-like, as the ethmoid bone. 

Eu (su) ' good,' ' proper,' — when prefixed to words, as 
.Ewaemia (dt^a, ' blood ') a good condition of the blood. Eu- 
aesthesia (aureus, 'feeling') a good state of feeling. Eu- 
chrcea (^ oia or %% oa, ' colour of the surface ') a good colour 
of the skin. .Ewcrasia (x^ckkj, ' mixture.') The opposite 
to cfyscrasia. .Ewpepsia (rts^s, ' concoction,') good digestion. 
Euthanasia (eavatos, ' death ') an easy death. 

Exis, see Hexis. 



F. 

Facient (facials) 'making,' from facio, ' I make.' As 
calefacient (caleo, 'I warm;') a medicine that causes 
warmth. Rubefacient (rubeo, ' I am red ') one that causes 
redness. 

Fuge (fugo, ' I expel ') ' an expeller.' Hence, febrifuge 
(febris, ' a fever') a fever expeller. Vermifuge (vermis, ' a 
worm ') a worm expeller. 
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G. 



Gala ( ya ?.o, genitive ya*a**o f ,) ' milk.' Hence, Galacto- 
phorous (t^ w , ' I carry ') lactiferous. Ga/actapoietic (*<>««, 
' I make ') milk making, milk favouring. Ga/acforrhoea feeo, 
♦ to flow ') a copious flow of milk. 

Gaster (yaatr^,) the stomach; the belly. Hence, Gas- 
fralgia (axyos, 'pain') stomach-ache, belly-ache. Gastri- 
cism, the doctrine which refers most complaints to the sto- 
mach. Gastritis, inflammation of the stomach. Gastro- 
cnemius (xvtjpTi, ' the leg ') the belly or calf of the leg; or 
rather the parts forming it. Gast rodynia (oSwij, 'pain') 
pain in the stomach. Gastrotomy (to^, 'incision') the 
operation of opening the belly. 

Gen, genesis (y^sts) 'generation.' Hence, Hydrogen 
(vSug , ' water ') a gas, which enters into the formation of 
water. Osteogen?/ (oa-tiov, ' a bone ') the formation of bone. 

GenIon (ytvuov) 'the chin.' Hence, Gemoglossus 
[yXuGGr,, ' the tongue ') a muscle, arising from the chin, and 
passing to the tongue. 

Genys (yswi) ' the jaw,' also, the chin. Hence, Geny- 
antron (avt^ov, ' a cavity ') the antrum of Highmore; and 
Gcnyantralgiz (oayoj, ' pain ') pain in the antrum of High- 
more. 

Geron (yc^v,) ' an old person.' Hence Gerocomlum 
(xofis co, 'I take care of) an invalid hospital. An hospital 
for the aged. 

Geusis (ytvoii) ' taste.' Hence, Geusionosi, and Genslio- 
nosi (roffoj, ' a disease.') Diseases of taste. 

Ginglymus (yiyy^oj,) ' a hinge.' A hinge joint. Hence, 
Ginglymoid («8oj, 'form') hinge-like. 

Glenk (ytyiq») 'a shallow socket.' Hence, Glenoid 
(«8oj, ' form;') as glenoid fossa; a shallow articular surface. 
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Glossa (yT-wutfa) and Glotta (y%utta) ' the tongue' 
Hence, G/ossalgia (aXyoj, 'pain,') pain in the tongue. 
Glossitis, inflammation of the tongue. G/ossoplegia (ja^y*?, 
' a stroke ') paralysis of the tongue. 

Gnosis (yvaw) 'knowledge.' Hence, Diagnosis (Si«, 
' by ') discrimination of diseases. Prognosis (*f o, ' before ') 
foreseeing and foretelling the result of disease. 

Gomphos (yo,u$os) ' a peg, or a nail.' Hence, Gomp/uasis. 
Tain in the teeth; especially from the use of acids. Also, 
looseness of the teeth. Gomphdsis, the articulation of the 
teeth with the jaws. 

Gonk (yovij) Gonos (yoyos) 'the sperm.' Hence, Go- 
norrhcea (pea, ' I flow ') properly BlennorrhaBa. 

Gony (yori>) 'the knee.' Hence, Gpnyagra (ay%a, 'a 
seizure ') gout in the knee. Gonyalgia (aXyoj, ' pain') pain 
in the knee. Gonyoncns (oyxoc, 'a tumour') swelling of 
the knee. 

GynE (ywyj, genitive ywcu*os) 'a woman.' Hence, 
Gynecology (?.oyoj, ' a description') a treatise on the nature 
and diseases of women. Gi/nandrus (cu^p, ' a man:' geni- 
tive cwSpoj) an hermaphrodite. 

II. 

H;ema (aifxa, ' a man:' genitive actios) ' blood.' Hence, 
Hsemadondsos (voao<, ' a disease') a disease of the blood-ves- 
sels. l£emat/ostosis (o<sfsov, ' a bone ') ossification of the 
blood-vessels. Hemat emesis («/*£«, ' I vomit ') vomiting of 
blood. Hxmatica, diseases of the sanguineous function. 
[Good.] Hsematb&es (»8os, 'resemblance') blood-like, as 
fungus hxmatodes. Hematoma, a bloody tumour. Hxma- 
fophobia (to/305, ' dread ') a dread of blood, /femafopoiesis 
(rtocsco, ' I make ') and Hxmatbsis, sanguification. Hxma- 
/uresis and Hematuria (<wp*«, ' I pass urine ') bloody urine. 
8* 
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optoe, and Haemoptysis (**,», ' I spit') spitting of blood. 
.Hemorrhage (pay,, ' a breaking out') a preternatural flow 
of blood. /Jfemorvhcea (p*«, ' I flow ') hemorrhage. //*- 
morrhoids (same etymon) piles. Haemostatic (<r*a<w, ' stag- 
nation ') a styptic. 

Hals (fos, ' salt.') Hence, fla/ogenium (ytwaa, ' I make.') 
Halogene. The basis of common salt. Haloid (»8o S , ' re- 
semblance.') Like salt. 

HaphE (a^, 'feeling,' 'touch.') Haphonosi («mw s , 'a 
disease.') Diseases of touch. Amblyopia (a,u/3^5, ' dull.') 
Obtuseness of feeling. 

Helcos {frxos, ' an ulcer.') Helcodes and Helcokhs 
(tiSoj, 'resemblance,') ulcerous. Helcoma (t%xa(ia) 'an 
ulcer,' especially of the cornea. Helcosis (&xu<ns) ' ulce- 
ration.' 

Helios (yxwi) ' the sun.' Hcliasis (^tautj,) and Heliosis 
(%%w>ai,s) ' insolation.' Exposure to the sun. 

Helmins (Ifyuj's, genitive tXfiivQoi) ' a worm.' Hence 
Helminthagogue (ayco, ' I expel.') A vermifuge. /M- 
minthia, and Helminthiasis, invermination. A worm dis- 
ease. Helminlhica, worm remedies. Hclminfhology 
("Koyoi, ' a discourse.') A treatise on worms. Helmintho- 
pyra (rtup, ' fire,' ' fever.') Worm fever. 

Helos Qxo$, ' a marsh.') Hence, Helodes and Helo'ides 
(ecSoj, ' form,' ' resemblance,') marshy; as Febris helodes, 
marsh fever, and //e/opyra and Helopyrcios (rtvp, and 
rtvptto;, ' fever,') having the same signification. 

Hemera tfucpo.) 'a day.' Hence, Hemeralopiz (04.15, 
« sight.') Day-vision. Night-blindness. 

Hemi (rifx-i, rjixiav, ' half,' « semi.') Hence, ZZbm'cephalus 
(xstyaxri, ' head.') One, who has half a head, ifemicrania 
(;; P aviov, 'the cranium,') megrim; pain in one half the head. 
/Jemioph (04*5, ' vision.') The sighl of only half an object, 
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JTemipagia and Hemipcgia (rfayoj, rfjjyoj, ' fastened,' ' nailed.') 
f/emicrania, clavus hystericus, i/ewntritams (^pt-racoj, 
' tertian;') happening on the third day. 

HEPAR (yrtaz, genitive, jyrtatfos, 'liver.') Hepata\g\a 
(aVyos, ' pain.') Pain in the liver, //epa/apostema (arfo<j- 
fyjfia, ' an abscess.') An abscess of the liver. Hepat ization. 
Conversion of the lung into a liver-like substance. Hepatitis. 
Inflammation of the liver. 

Hermes ('Eg/*ss, 'Mercury.') Hence, .Hermaphrodite 
(AtpoSt.?'??, ' Venus.') 

Hernia (of uncertain etymon.) A rupture. Herniotomy 
{toixr n ' incision.') The operation for hernia. 

Hkteros (itfepos) ' the one of two;' ' the other.' Hence, 
/ftferophonia (4>«wy, ' voice.') A cracked or broken voice. 
Heterovexia, (opsitj, ' appetite.') Appetite for all kinds of 
strange aliments. 

Hexis (£|tj) ' habit,' ' constitution.' Hence, Hectic fever; 
a fever of the habit. Cachexia (*a*o?, « bad.') A bad habit 
of body. 

Hidros (iSpwj, genitive iSpufo;) ' sweat.' Hence, Hidroa, 
and Hidrula. A sweat or heat eruption. Hidropyva (ftvp, 
1 a fire or fever.') A sweating fever. Sudor Anglkus. 
Hidrosis (LSpuais) ' sweating.' Hidroterhtm (Ib^otr^iov) ' a 
sudatorium or sweating place.' 

Himas (i^uaj, genitive lpavto$) ' the uvula.' Also, elonga- 
tion of the uvula. Himunlbma (i,ua^w,ua) and Himcintdsis 
(lixavtuoii) have the same signification. 

Hippus (tKtsoc) ' a horse.' Hence, HippiaXriz (tafpos, ' a 
physician.') The veterinary art. Hippocampus (xafia^, 
'a winding.') A medullary projection in the posterior 
cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain. Hippotomy {tow, 
1 incision.') Anatomy or dissection of the horse. 

Histos (Isros) ' texture.' The organic texture. Hence, 
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Histogema. (ynojw, « to arise.') The formation of the or- 
ganic textures. Histology (%o 7 o;, 'a description.') The 
anatomy of the organic textures; general anatomy. An- 
histous, (av, ' privative,') without organization, as the ' an- 
histous ' membrane, or decidua. [Velpeau.] 

Homceos (5/toioj) 'like.' Hence, Hommoyathy (safloy, 
' disease.') The doctrine of Hahnemann — similia similibus 
curantur. 

HyAlos (ya%o{) ' glass.' Hence, Hyalo&es and Hyaloiies, 
(stSoj, 'resemblance.') Glass-like, as the hyaloid coat of 
the eye. 

Hydor (iSup, genitive vSutos) 'water.' Hence, Hydatid, 
a bladder of water, an acephalocyst. Hyderos (ifopoj) 
' dropsy,' especially anarsarca. Hydragogue (ay«, ' I expel.') 
A cathartic that occasions watery evacuations. Hydrar- 
gyria, and //i/cZrargyriasis (apyupoj, ' silver.') The mercurial 
disease. Hydrargyrum, quicksilver. Hydrarthrus (apepov, 
' a joint.') Dropsy of a joint. £ft/cZrencephalus (syxE $ o&oy, 
' the brain.') Dropsy of the brain. Hydrxmiz (aijxa, 
' blood.') A watery state of the blood. Hydroarion (wapior, 
' the ovarium.') Dropsy of the ovarium. Hydrocard]a 
(xapSia, ' the heart.') Dropsy of the pericardium. Hydro- 
cele (xr--kr n ' a tumour.') Dropsy of the tunica vaginalis. 
Hydrocephalus (xstyaxq, ' head.') Dropsy of the head. 
Hydrogemum (yswaa, * I form.') The gas hydrogen. 
Hydrometra (jtytpa, ' the womb.') Dropsy of the womb. 
Hydropathy (rfafloj, ' a disease.') The water cure of the 
Germans, JEfyrfropericardium. Dropsy of the pericardium. 
Hydror>hob]a ($o/3os, ' dread.') Hydrops (£8pw4) ' dropsy.' 
Zfydrorhachltis ('pa^u, ' the spine.') Dropsy of the spine. 
Hydrothdrax. Dropsy of the chest. 

Hygros (iypoj) 'moist,' 'wet.' Hence, Hygroma, a 
watery swelling, 7/i/g-rophobia, Hydrophobia. 
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Hyodes (vwSjj?) Hyoides (voftS^j) (from the letter i, and 
ctSos, ' resemblance.') Hyoideus; as os hyoideum, the hyoicl 
bone. Hence, Hyo deoglossus, Hyoglossxis (y^w^a, ' the 
tongue.') A muscle arising from the hyoid bone, and pass- 
ing to the tongue. 

Hyper (inep) ' above,' ' in excess.' Hence, Hyperemia 
(cunu, ' blood.') Turgescence of the capillary vessels. Hy- 
/)e/\Tstht;sis (outfits, 'feeling.') Excessive sensibility. 
Hypcrayhia (d^, ' touch.') Excessive acuteness of touch, 
/fypercatharsis, super-purgation, //ypenlynamia (Swapis, 
' force;') excessive strength. Hyperemesis. Excessive 
vomiting. i/yperencephalous (syxifyaxov, ' the brain.') A 
foetus, having a kind of encephalocele, the brain being upon 
the cranium, /fypererethisia P £<9t2«, 'I excite.') Ex- 
cessive irritability. /ft/pmdrosis (iBpusi;, 'sweating.') 
Excessive sweating, ifyperosphresia (oo<pw<sts, 'smell.') 
Excessive acuteness of smell. Hypersarcoma (tfapxujita, 
' growth of flesh.') Luxuriant flesh. .Hj/persthenTa (oOsvos, 
' strength.') Excessive vital power, //j/pertrophy (tfpo^, 
' nutrition.') Supernutrition. 

Hypnos (yjivos) 'sleep.' Hence, Hypnotic, (yrtvatixoi) 
'a soporific.' 

Hypo (ino) 'under.' Hence, Hypacticus (ynaxtixo;) 
(ayco, ' I expel.') A cathartic. Hy ^amaurosis, an imperfect 
amaurosis. Hypxmia or Hypo&mla (aifia, 'blood.') A 
deficiency of blood; also, extravasation of blood. Hypo- 
chondria (^oiSpoj, ' a cartilage.') The regions under the 
cartilages of the false ribs. Ifypochondriasis. The disease 
of the bypochondrcs. Hypoc\\y\\\a and Hypoc\\ys\s (^u 
or ^sco, ' I pour out.') A suffusion. A cataract. Hypo- 
gastrium (yow-r^p, ' the belly.') The lowest portion of the 
belly, /fypoglossal (y^uocra, ' the tongue.') Lying under 
the tongue. The ninth pair of nerves. Hypospadias 
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((jrfaco, ' I draw.') The opposite to Epispadias: the urethra 
terminating beneath the male organ. Hypoth&on (<9 £ <jij, 
' the act of placing.') A suppository. 

HystEra (vatspa, vdtspv) ' tfte uterus.' Hence, Hysteria, 
a disease often referred to the uterus. Hysteritis, inflamma- 
tion of the uterus. Hysteroid (eiSoj, 'resemblance.') Re- 
sembling hysteria, i/ysto'opsophia (^ofiu, 'I emit a sound,') 
discharge of wind from the uterus. Hystero^tosis (rffuertj, 
' a falling down') prolapsus uteri. Hysterotomy (ro^^, « in- 
cision') the Caesarean section: also, Hysterotomotocm (^oxo*, 
' parturition.') 

I. 

Iatros (ta-r'poj, ' a physician.') Hence, Iatralvptic (larpa- 
"Ksi7tti,xyi) (aXEt^w, 'I anoint') the art of applying by friction. 
latrochemia, medical chemistry, iafromathematicus. A 
mathematical physician, ia^rotechnica (t^cj?, ' ai 't ') the 
healing art. 

Ichthus (ixOvs) ' a fish.' Hence, Ichthyo])]vxgx\s ($<*/«, 
' I eat ') a fish eater. Ichthyosis. Fish skin,— a cutaneous 
disease. Ichtlnjocolla (xoiaa, ' glue ') fish glue. Isinglass. 

Inios (tStoj,) 'proper,' 'peculiar.' Hence, idiopathic 
{ttaOos, ' affection ') primary suffering, in contradistinction to 
symptomatic, ic/iosyncrasy, and Mosyncrisy (avvxpasiu 
4 commixture;' erwyxpiffiy, 'composition') peculiarity of con- 
stitution. 

Idros, see Hidros. 

Ilkon, Ilium (from sata, 'I roll') the gut Ileum: also, 
the bone of the pelvis on which the Ileum rests. Ileus; 
volvulus,— a variety of colic,— the Colic.a Ileus. Iliac; re- 
ferable to the Ilium; as Iliac passion; Iliac muscle. 

Imas, see Himas. 
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Ion (coe) ' the violet.' Hence, lontlms, ' violet eruption;' 
some, however, derive it from ar0o$, ' a flower;' others from 
ovQo$, ' foulness ' an eruption on the face. 

Iris (cpts, genitive iptSoj) a rainbow. The Iris or dia- 
phragm of the eye. TWancistron and /ric/ancistron (oyxto-fpoj/, 
'a hook') an instrument used in the formation of artificial 
pupil, Jntfectomia txto^-q, (' excision ') formation of an 
artificial pupil: also, Iridotomj (fo^, ' incision.') Iritis. 
Inflammation of the Iris. 

Isciio (i<j*co, ' I keep back,' ' I restrain,' ' I hold firm.') 
Hence, Zsc/tacmia (cu^a, ' blood ') suppression of hemorrhage. 
Ischion (toziov) the ischium. The hip. Seat bone. Ischias, 
pain in the hip. Ischiadic, and Ischiatic, Sciatic. Ischi- 
algia, (axyo?, 'pain') the same as Ischias. Zsc/tolochia 
(710*10, ' the lochia ') suppression of the lochia. Ischomzma. 
(/xyjv, 'a month') suppression of the menses. Ischuria 
(ovpoi/, ' urine ') suppression of urine. 



Lagos (710705) ' a hare.' Hence, Zagochilus (^aoj, ' a 
lip ') and Zagostoma (stopa, ' mouth ') harelip. 

Lambda (the Greek letter A, xo^So.) Hence, Lambda- 
cismus. The frequent use of the L for the R. ZamMoidal, 
Lamb dodes, Lamb doides (««o$, 'form') shaped like the 
letter A.. — As the Sutura lambdo'idalis. 

Larynx (\a 9 vy%.) The upper part of the windpipe. 
Hence, Laryngeal, belonging to the larynx. Laryngitis, 
inflammation of the larynx. Laryngotomy (tow, ' incision') 
cutting into the larynx. 

Leipo, see Lipo. 

Lepis (\£7ti{, genitive \stu8o$,) Lepas (Tve^oj, genitive 
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u«*o S ,) 'a scale.' Hence, Lepidodes and Lepidoides 
(«&«< form') Squamous, scaly; as the Sutura lepidodes 

vel squamosa. , 

Lepsis fa**) ' a taking hold of,' from xap0««», ' I take. 
Hence, Epi/ W (•*, ' upon ') ' a seizing upon.' Ana/epsw 
(ara, ' again ') a recovery. 

Leptos (Mrt*o Sf ) 'thin,' 'light.' Hence, Zepfophonk 
(<j> WM? , ' voice ') a fine, delicate voice. Zeptatrophia (*po^, 
'nourishment') light nutrition. Leptysmus (x^tve^) 
emaciation: wasting. 

Lethe (m^) ' oblivion, death.' Hence, Lethargy ( f pyor, 
' work.') Stupor, morbid drowsiness. Lethiferous (<j>sp«, 
' I bear ') death-bearing. Deadly. 

Leucos (tevxo;,) ' white.' Hence, ZcwcsEthiops (Ai0«4, 
' an ^Ethiopian:' itself from cu0w, ' to burn,' and w^, ' the 
face ') an Albino. Zeucoma (%evxapu) ' a whiteness of the 
cornea: also, Albumen. Zmcophlegmatia (^>%syna, ' phlegm,) 
a dropsical condition. Zewcorrhcea ('p £w , ' I flow ') Fluor 
albus. 

Lien (jw-mjj, ' smooth, slippery,') [?]. The spleen. Li- 
entery {evtspov, 'intestine') a watery diarrhcea, with undi- 
gested food; — formerly, called ' slipperiness of the guts.' 

Limos (*.t/uoj) 'hunger.' Hence, Ztmanchia, (ayxu, 'I 
choke ') and Zimoctonia (xtovos, ' murder,' ' death ') death 
from hunger. Limosis, appetite for food impaired, exces- 
sive, or depraved. [Good.] 

Lipa (xtrfa,) ' fat,' and Liparos (Mrfapoj,) ' fatty.' Li- 
paria, fatness. Lipoma, a fatty tumour. 

Lipo or Leipo (*.«*«) ' to leave,' ' to forsake.' Hence, 
Zipopsychia favx*!, ' the mind,') fainting; and, also, Lipo- 
thymia (Ovpoe, ' the soul or mind.') 

Lithos (ufloj) ' a stone.' Hence, £i7/*agogues (ayu, ' I 
expel') remedies for the stone. Litharge (jufla. 
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(apyvpos, ' silver.') The semivitreous oxide of lead. Li- 
thiasis. A calculous disease. Lithbdes, Lithdid.es (ftSoj, 
' form ') stonelike ; — as Os Lithodes: the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone. Zz'/Ziorathryptic (Opvuta, ' I break to 
pieces') a solventof stone. Zz7/jothrypsyorZi7/jotripsy (flpu- 
4tj, or rpt^tj, ' a breaking,' ' crushing, or rubbing to pieces.') 
The art of breaking, or rubbing to pieces, stone in the blad- 
der. Lithotomy {to^, ' an incision ') the operation for the 
stone. Lit hotrity (* pt/3«, ' I break ') an operation for break 
ing the stone in the bladder. 

Lochos {%oxos) a woman in childbed. Hence, Lochia; 
the discharge from a childbed woman. Zoc/todochium 
(Se^o^cw, ' to receive ') a lying-in hospital. 

LffiMUS, Loimos (%ooia,os) ' plague.' Hence, L.ccmology 
(jioyo?, a ' discourse ') the doctrine of contagious diseases. 
Zamopyra (jtvp, 'fever') the plague. 

Logy (xoyoj, 'a description') a suffix denoting ' a treatise 
or description.' Hence, Kngiology (oyysww, 'a vessel') 'a 
description of the vessels.' 'Neurology (ytvpw, 'a nerve') 
a description of the nerves. Nosology (yoaos, ' a disease ') 
a description or arrangement of diseases. 

Lordos O-opSoj) 'bent, bent forwards.' Hence, Lordomct 
and Lordosis, a curvature of the spine forwards. 

Lycos (%vxoi) ' a wolf.' Hence, Lycznche (<xy*to, ' I choke') 
hydrophobia. Zycorexia (opaftj, ' appetite ') a canine appe- 
tite. 

Lympha, ' Lymph.' Zj/m/j/iangeitis (oyystor, ' a vessel ') 
inflammation of the lymphatics. Lymphmgcon, a lympha- 
tic. Lymphzngiology (%oyo$, 'a discourse') a treatise on 
the lymphatics. 

Lysis (juj«is) ' a solution,' from %w, ' I loosen.' Hence, 
Pan/yro (*apa, 'throughout') a palsy. Dialysis (8«x, 
1 through ') a solution of continuity. 
9 
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Lyssa (siiKwa, %vttd) ' madness,' canine madness. Lysso- 
dectos (fijjtty, ' a bite') one bitten by a mad dog. 



M. 

Macros Omxpos) ' extended ;' ' long.' Hence, A/acrauchen 
(avxqv, ' neck ') a long neck. Macrobiosis (|3toj, ' life ') a long 
life. iK/acronosia (voaos, ' disease ') a chronic disease. Ma- 
cropnoos (ttvo^, 'breath') long-winded. 

MalXcos (/jLa%axos) ' soft.' Hence, ik/a/acosteon (ostiov, 
' a bone') Mollilies ossium. 

Mania (pavta) ' madness.' Hence, Daemonomama (§<u- 
nuv, ' a spirit ') religious mania. Monomania (povos, ' alone') 
madness on one subject. 

MantTa, Mantica, ManticE (pavtsia, [lavtixq,— in Eng- 
lish, ' mancy') a common termination to Avords signifying 
' divination.' As Chhwnancy (znp, ' the hand,') divination 
by the hand. Oneiromancy (ovsiaos, 'a dream') divination 
from dreams. Necromancy (vtxoos, 'dead') divination 
through the dead. 

Masksis (pao-^sis) Masskma, and MassEsis, ' mastica- 
tion.' Hence, Masseter, a muscle of mastication. 

Mastus (patios, ixaoBos) ' the mamma.' Hence, iliasfalgia 
(oxyos, ' pain ') pain in the mamma. Mastitis, inflammation 
of the mamma. Jfas^'carcinoma (xapxivupa, ' cancer ') can- 
cer of the mamma. JWastodes, Mastoides («8o S , 'form') 
mastoid; as the mastoid or mamillary process of the tem- 
poral bone, il/asfodynia (oSvvtj, ' pain ') pain in the mamma, 
itfasflielcosis (l^xof, < ulcer ') suppuration of the mamma. 

Mecon (iMjxav, genitive t^xavos) 'the poppy,' poppy- 
head. Hence, Meconium, poppy-juice. Also, the first 
excrement of the infant, which is dark-coloured, like poppy- 
j uice. 
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Megas (^tyaj, feminine fisya^) ' great.' As Megaloccelia, 
[xoi.ua, ' the intestines ') the great intestines. Mega Aphonia 
(fyuv?;, ' the voice ') a full, strong voice. 

Melas (fii%a;, feminine psjiowa; genitive ptxavos) ' black.' 
Hence, Melsena, the black disease. A black discharge from 
the bowels, -Me/ancholy {x°ki, 'bile') black bile; Atra- 
bilis. Melanosis, a black degeneration or growth. 

Melk (m^m) ' a probe,' ' a sound.' A suffix to the names 
of certain surgical instruments. Melbsis, the act of sound- 
ing or probing. 

Meli {(ab%i) mel, ' honey.' Meliceris (xjypoj, ' wax ') a 
tumour, having contents like honey. J/e/icraton (xpa<u?, 
' mixture ') a drink of honey and water. 

Men (^v, genitive fxyvos) Mensis. A month. Hence, 
ikfenagogue (ayu, ' I expel ') an emmenagogue. .Menorrhagia 
('pay^, ' a violent flow ') immoderate flow of the menses, 
iffewostasis (crr'afftj, 'stagnation') retention of the menses. 

Meninx (jur»uyi, genitive y.'qviyyos, ' a skin or membrane;' 
especially a membrane of the brain.) Hence, Meninges 
(,urviyyis, plural of p-qviyt) the membranes of the brain. 
Meningea, belonging to the membranes 'of the brain. Me- 
ningion (^vcyyiov) a very delicate membrane, and especially 
the Tunica arachnoides of the brain. Meningitis, inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain. 

Mkros (j«£pcj) ' a part,' ' a member.' Hence, Meramau- 
rosis, incomplete amaurosis, ilfmdrosis (iSpuais, ' sweating') 
a partial sweat. ifcferobalneum (balneum, fia%o.v£<,ov, ' a 
bath ') a partial bath. 

Meros (^poj) also means ' the thigh.' Hence, Meroctle 
(x-tf.-si, ' rupture ') Femoral hernia. 

Merycismus (ii.ipvxt,eno$) rumination. Hence, Meryco- 
logy (xoyoj, ' a description ') the doctrine, or description of 
rumination. 
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Mesos (/*ttfos) 'middle, in the midst of.' Hence, Mes- 
araeum (a P <Ho$, 'rare' 'thin,') Mesenterium (evtepov, 'an in- 
testine ') the mesentery; Mesocolon (xuxov,) and Mesorectum. 
Mesoscelon, (ox*h>s, ' the leg ') the perinaeum. 
* Meta ( F ra) meth {use 1 ) 'with, together with, after, 
change of form and place.' Hence, Metacarpus fa *a, ' after, 
behind;' and *apj<o S , ' the wrist.') Metamorphosis fa P <pr n 
'shape') change of shape. Metastasis faams, 'position') 
a change of position. Metatarsus (rapffoj, ' the middle foot, 
the instep.') The part beyond the tarsus — between it and 
the toes. Me/hemerina (fa^a, ' a day ') daily; as Febris 
Methemerina; a quotidian. Metaodus (oSoj, ' way ') way, 
mode. Mefopon (co^, 'the eye') the forehead; and Met- 
opantron (w^, ' the eye,' avtgov, ' a cavity ') the frontal sinus. 
Metopant ritis; inflammation of the frontal sinuses. 

Meter fate,ov, ' a measure') a suffix denoting a measurer. 
Hence, Bavomefer (j3ae;o$, 'weight') an instrument for 
measuring the weight of the air. Flexbneter (rtx^tts, 'per- 
cussion ') an instrument for measuring sound on percussion. 
Metra fa?e,o) Matrix, ' the womb.' Hence, MeMiel- 
cosis and Me/relcosis (l% X oc, ' ulcer ') ulceration of the uterus. 
MeMtis, inflammation of the uterus. Me/rocarcinoma 
(xagxivcofia, ' cancer ') cancer of the Avomb. Me/romania, 
furor uterinus. Metroptosis (atuois, ' a falling down ') 
prolapsus uteri. Menorrhagia ('^ay^, ' a violent flow ') 
uterine hemorrhage. Metfrorrhcea ('£ so, ' I flow ') a morbid 
discharge from the uterus. Metrotomy (jto/x V , ' incision.') 
The Cesarean section. 

Micros fax^) ' small.' Hence, Mi'crocephalus (xepajj, 
' head ') one who has a small head. Microphonia (favty 
'voice') a small voice. Mj'crorchis (o^j, 'a testicle') 
one who has very small testicles. 

Monos (fiows) 'one, alone, only one.' Hence, Mono- 
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mania, insanity on one subject. Mmopagia (*<xyoj, ' fixed ') 
fixed in one place; hemicrania. .Monophthalmus (o^flca^o?, 
1 the eye ') having one eye. Mmorchis (op^tj, ' a testicle ') 
having one testicle. 

Moria (jtttogta) ' folly.' .Mbrccomlum (xopsio, ' I take 
care of) a mad house; also, .Morodochlum (S^o^ai, ' to 
receive.') 

Morion (^o^ioy) ' a part.' Hence, .Mon'oplasticB {jixaa-c <,- 
xoj, 'forming') chirurgia curtorum. The restitution of 
lost parts. 

Morphk (ftop<^^) 'shape,' 'form.' Hence, Morphotomy 
(■tofiTj, ' incision ') general anatomy. 

Mycter (^Dxtfsp) ' the nose.' The nasal fossa?. Myctero- 
ph5nia ($uvr t , ' voice ') a nasal voice. 

Myklos (,uDfXof) ' the marrow;' especially the spinal 
marrow. Hence, Myelitis, inflammation of the spinal 
marrow, .My e/ophthi sis; tabes dorsalis. 

Myia (^uta) musca, ' a fly.' Hence, .Myiodeopsia, and 
.Mi/odesopsia (04,1^, ' vision.') Muscse volitantes: appear- 
ances of flies before the eyes. 

MylE (t*v%Y]) mola, 'a mill,' 'a mole;' the jaw. In 
composition — as in the names of the muscles, .My/ohyoideus, 
.My/opharyngeus, &c. — it signifies the jaw. 

Mys (ju-uj) ' a mouse,' mm; also, a muscle, musculus. 

Hence, .Myasthenia (a, privative, and gOsvo;, ' strength.') 
Debility of the muscles. .Myenergia, («', and tpyoy, ' work.') 
Muscular strength. .Myitis. Inflammation of the muscles. 
.Myology (a.oyoj, ' a description.') A treatise on the muscles. 
.Myopia (o^ij, ' vision;') mouse-eye; short-sightedness; also 
Myosis. 

N. 

Narca, Narck (rapxa, rapxTj,) 'stupor.' Hence, Narco- 
9* 
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sis; the effect of a narcotic: stupefaction: Narcotism: the 
narcotic condition. 

Nausea (W t a, vavtta) ' sickness at the stomach;' properly 
sea-sickness; from km*, 'a ship.' Hence, Nauseous and 
Nautiodes, (vmitiatys) ' exciting nausea.' 

Necros (vtxpot) 'death.' Hence, Necrology (*oyo S , 'a 
discourse.') An obituary; a description of death. Necro- 
mancy (ixavttia, ' divination.') Divination by the dead. 
Necrosis, — death, — as of a bone. iVecropsy (o^tj, ' sight,') 
and A T ecrotomy (tony, ' incision.') Dissection; examination 
after death. 

Neos (vtoi) novus, 'new,' 'fresh.' Hence, iVeogala 
( y axa, 'milk.') The first milk or colostrum. iVeognos 
(i/Eoyvos) (ysvu, ' I beget.') A new-born infant. 

Nephos (vs$os,) nubes, 'a cloud.' Hence, Nephela, 
Nephele (vi^t-Ky,) and Nephelium (vt$sUov) ' a little cloud;' 
nubecula; a speck on the cornea. Nephelodes (vefauStji) 
nubilosus, cloudy. 

Nephros, (vi(ppoi) ten, ' a kidney.' Hence, Nephralgia. 
(a?iyoj, 'pain.') Pain of the kidney. Nephritis, inflamma- 
tion of the kidney. iVijp/irolithiasis (%t6os, ' a stone.') The 
disease of renal calculus. Nephroncns (oyxoj, ' a tumour.') 
A swelling of tlie kidney. 

Neuron (vtvpov, nervus,) ' a nerve.' Hence, Neuralgia 
(axyos, 'pain.') Nervcache. Nettrilema, or iViewfilyma 
(aXuw, 'I envelop.') The sheath of a nerve. Neuritis, 
inflammation of a nerve. Neurodes (eiSos, 'like,') nervo- 
sus, nervous. Neurology (%oyo^, ' a discourse.') A de- 
scription of the nerves. Ncuronosos (i/osoj, ' a disease.') 
A disease of the nerves. iVewropathic («a0oy, ' affection.') 
Belonging to disease of the nerves. 

Nosos (vodoi) ' a disease.' Hence, No socommm (xojuw, 
* 1 take care of.') An hospital; and iVosodochlum (S**<o, 'I 
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receive.') Nosology (xoyoj, ' a description.') The doctrine 
of disease; generally, the classification of diseases. 

Nostos (vootos) ' a journey home.' Hence, Nostalgia 
(cayoj, ' pain,') and Nostommia, homeache. 

Notos (vcotos) ' the back.' Hence, Not algia (cayos, ' pain.') 
Pain in the back. iVbtencephalus (tyxt$a\ov, ' the brain.') 
A foetus having the head with the brain on the back. 

Nux (v«i, genitive wxto() ' night.' Hence, Nyctalopia 
(w^, ' the sight.') Night-sight; day-blindness. iVj/cfobatesis 
(pawio, ' I go,' ' I wander.') Somnambulism. 

Nymph^e {vvpy*, wp$ri, 'a bride.') The lesser labia of 
the female parts of generation. Nymphomania., Furor 
uterinus. Nymphotomy (Vo^, 'an incision.') The re- 
moval of the nymphae. 

O. 

Oarion (waptov) (wov, 'an egg.') The ovarium; also, 
called Oophoron ($tpu, ' I carry.') The egg vessel. Hence, 
Oaritis, inflammation of the ovarium. 

Odous (p8ovs, genitive oSovtoi) ' a tooth.' Hence, Odonta- 
gogum (ayu, ' I expel,') and Odontagra (aypa, ' a seizure.') 
An instrument for extracting teeth. Odontalgia (ajiyoj, 
'pain;') toothache. Odontlasis, dentition, and painful 
dentition. Odontia, pain or derangement of the teeth or 
their sockets. [Good.] 

OdynE (oSvvri) 'pain.' A very common suffix; as in 
Anodyne, Pleuwdyne, fyc. 

(Edkma (otSrifia) from otSaco, 'I swell.' A swelling; — 
especially a watery swelling. Hence, (Edematous, — of 
the nature of oedema; and (Edematoid (stSoj, 'resemblance.') 
Resembling oedema. 

<Enus (otj-oj) ' wine.' Hence, ffinomania, delirium tre- 
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(Esophagus (oiuo^oyos,— from o», 'I carry;' and ^ayu, 
'I eat.') The gullet. Hence, (Esoph otitis, inflammation 
of the oesophagus. CEsophagotomy (top*], 'incision.') An 
incision into the oesophagus. 

CEstrus (o«j*po S ) ' a violent impulse or desire.' Hence, 
(Estrus venereus, and (Estromzxua., nymphomania. 

Oid and Ode, (see Eidos.) 

OlknE ^%sv n ) ulna, ' the elbow.' Hence, O/ccranon or 
Olecranon (xpovoy, ' the head.') The head of the elbow: — 
the Acrolenion. (See Acros.) 

Oligos (o?vtyoj,) 'few,' 'little.' Hence, O/igaemia (cU^a, 
' blood.') Paucity of blood. Oligotrophia (rpo<?>»j, ' nourish- 
ment.') Defective nutrition. 

Omos (»,woj) 'the shoulder.' Hence, Omagra (aypa, 'a 
seizure.') Pain or gout in the shoulder. 

OmphXlus (o/j.fyoAo;) 'the navel.' The Umbilicus. Hence, 
Omphalelcbsis (s%xos, ' ulcer.') Ulceration of the navel. 
Omphalitis, inflammation of the navel. Omphalocele {xr-%-^, 
* rupture.') Umbilical hernia. 

Oncos, Oncus (oyxoj) ' a tumour.' Oncoses,- tumours, as 
diseases. Oncotomy (to/xyj, ' incision.') The opening of an 
abscess, or removal of a tumour. 

Oneiros (ovupos) ' a dream.' Hence, Oneirodynia (o§wq, 
'pain.') A painful dreaming. Gneirogmus, (orfipwy^o?) 
' a lively dream.' Nocturnal pollution. 

Onyx (oia|, genitive om^oj, ' a nail.') Hence, Onychop- 
tosis {ritual^, ' a falling off.') Loss of a nail. 

Opiithalmos (o^ca.uos) ' the eye.' Hence, Ophthalmia, 
and Ophthalmitis, ' inflammation of the eye.' Ophthalmiztcr 
(larpoj, ' a physician.') An oculist. Ophthahnociwcinbmd. 
(xapxivufia, 'cancer.') Cancer of the eye. 

Opistiie (ortiaOt) 'from behind,' 'backwards.' Hence, 
Qpisthocephalon (xe<pa,%q, 'head') the back part of the head. 
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Opisthotonos (-tuvco, * I extend'). Tetanus dorsalis posti- 
cus. 

Ops («4) ' the eye, the look.' Hence, Opsis (04-1?,) ' sight,' 
'vision,' and Opsioniisi {yovaoi, 'diseases') diseases of vision. 
Amblyopia {apfavs, ' dull.') Dulness of vision. Autopsy 
(cwtfoj, ' himself) self-inspection. Diplopia (SirfXooj, ' double') 
Double vision. Cyclopia, {xvxxos, 'a circle') the state of 
having one eye; and Monopsia (poj/oj, ' one ') having the same 
signification. 

Orchis (op^tj, genitive op%t&>;, and op^iSoj) ' the testicle. 
Hence, Orcheotomy {topr n 'incision') and Orchidotomy. 
Castration. Orchitis. Inflammation of the testicle. 

Orchos (op^o?) ' a row:' as of the eyelashes. The tarsus. 
Orchotomy (topy, 'incision') the removal of the tarsus. 

Orexis (opegis) 'appetite.' Hence, Anorexia (a or av, 
'privative') want of appetite. 

Orthos (o P 9o 5 ) 'right,' 'upright.' Hence, Or/Aopaedia 
(riots, genitive rfouSo;, ' a child') the art of correcting or pre- 
venting deformities in the young. OrfAophrenic (^pjjv, 
'mind.') Belonging to right mind. O/Aopnoea (nvo V , 
' breathing ') dyspnoea, requiring the patient to be erect. 

OschE (oozy) ' the scrotum.' Hence, OscAitis. Inflam- 
mation of the scrotum. OscAocarcinoma (xapruvvpa, ' cancer') 
cancer scroti. 

Osme (00 m, 'an odour,' from o|«, 'I smell'). Ozsena, 
{olacva) a fetid ulcer of the nose, is from the same root. 
Osmonosi (voaot, ' a disease') diseases of the sense of smell. 

Osmos (<y<j^o 5 , 'a pushing'). Hence, Endosmose (svSov, 
'within') an inward impulsion. Bxosmose {1%, 'out'). 
An outward impulsion. 

Osphrasia (off^patfta) ' an odour.' Osphresis, {ocfp^ii) 
' the sense of smell.' Hence, Osphresiology, (xoyoj, ' a dis- 
course') a treatise on, or description of, odours. 
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Osphys (o^O Coxa. 'The hip.' Hence Omalgia 
(«a y o ? , 'pain') coxalgia. Pain in the hip. Osphyltis, in- 
flammation of the parts about the hip. 

Osteon (o««o,) « a bone.' Hence, Ostarion, a little bone. 
Osteocopus (*o* OJ , 'fatigue,' 'pain') pain or fatigue m a 
bone: also, Ostealgia (avyoj, ' pain ') and Osteodynia ( «w,, 
' pain.') Osteology (%oyo<, ' a discourse.') A description of 
the bones. Osteomalacia (pajioxos, ' soft') softness of bones. 
Osteonosi (vow, ' a disease') diseases of bone. Osteosarcoma 
(ffopl, ' flesh') a kind of fleshy swelling of bone. Osteosis 
and Ostosis; a bony tumour; ossification. Osteosteatoma 
(etsaivpa, 'a fatty tumour;') a kind of suety tumour of bone. 

Ota («*a) 'the ears.' Hence, Omagra (aypa, 'seizure') 
an ear pick. O/algia (afcyoj, 'pain') earache. Otenchytes 
($yxv», from ev, and X v*>, ' I pour') an ear syringe. Otica. 
Remedies for the ear. Ofitis, Inflammation of the ear. 
Oterrhcea (/>««, ' I flow.') A discharge from the ear. 

Oxys (o|u S ) ' acute, sharp, sour.' Oxos (ofoj,) ' vinegar.' 
Oxide. A diminutive of oxos. Oxycratum (xpautj, 'a 
mixture') a mixture of vinegar, honey, and water. Oxy- 
ecoi'a (oZvrjxoia) (axoq, ' audition,') too great acuteness of 
hearing. Oxyg&a (ycaa, ' milk') sour milk. Oxygen (yew, 
*I make') the oxidizing gas. Oxymel (p,e%t, 'honey') a 
mixture of vinegar and honey. Oxynosos, Oxynostxaa. 
(voaos, ' a disease ') an acute disease. Oxyopia («4>, ' vision ') 
acuteness of vision. Oxyosphresia (osfpygis, 'smell') 
acuteness of the sense of smell. Ox^/phlegmasia (q>%eyy.aa<.n, 
1 inflammation.') Acute inflammation. Oxyregmia (epevyo- 
(iai, * to belch.') An acid eructation. 

P. 

Paciiys (itaxvi) ' thick,' ' fat,' « fleshy.' Hence, Pachx- 
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mia, and Pachysomia. (dt.ua, 'blood.') Too great thickness 
of the blood. 

Pais (*aij, genitive rtatSoj) ' a boy,' ' a child.' Hence, 
Pantatrophia (a, privative, and ■tpofp7 l , ' nourishment.') Atro- 
phy of children. 

Palin (ftaxiv) ' again.' Hence, Paftndromia (Spouoj, < a 
race,' ' a course.') A relapse. 

Palmos, Palmus (rta^uos) ' palpitation.' Palmic, belong- 
ing to palpitation. 

Pan (*a 5 , rfacra, jiav, genitive navtos) 'all.' Panplegia 
or Pamplegia (*Jtyy*7, ' a stroke.') General palsy. Pan- 
chymagogue (zvpos, ' a juice,' ay«, ' I expel.') A cathartic, 
which evacuates every thing. Pancreas (xpeaj, ' flesh,') 
♦all flesh.' The sweetbread. Pancreatitis, inflammation 
of the pancreas. PanJagogue (oy«, ' I expel;') a panchy- 
magogue. Pantaphobia ($>o/3o S ) ' a universal dread.' 

Para (*apa) ' by, near, contrary to, through, (per) above, 
and beyond, (ultra); besides, {prater.)' Hence, Paracen- 
tesis (rta ? axevtr^) (»«*m>, ' I stick.') A perforation of the 
abdomen, in ascites. Paracme (ax^, ' the top.') The stage 
of declension, after a disease has attained the height. Hence, 
also, Paracmastic. Paralysis (%v*>, 'I loosen;') palsy. 
Paraphimosis (<j>tMo«, ' I constrict,' ' I bind tight.') A con- 
striction of the prepuce behind the glans. Paraplegia, and 
Paraplexia (*apa*wit«*,) (*»W7> ' a stroke.') Paralysis of. 
a part,— usually of the lower part,— of the body. Parato- 
pia (t 0*05, ' a place.') A dislocation. Paregoric (sapjjyopew, 
<I soothe.') A soothing remedy. Parenchyma (ty&Fh 
< an infusion;' », ' in,' and *»ar, ' I pour.') The substance 
of a tissue, which is cellular or interstitial. Paresis, (t W u, 
'to send;') paralysis. Paristhmltis (tsfluoj, 'a passage 
through,' the fauces.) ' Inflammation of the tonsils. Par- 
onychia (oM, ' a nail;') whitlow. Parotid (««, -*o* ; the 
ar-') near the car. PorOlii (oiAov, ' the gum;') gumboil. 
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In the terms Paracusis (axotHUj, ' the act of hearing,') 
morbid hearing, Parapsis (a^i?, ' touch,') morbid touch, 
Parabysma (pvepa, ' a stopping up,') morbid engorgement, 
Parosmis, (o»^, ' smell,') morbid smell, Paruria (ovpea, 'I 
pass the urine,') morbid micturition, &c. &c— used by Dr. 
Good — para means a defective or morbid condition. 

Pathos (*a0os) 'a disease.' Hence, Pathema, (daflj^a) 
and Pathematology or Pathology (*oyos, ' a discourse.') 
The doctrine, or description, of disease. Pathognomonic 
(yvtogi;, ' discernment,') characteristic of a disease. Idio- 
pathic (tStoj, ' peculiar,') primary, as opposed to sympto- 
matic. 

Pella (ssajta) Pellis, ' the skin.' Hence, PeZ/agra (a W a, 
' a seizure.') A cutaneous disease of Italy. 

Pelys, Pelyx, Pellis (eefcps, accxv£, ami?, ' a dish ' or 
'bowl.') The pelvis. Hence, Pedometer, or Pelycometex 
(pe-tpov, ' measure.') A pelvimeter. 

Pepsis (dE^ts) (*?««, ' I concoct,' ' I digest;') digestion; 
Pepansis and Pepasmus, coneoction. Pepastic and Peptic, 
concerning digestion; Dyspepsia (Sdj, 'with difficulty;') 
indigestion. 

Peri (rtspt) 'about,' 'on all sides,' 'round about.' An 
augmentative. Hence, Perialgia (oayo?, 'pain.') A severe 
and general pain. Periamma and Periapton (rtfpia^a, 
fteptaH'tov) (artta, 'I hang, to.') An amulet. Pericardium 
(xapSta, 'the heart') the membrane surrounding the heart. 
Perichondrium (xovSpo;, 'a cartilage') the membrane cover- 
ing a cartilage. Pericranium (xpaviov, 'the skull') the 
membrane covering the skull. Pen'naeum (mos, 'temple' 
(?)) the space between the parts of generation and the anus. 
Periosteum (oateov, ' a bone ') the membrane covering a bone. 
Peripneumonia (TCvtvpuvia, 'inflammation of the lungs') 
pneumonitis. Peristaltic (<sti%%a, 'I send') vermicular 
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motion, as of the intestines; Peristole. Peritoneum (*««», 
' I stretch ') the membrane lining the abdomen. 

Perone (ae ? ov V , < a clasp.') The fibula. Hence, Pero- 
naeas, a muscle of the fibula. 

Petra, Petros (ciftfpa, tf£*£os, ' a stone.') The petrous 
or hard portion of the temporal bone. Hence, Pelrel&um 
(t5uuoi>, ' oil ') petroleum, rock or stone oil. 

Phacos (<?>axoj) ■ a lentil or lens;' also, 'a freckle.' Phac- 
Itis, inflammation of the crystalline lens. P/iacopsis (co^ 
' face ') one with a freckled face. P/mcoscotoma (oxo^w^a, 
' darkness ') cataract. 

PhacxO (t«y"0 ' to eat.' Hence, Phagsena and Phage- 
dena, an eating ulcer. Dysphagia (Suj, 'difficult') diffi- 
culty of deglutition. 

Phalacros (foaaxgoj,) 'bald.' Hence, Phalacroma, 
baldness; and Phalacrotes. 

Phalanx and Phalangk (<5>caayi, and $caayy/?,) ' a row 
or series.' The small bones of the fingers and toes are 
called Phalanges. Phalangosls (<pa-Kayyuet,s) trichiasis. 
Phalangettianus, any thing relating to the third phalanx of 
the fingers or toes. Phalangianus, any thing relating to 
the first phalanx. Phalanginianus, any thing relating to 
the second. 

Phallus («}>a?aos) ' the penis.' Hence, P/*a#ocarcinoma 
(xae,xwop.a, 'cancer') cancer of the penis. P/Wforrhagia 
('^ayjj, ' a violent flow') hemorrhage from the male organ. 

Pharmacon ((fafjuaaw) 'a medicine.' Hence, Pharma- 
ceum (<pat>ixax£<.ov) an apothecary's shop; a pharmacy. 
Pharmaceutic!-, Pharmacia, the art of preparing medicines; 
Pharmacy. Pharmacology (%oyo<;, 'a discourse') materia 
medica. P/iarmacopoeia (csoww, ' I make') an officinal direc- 
tion for the preparation of medicines. P/tarmacopola (*to- 
te», ' I vend ') a vender of drugs; an apothecary. 
10 
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Pharynx (*oj«y|,) Pharyx (fa^t,) Pharus ($ a g 05) ' the 
swallow;' the top of the gullet. Hence, Pharyngitis, in- 
flammation of the pharynx. Pharyngotomy (*o/**, ' inci- 
sion') the operation of cutting into the pharynx. 

PhatnjS foatvij) Phatnion (tyatviov) an alveolus. Hence, 
Phatnorrhagia (?ay»j, ' a violent flow ') hemorrhage from the 
alveoli. 

Phimos (fot/ioi) ' a muzzle, a bit.' Hence, Phimosis. A 
constriction of the prepuce, so that it cannot be drawn back 
ever the glans. 

Piilebs (<jjto4<) ' a vein.' Hence, Phlebemysma (tvpvapa, 
'dilatation') a varix. Phlebitis, inflammation of a vein. 
Phlebotomy (tfo^, 'incision') venesection. 

Phlegma (tpxeyfia, genitive ^y^aroj) 'heat, inflammation;' 
also, phlegm. Hence, Phleg?nagogne (ayo>, 'I expel') a 
cathartic, that expels mucus. Phlegmasia, inflammation. 
Phlegmatia, a watery or phlegmatic swelling. Phltgmato- 
pyra fap, ' fever') a mucous fever. Phlegmalorrhcea (pe«, 
'I flow') a catarrh. Phlegmon (yXtyfiovfj) inflammation; 
also, an inflammatory swelling. Phlegmonous (udos, ' re- 
semblance') inflammatory. P/i/egwiymenitis (vpyv, a 'mem- 
brane') inflammation of a mucous membrane. 

Phlox ($tiw|) ' flame.' Hence, Phlogddes («8o$, ' form, 
resemblance ') inflamed. Phlogoyyra fag, ' fever ') inflam- 
matory fever. Phlogosis, inflammation. Phlogotica, in- 
flammations. 

Phlyctis (tyxvxtig) and Phlyctjena favxtawa) (from $%v*>, 
<j,\vl»> ' I boil') a vesicular eruption. Phlycleenoid (^vxtat- 
rttins) resembling Phlyctaenae. Phlyzacium favtaxiov) a 
vesicular eruption. Phlysis, a genus to which Paronychia 
belongs. [Good.] 

Phobos (<j>o/3o 5 ) 'dread.' Hence, Phobouipson (81+0, 
'thirst') hydrophobia. 
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Phone (<}>«^) 'voice.' Hence, Phorica, PhoJionosi 
(voaos, « a disease') diseases of the voice, aphonia (a pri- 
vative) loss of voice. Dysphoria {his, ■ difficult') impaired 
voice. 

Phorous (<}>«•£«, ' I carry 5 ) a suffix denoting conveyance. 
Hence, Galaciophorous (yaxa, yoaaxroj, 'milk') a conveyor 
of milk. 

Phren foriv) 'the mind.' The diaphragm. Hence, 
Phremtis, inflammation of the brain; also Phrenesis, Phre- 
netlasis, and Phrenetismus. Phrenic, belonging to the 
diaphragm. Phrenology Oyo?, ' a discourse') the doctrine 
of the mind; craniology. 

Phrix (<j>p<-i, genitive <j>ptxoy) Phrick {<p?t,xiq) Piiricasmus 
(^pixaff^oj) 'shivering.' Hence, PArocodes (**8<s, 'form') 
Febris algida. 

Phtheir (4>0£ip) 'a louse.' Hence, Phtheirlasis or 
Ptheriasis. The Morbus pediculosus. 

Phthoe ($Qori) ($0«o, ' I waste away.') Phthisis, con- 
sumption. Hence, Phthisical, consumptive. Pthismiz 
(ovpov, 'urine') diabetes mellitus. 

Piiyma ($v/xa, genitive tyvpatoi) (jpva, fvaco, guffaw, ' I inflate ) 
a swelling. Phymaticus, belonging to a swelling. Phy- 
mation (*t>/«x*iov) a small boil. Physa(?vaa) a bladder- 
A bulla or bleb. Physconia, a prominence of the lower 
belly. Pot belly. Physcma, inflation with wind. Physo- 
metra {pqtph ' the womb ') inflation of the womb by air, 
PAiysothorax, pneumothorax. 

Piiysis fovais — <t>vu, ' I generate ') nature. Hence, Phy- 
sics, the doctrine of nature ; and Physiology (>.oyo ? , ' a dis- 
course') now generally restricted to the doctrine of the func- 
tions of the human body. Physiognomy (yveotfu, ' discri- 
mination') the art of judging of disposition, &c. by the 
countenance. PAyaiatrice (tat 9 cx V , 'the healing art') the 
vis medicatrix naturae. 
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Phyton frtov) 'a plant,' 'a vegetable' (same etymon.) 
Phytologj (xo r o ? , ' a discourse ') botany. Phytotomy (to M , 
'incision') vegetable anatomy. 

Picros (*« P os) ' bitter.' Hence, Picromel {^u, ' honey;' 
having the consistence of honey) the bitter principle of the 
bile. Picrotoxme (*ogtso* 'a poison') 'bitter poison.' 
The poisonous principle of the Cocculus Indicus. 

Pityron (Ttrtvpov) ' bran.' Hence, Pityriasis, dandriff. 

Plaga, PlEgE (7i%t]yti) ' a stroke.' Hence, Hemiplegia, 
&c. 

Plastic (mxatj* ixos) ' forming, formative.' Hence, Plas- 
ticismus, the formative impulse, or b i 1 d u n g s t r i e b. 
Bleyharoplasly, Cheiloplasty, Rhinoplasty, &c. &c. 

Platys (rtjitttnj, ' flat, broad.') Hence, Platysma (»*a- 
tvsfia) a broad surface; — as Platysma-myodes, a broad 
muscle of the neck. 

PlErEs (rt^jjp^j) Plenus: 'full.' Hence, Plerosis, and 
Pleroma. Fulness. Repletion. Plethora (Ttkydupy, from 
7t%7j9io, 'I fill') fulness of vessels. 

Pleura (rtXsvpa, 'the membrane lining the chest') (from 
Tixripyji [?]). Hence, PZewralgia (cayoj, 'pain') and Pleu- 
rodyne (oSwy, ' pain ') pain in the side. Pleuresia and 
Pleuritis. Inflammation of the pleura. Pleurothotonos 
(rthsvpoOsv, 'from the side,' and teivu, 'I extend') tetanus 
lateralis. 

Plexis (rtT^iij) same as Plaga and PlEgE, ' a stroke.' 
Hence, P/mmeter (pstpov, ' measure,') the measurer of a 
stroke. An instrument used in percussion. 

Pneuma (Ttvsvfia, ' air, wind.') Hence, Pneumatic, be- 
longing to air. Pneumatica, diseases of the respiratory 
function. [Good.] Pneumatosis, flatulence. Pneumalo- 
thorax, and Pneumothorax (0«paf, ' the chest') wind in the 
cavity of the chest. Pneumonia and Pneumonitis, in(l;uu- 
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mation of the lungs. Pneumonica, diseases affecting the 
lungs, their membranes or motive power. [Good.] 

Pnigma (itviypo) Pnixis (tfi'titj) Pnix («rc|): from sfvtyco, 
* 1 strangle.' Strangulation. Suffocation: A high degree of 
asthma. Hence, Pnigalion (aviyauw) the nightmare. 

PnoE (nvorj) and Pncea (Ttvoiri) 'breath.' — Hence, Dys- 
pncea, Orthopncea, &c. 

Podos (genitive of ttovs,pes, * the foot.') Hence, Podagra 
(aypa, 'a seizure') gout. Potfencephalus (ayx^cacw, « the 
brain.') A foetus having the brain on a kind of pedicle. 

Polys (rfo?ivs, ' many: full.') Hence, Po/i/amiia (Atpa, 
'blood') Plethora. Potychrestus (xmaa, 'to use') much 
used; — as Sal Polychrestum. Polydipsia {St4a, 'thirst') 
much thirst. Polypus (mow*, 'a foot') having many feet. 
A tumour compared to certain zoophytes. Pofysarcia. 
Having much flesh. Obesity: also, Pofysomatia (<j<w/*a, 
' the body.') Pofytrophia (tpo^, ' nourishment') supernu- 
trition. 

Pomphos (rto^qioj, ' a blister,' ' a bleb,' ' a vesicle.') The 
same as Pemphix, and Pemphigus, and Pompholyx. 

Posia, Posis (rtotfij, 'drinking.') Hence, Brachy/wst'a 
(flpaxvi, * short ') drinking little. The same as Hydrophobia. 
PosthE (*o.j0u, ' the prepuce:' also, 'the penis:') Posthe- 
tomy (tofiri, 'incision') circumcision. Posthitis, inflam- 
mation of the prepuce. 

Presbys, (rtpstfjSvj, 'old.') Hence, Presbyopia («4, 
'vision.') The vision of the aged. Long-sightedness. 

PriAFUS (n P tortoj) the god Priapus: also, the penis. 
Hence, Priapism. Constant and distressing erection. 

Pro (rtpo) Pros (*pos) 'before.' Hence, Procatarctic (*<**«%, 

and a P *w, ' I begin') precursory, preparatory. Prodromus 

(Spopwa, ' I run,') (rtpoSpo.uo?.) A precursor, forerunner. A 

premonitory. Proegumenos (tjysopuM, ' to precede.') The 

10* 
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same as Procatarctic. Prognosis (yvatrt*, 'discrimina- 
tion.') Judgment regarding the future progress of a dii 
Prophylaxis {^a^aaa, 'I guard') prevention. Pro- 
ptosis (rtf torftj, ' a falling down ') prolapsus; and Proploma. 
Prosopon («4-, ' the eye ') the forehead. Prosopalgia (cayo;, 
' pain') pain in the forehead. Prostate (atoa, ' I stand ') the 
prostate gland. Prostatitis. Inflammation of the prostate. 

Proctos (rtpoxtoi) ' the anus.' Hence, Proctalgia, (cayoj, 
' pain ') pain in the anus. Proctitis. Inflammation of the 
anus. Proctocele xr[kr n (' rupture;') Proctoptoma (rcm/ia, 
1 a falling down ') and Proctoptosis (rtrcoctj, ' a falling down') 
Prolapsus ani. 

Protos (rfpcor'os) ' the first.' As Protogala, (yoaa, ' milk ') 
the colostrum or first milk. 

Pseudos (4ju6oj) ' false.' Hence, Pseuchcoe (01x017, ' au- 
dition,') false hearing. Psewrfaesthesis {avfOrjaii, ' feeling') 
depraved feeling. Pseudomeninx (fi^viy^, ' a membrane ') 
a false membrane. Psci/cfomorphe (juop^, 'form.') A 
false or irregular form. Psei«/opia, Psewc/opsia, Pseud- 
opsis (o-^tj, 'vision.') False vision. Psewc/osyphilis, spu- 
rious syphilis. 

Psilos (4ao?) ' bald, naked: bare.' Hence, Psiloma 
(4-tXco/ia) ' baldness.' P silo sis (^awut?) the act of making 
bald. Psildthron (^.wflpoi) a depilatory. 

Psoa (4.0a) ' the region of the loins.' Hence, Psoas, 
applied to a muscle, and an abscess. Psoitis. Inflammation 
of the psoas muscle. 

Psophos (4o.j>o{) 'a rattling noise.' Hence, Psophrma 
(4-cx^a,) and Psophesis (4-0^01*5.) A sonorous discharge 
of wind. 

Psora (4«pa) ' the itch.' Hence, Psoriasis. An itching 
eruption. Psoropthalmia (oe P Oa\uo;, 'the eye') an itching 
ophthalmia. 

Psyche (*v X v) ' die soul, the mind.' Hence, Psychology 
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(jLoyos, 'a description') the doctrine of the mind: mental 
philosophy. 

Psychkos (4u*poj) ' cold: frosty: cool.' Hence, Psychro- 
lutron (xorco, *ov*pf «, ' to wash ') the cold bath. Psychro- 
posia (rtotfts, 'drink') the use of cold drinks. Psycticus. 
A refrigerant. 

Ptarmos (rftfapjuos,) sneezing, sternutation. Hence, Ptar- 
mica. Sternutatories. 

Pteryx (rt^sp-ul) ' a wing.' Hence, Pterygium (**epv- 
ytov) a small wing. An aliform formation, extending from 
the lachrymal caruncle towards the cornea. Pterygodes, 
Pterygoid (»8oj, 'shape') wing-shaped; as the Pterygoid 
processes. 

PtSchos (rtT*w*oj) ' a poor person.' Hence, Ptochomixxm 
(xo^sco, ' I take care of ') and Pfoc/todochium (Ss^o/tcw, ' I 
receive ') an alms-house. 

Ptoma {ntiofxa) 'a fall;' and Ptosis (meatus) 'falling.' 
Common suffixes denoting Prolapsus;— as Archqpfoma, and 
Archoptosis (ap*oj, ' the anus.') Prolapsus ani. 

Ptyalon, Ptyklon (rttvaxov, TttvcXov) ' saliva,' (rttva, 
' to spit.') Hence, Ptyalagogaea (oyw, ' to expel ') salivants. 
Ptyalism; salivation. From the same root proceed, 
Ptysis, (hivoh) the act of spitting, and Ptysma, the sputum. 
Pfysmagogae (oy», ' to expel;') an expectorant. 

Pylk (rtvu) porta, 'a gate, or door.' Hence, Pylem- 
phraxis (fpf f»$H, ' obstruction;') an obstruction of the vena 
porta?. Pylorus (ndfliwpos, ' a door-keeper.') The lower 
orifice of the stomach. 

Pyon (rtvov) Pyos (rtuoj) ' pus.' Hence, Progenia (<y«- 
,-aco, ' I form,') and Pyosis and Pyopoiesis (rtoisco, ' to make.') 
The formation of pus; suppuration. Pyothprax (flcopag) 
'the chest;' Empyema. Pyuria (wpw, 'urine;') purulent 

urine. 

Pyb («vp) ' five:' also fever heat, and fever. Pyra («wpo) 
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and Pyretos («ft,ps*o S ) fever. Pyreciica, fevers. [Good.] 

Pyretology (xoyo f , ' a discourse.') The doctrine of fever. 

Pyrexia («v P *iia) (' fever;') an attack of fever. Pyrosis 
(«t>pw<»j, 'burning;') heartburn; water brash. 

R. 

Rachis or Rhachis ('paxn) ' a thorn;' the spine. Hence, 
Rhachia\gia (axyo?, « pain;') pain in the back: also, Colica 
Pictonum. Rhachitis, inflammation of the spine: also, 
Rickets. 

Rage or RhagE ('pay?) as a suffix, means violent rupture 
or discharge; as in llemorrhagia, Menorrhagia, &c. &c. 
[See Rhexis.] 

Rax or Rhax ('pal? genitive 'payoj) ' a grape;' «««. 
Hence, Rhagodes, Rhagoides (etSoj, « resemblance;') grape- 
like. The t^uert is so called. 

Raphe or RhapiiE ('p a $"?) 'a suture;' and Raphis or 
Rhaphis ('pc^ns) 'a needle.' Hence, RhaphianclstYon (*y- 
*Kji*po»-, ' a hook;') an instrument for drawing the iris forward. 

Rhachis, see Rachis. 

RhagE, see Rage. 

Rhax, see Rax. 

Rheuma ('pev^a) ' a flux,' (pea, ' I flow.') Hence, Rheu- 
wia/algia (a%yos, ' pain;') a rheumatic pain; Rheumatism. 
Rheumatopyva (»upa, ' fever;') rheumatic fever. . 

Rhexis ('p«iis) ' a tearing away,' ' a rupture.' Like Phage. 

Rhin, Rhis («p«», <pt5, genitive <p«;os) ' the nose.' Rhino- 
plasty («?ia(j(j«, 'I form.') The Taliacotian operation, 
.fl/unorrhagia ('pay*), [see Rage,] Epistaxis. 

Rhoe (< P oij) and Rhoha, 'a flux;' a flow; as Diarrhoea, 
Hazmorrhcea, 8fC fyc. 

Rhombos ('po^o?) 'the rhomb: — a mathematical figure. 
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Hence, Rhomboid (ftSoj, 'shape.') The muscle Ehom- 
bo'ides. 

S. 

Salpinx (tfaxaiyi, genitive tfoaaiyyoy) ' a trumpet;' the Eu- 
stachian trumpet, or tube. Hence, tfa/pingemphraxis (e^- 
cj>pa|is, ' obstruction;') obstruction of the Eustachian tube. 

Sapros (tfacjpo;) ' foul;' of bad odour. Hence, Saprosto- 
mus (fftfo^a, ' mouth.') One who has an offensive breath. 

Sarx (ffapi, genitive crapxoj) 'flesh.' Hence, Sarcoma 
(tfapx^Yta) ' a fleshy tumour.' Sarcomatous, Sarcomatodes 
(a8oj, 'resemblance;') flesh-like; fleshy. Sarcosis, the 
formation of flesh. 

ScaphE (<Txa<j>ij) ' a trough, a dish, a ship.' Hence Sca- 
phoides, Scaphodes («t8oj, 'shape,') dish-shaped, or ship- 
shaped, as the os scaphoides, or os naviculars 

Scelos (axeKos) ' the leg;' the shin-bone. Hence, Scet 
algia (ooyoj, 'pain;') pain in the leg. Scelotyrbe (tvpfin, 
' weakness, restlessness:') weakness or tottering of the knees. 

Scirrhus (ffxip/'os) ' hard, indurated;' a tumour of a cancer- 
ous hardness. Also, Scirrhoma, ScirrhoctXe (xrj%y, 'tu- 
mour;') a hard fleshy tumour. 

Scleros (sxXfipoi) 'dry, hard;' (txaXka, 'I dry:' hence 
skeleton.) Scleremia, Scleremus, the induration of the 
cellular tissue of the new-born. Sclerotica (tunica,) the 
hard coat of the eye. 

Scope (xxogv) Scopia (oxocsm) Scopus (tfxossoj) 'from 
(sxoaea, ' I look around.' A common suffix to words, mean- 
ing ' view of, inspection;' as Cranioscopy: Stethosco/je, #c. 

Scotos (cjxoroj) 'darkness.' Hence, Scotodinc, (§t,vo;, 
' vertigo;') vertigo, with darkness before the eyes. 

ScybXLon, (oxvf3a%ov) ' dung;' also, hard, dried excrement. 

Scytos (<sxvtos, xvto$, cutis,) ' the skin;' leather. Hence, 
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Scytltis, inflammation of the skin. Scyfodephmm (8«t»» 
* I moisten;') tannin. 

Sema (a W a) Semeion (an^uv) 'a sign,' 'a symptom.' 
Hence, Semeiology or -Semiology (a.oyoj, ' a discourse.') 
The doctrine of symptoms. Semeiotice or Semiotice, 
semiology. 

Sepsis (tf^ij) 'putrefaction;' also, Sepedon, (eerttSav) 
Septic, a promoter of putrefaction. Sejptoipyra. (jtvpa, ' fever,') 
a putrid fever. 

SesAmon ((sriaafiov) ' the seed of the sesamwm.' Hence, 
.Sesamoid, Sesamoides, Sesambdes («i5os, ' resemblance;') 
sesamum-like; as the sesamoid bones. 

Sialon (tfiaa.oj') Siklon (oti%ov) ' saliva.' Hence, Sial- 
agogues (aya>, < I expel;') salivants. 

Sigma (<uyua) ' the old Greek s or c' Hence, Sigmat- 
odes, Sigmbdes, Sigmoid (etSoj, 'form;') like the c; semi- 
lunar in shape; — as the sigmoid valves. 

Sitos (ofitoj) ' food.' Hence, Sitology (xoyoj, ' a dis- 
course.') The doctrine of food. 

Soma (cc^a) 'body.' A common suffix to words. 

Spasmus (tfrfas^os) (<?rfouy, ' to draw up;') ' spasm, cramp.' 
Hence, Spasmodic (ft§oj, ' resemblance;') relating to spasm. 
Spastic. 

Sperma (tfTtfpiia) ' sperm, seed.' Hence, Spermatic, re- 
lating to the sperm, hematopoietic (,-totf^, 'to make;') 
sperm making. 

Sphacelus (e<paxe%o;) 'mortification.' Sphaceloid(etio;, 
« resemblance;') gangrenous. 

Sphen (o$vv) 'a wedge.' Hence, Sphenoid (biSos, 're- 
semblance;') wedge-shaped, as the sphenoid bone. 

Sphinxis (ff4>iy|tj) « the act of binding or constricting.' 
Hence, Sphincter, a constrictor, as the sphincter ani. 
Sphingonta, astringents, styptics. 

SPHYGMUS, SPHYGMA (ofvypo;, a^vy M ) 'the pulse.' 
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Hence, Sphygmoid (stSoj, 'likeness;') pulsatile. Sphygmo- 
logy (xoyos, ' a discourse.') The doctrine of the pulse. 
Sphygmometer {juat pov, ' a measure.') A measurer of the 
pulse. 

Spilos (<?7taos,) Spiloma (tfrtaco^a) ' a mark;' a mother's 
mark or naevus. 

Splanchna (ffrtxay^t/a, ' the viscera;' plural of <37fKayxvov.) 
Hence, Splanchnic, belonging to the viscera. Splanchno- 
logy, (xoyoj, ' a discourse.') A treatise on the viscera. 
Splanchnica, disquiet or diseased action in the organs aux- 
iliary to digestion. [^Good.] 

Spondylus (artovSvXos) ' a vertebra.' Hence, Spondylitis, 
inflammation of the vertebrae. 

Staphylk (6ta<pv\ri) ' a grape;' the uvula. Hence, Sta- 
phyloncus (oyxo$, 'swelling;') swelling of the uvula, Sta- 
phylitis, inflammation of the uvula. Staphillnus, belonging 
to the uvula. Staphyloma, a tumour of the eye, likened to 
a grape. Staphylovaphy (pa<pr;, ' a suture,') the suture of 
the cleft palate. 

Stear (stcctp, genitive csteatoi) ' tallow, suet.' Hence^ 
Stearin, absolute suet. Steatoma, a tumour containing a 
suety substance. 

Stegnos (ctiyvos) ' thick; inspissated; drawn together.' 
Hence, Stcgnolic, an astringent. 

Stenos (atfvoi) ' narrow; strait.' Hence, -Stenocardia 
(xap5«x, ' the heart,') angina pectoris. 

Sternum (otspvov) 'the breastbone.' *S7ernalgia (oayoj, 
' pain,') angina pectoris. 

StEthos (d-tr^os) ' the breast.' Hence, Stethoscope, 
(axoftea, ' I view,' ' I examine.') An instrument used in the 
diagnosis of chest diseases. 

SthenTa and Sthenos (^si/os) ' strength.' Hence 
Sthenic, connected with strength. Asthenic, (a, privative) 
connected with privation of strength. 
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Stole (etoty, a ' mission.') Hence, Diastole (8taa<ts%%a, 
'I dilate;') dilatation of the heart. Systole (avatw, ' I 
contract;') contraction of the heart. 

Stoma (ato/xa, genitive <jtopa*o S ) ' the mouth.' Hence, 
Stomatic, a remedy for the mouth, kstomia, (a, privative) 
the state in which the mouth is wanting. 

Strabus (<ttpaj3oj) ' twisting ;' one who squints. Stra- 
bismus, the act of squinting. Strabotomy (toy. v , ' incision'). 
An operation for removing strabismus. 

Stranx (tfi-poyl) 'a drop.' Hence, Strangury (oupoi/, 
' urine ;') the urine passed by drops. 

Strophy (rs-tpo^rj) ' a turning,' ' a version.' Hence, Ex- 
strophy («|, 'out.') An eversion, or turning out: extro- 
version. 

Stylus (ctt'dXoj) ' a style or pen, a pillar.' Hence, Sty- 
loid, Stylddes (stSoj, 'form; style-like,') as the styloid pro- 
cess. 

Styma (sfUjUtt) ' priapism.' Stymatosis and Slymator- 
rhagia ('pay;?, ' violent discharge.') Bleeding from the penis, 
when in a state of erection. 

Stypsis (atv^ti) * astringency; condensation.' Hence, 
Styptic, an astringent. 

Sycon (gvxov) Jims, ' a fig.' Hence, Sycoma, a tumour 
like a fig. 

Sym, Syn (aw) 'with, together:' — like the cam, col, con, 
cor, of the Latins. Before b, p, ph, ps, and m,—syn or 
xyn are changed into sym or xym (com): before c, ch, g, 
k, and x, into syn or xyn,—ovy or fry (con): before / into 
syl or xyl (col): before r into syr or xyr (cor): and before 
s into sy or xy, sys (co and cos.) Hence, Symphysis (*««, 
' I grow.') A conjunction or union ; as weil as a bond of 
union. Symiciica. (ayu, 'I drive;') inspissants. .Synaetia 
Can-to, ' a cause,') concausa. A fellow cause. SynvafM 
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(ay*<o, 'I choke;') angina. The same as Cynanche. 
Synarthrosis (apflpov, 'a joint;') a joint having little or no 
motion. Synchondrosis (zovSpos, 'a cartilage;') a joint by 
means of cartilage. Synchondrotomy (to^, 'incision.') 
The section of the symphysis pubis. Syncope (xonca, 
' I strike ;') fainting. Syncrasis (xpaat,$, ' a mixture ;') a com- 
mixture. Si/ndesmus (6is,uo^, * a ligament;') a ligamentous 
union. Syndesmology (xoyoj, a ' description;') a description 
of the ligaments. Syndesmosis, a union by means of liga- 
ment. Synechia (t^w, ' I hold.') An adhesion between the 
iris and capsule of the lens, or the cornea. Synizesis (i£», 
' I place upon.') Closure of the pupil. Sj/nocha, and Syno- 
chus (?*«, ' I hold;') a continued fever. The former has 
been used for a more inflammatory fever than the latter. 
Syssarcosis (crapi, ' flesh;') a union by means of flesh. Sys- 
tole {_6tiVKo>, 'I send;') contraction, especially of the heart. 

Syrinx (ffugtyt, ' a pipe;') a fistula. Hence, Syri?igbdes 
(atSoj, 'resemblance.') Fistulous. Syringdtoxay (topy, ' in- 
cision.') The operation for fistula. 



Taxis (Vafij, ' order;') the restoration of order; the resto- 
ration of displaced parts, — as in hernia. 7fl!a:&ologia (%oyos, 
' a discourse;') symptomatology. 

Tecnon (tExvov, ' a child.') Hence, 7^cnoctonia (xtovo;, 
•murder;') infanticide. 

Tenon (twos) ' a tendon.' Tenotomy (*o^, ' incision.') 
The operation of tendon cutting. 

Teras (tipa;, genitive rsparoj, ' a monster.') Hence, Te- 
ratology (%oyos, ' a description.') A description, or the doc- 
trine of monsters. 

Tetanus (tstavos,) ' extended, stretched;' from tuvu, ' to 
11 
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extend.' A disease, characterized by tonic spasms. Hence, 
Tetanic, suffering under, or belonging to, tetanus. 

ThanAtos {Bavatou 'death.') Hence, Thanatology, (*o- 
yo<r, ' discourse.') The doctrine of death. 

ThelE (etui, ' the female breast; the nipple:') (Oom, 'I 
milk,' ' I give milk.') Thelitis, inflammation of the nipple. 
77ieZoncus (oyxoj, ' tumour,') a tumour of the breast. 

Ther (%>, genitive 0>?pos,) ' an animal;' ' a wild animal.' 
Hence, Theria (diminutive) worms in bodies. Therid.cz, 
antidotes or counterpoisons. Theriotomy (topr;, ' incision;') 
animal anatomy. 

Therapeia, TherapTa, Therapeusia, Therapeutica, 
or TherapeuticE, (from 6epa7iu>, ' I warm,' ' I cherish;') 
' service; ministry.' The healing art. 

Tiierma or Therme (peppa, genitive ^ipuatos; §tppt>) 
'heat.' Hence, Thermae, warm springs. Thermal, con- 
cerning warm sjprings. 

Thesis (^mj, ' a position.') A suffix, denoting ' arrange- 
ment.' Hence, Diathesis (Sia, ' throughout.') The dispo- 
sition or habit of the body, or a part of the body. 

Thorax (£upaf , genitive ^wpaxoj,) ' a cuirass;' the chest. 
Hence, Thoraeica, pectoral remedies. Thoracocentesis 
(xsvttio, ' I puncture.') Paracentesis thoracis, Thoracos- 
copy, stethoscopy, percussion, &c. 

Thrombus (Opo^o^,) ' a clot of blood.' Grwnu's. Throm- 
bosis. Coagulation of the blood. 

Thrypsis (tfpi4^>) ' a breaking, crushing, or rubbing to 
pieces.' Hence, Thri/ptic, that which breaks to pieces, — 
as lAthonthryptic. 

Thymiama (Ovfiiafia, ' a fumigation.') Thymidsis — 'the 
act of fumigating.' Cure by fumigation. 

Thymus (Ovfios, ' the gland, or glandiform body of the tho- 
rax;') so called, it has been presumed, from its resemblance 
to the head of the flower of the Thymus, a kind of leek or 
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wild onion [?]. Thymitis. Inflammation of the Thymus 
gland. 

Thyra (Ovpa, ' a door.') Thyreos (evpios,) ' a shield.' In 
composition, Thyreo, and Thyro, mean the Thyroid car- 
tilage. Thyroid, Thyreddes, Thyreo'ides (stSoj, 'resem- 
blance ') shield-shaped, as the Thyroid cartilage. Thyre- 
oncus (oyjcos, ' a tumour') a tumour of the thyroid gland. 
Goitre. Also, 77*yreophyma (q>vna, ' a swelling') and Thy- 
rcocele [x7]%t], 'a tumour'). 

Tocos (-roxo?, ' childbirth.') Hence, Tocology (%oyos, ' a 
discourse ') the art of obstetrics. 

Tome, Tomus (t^j?, topo;, ' incision.') A common suf- 
fix,-— as in Lithotomy, Bronchot o my, &c. Tomotocia (*o- 
xoj, ' parturition ') the Csesarean section. 

Tonus (tovo;,) '■tone? (tswu, ' I stretch') a state of tension 
proper to each organic texture. Hence, Tonic, that which 
gives tone; and Tonicity, the faculty that, determines the 
general tone. 

Topos, Topus (tfortos, 'a place.') Topical, local, topo- 
graphical (ypa^aj, ' description') describing places or regions. 
Hence, topographical anatomy. 

Toxa (tfofa, the plural of to%ov, * a bow,' * an arrow.') 
Hence, Toxicum, {io%<,xov, 'a poison;') formerly a poison 
for arrows. Zb^'cology (a.oyoj, 'a discourse ') a treatise on 
poisons. ' 

Trachys (tpazvs,) ' rough, uneven.' Hence, Trachea, 
(fpa^sta apr'fpia) the windpipe. Tracheitis, inflammation 
of the windpipe ; croup. Tracheitis (rpa^xoj) the neck: 
both it and trachea are so called, on account of the rough- 
ness of the cartilages and cervical processes. 

Tragus (rpayo?, ' the buck-goat.') The odour of the 
armpits ; also, the anterior cartilage of the ear. Tragicus, 
a muscle of the tragus of the ear. 

TrapEza (tparttfr, ' a table.') Hence, Trapezium-— the 
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four-sided figure ; and the muscle Trapezius, so called from 
its shape. Trapezddes or trapezoides ( £t 8oj, ' resemblance') 
a name given to the anterior portion of the Ligamentum 
coraco-claviculare; and to the second bone of the second 
row of the carpus. 

Trauma (t^avfia, ' a wound.') Hence, Traumatic; be- 
longing to a wound. 

Trkma (tptifia,) (tfp»?w, 'I bore') 'a hole or foramen.' 
Tresis (fpws) the act of boring or perforating. Atresia 
(a, privative) the state of being imperforate, or of having no 
aperture, where one ought to exist. Trepanum or Try- 
panum (tpvitavov) the trepan ; (or from t pertio, ' to turn.') 

Tri [ipi) in composition, '■three.'' Hence, 7Viorchis, 
{■tpiopxii, op^tj, 'a testicle') one who has three testicles. 
7Visplanchnic {(sma^xvov, 'a viscus') the great sympa- 
thetic; so called, because distributed to the three splanchnic 
cavities. 7V?splanchnia, the Asiatic cholera. 

Triches (tpvxss'i plural of ^i|, genitive tpix ^ ' tne hair.') 
Hence, Trichiasis, a disease of the hair. Trichismus, 
a splitting of the hair; Fissura pilaris. TWcocephalus 
(xttyaM, ' head ') and Trichuris (ovpa, ' a tail ') a hair-worm; 
hair-tailed. Trichonosi (voao;, ' a disease ') diseases of the 
hair. 

Tripsis (tfpt^iff, 'rubbing; friction.') See Thrypsis. From 
*pij3u>, ' I rub.' Hence, also, Trisis (tfpterij, ' rubbing or 
grinding of the teeth;') and Trismus (fpu/pos, 'lock-jaw.') 

Tritos, (f pitoj, ' the third.') As 7W7oxide, an oxide of 
the third degree. 

Trochtjs (tpoxos, « a wheel,') from *psx*>i ' to run; to make 
run.' Hence, Trochanter, (tpo X avtr;p, < a runner;') two pro- 
minences on the thigh bone are so called. Trochanteric, 
belonging to the trochanter. Trochantinian, belonging to 
the lesser trochanter or trochantin. [Chaussier.] Trochi- 
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ter, the larger of the tubercles of the os humeri. Trochin, 
the lesser of the two. [Chaussier.] Troche, a lozenge of a 
circular shape. Trochlea (tgozaua) a pulley, and Troch- 
lears, the pulley-muscle of the eye. ~E\)itrochlea (im, 
upon) the inner condyle of the os humeri. [Chaussier.] 

Tropiie (tffo<j»?) 'nourishment.' Hence, ktrbphy, wasting. 
Hypertrophy; super-nutrition, &c. Trophonosi {vogo$, ' a 
disease') diseases of nutrition. 

Tylus, Tylos (tvkoi) Callus; thickening of the cuticle. 
Hence, Tyloma, callosity of the hands or feet. 

Tympanum (tv^rtavov, 'a drum,') the drum of the ear. 
Tympanites, Tympany, a disease in which the abdomen 
is distended with air, and sounds like a drum. Hence, 
Tympanitic, belonging to, or resembling, tympanites. 

Typiilos, Typhlus, (t-v^oj, ' blind.') Typhlitis (itis, a 
suffix denoting inflammation. Inflammation of the caecum, 
or blind gut. Typhlosis and Typhlotes, blindness. 

Typhus (tvfo;, 'smoke.') A fever, accompanied with 
cloudiness of the intellect. (?) Typhoid (stSos, 'resem- 
blance ;') resembling typhus. Typhomania, violent delirium, 
with alternation of stupor. 

TyrbE (ivePn) (tvfPu, ' I disturb;') restlessness, disorder. 
(See ScelotyrbE.) 

Tyros (tveos, ' cheese.') Tyrcmesis (s^», ' to vomit,') 
and Tyrosis : the vomiting of curd, by children. Tyroma, 
a cheesy tumour. 

IT. 

Ule (ovXyj, ' a cicatrix,') (mfcos, ' solid, whole.') Perhaps 
from this comes Ulan (ovXov) the gum. Ulilis, inflamma- 
tion of the gum. £/7oncus (oyxoj, 'swelling;') a swelling 
of the gum. Ulotica, medicines that favour cicatrization. 

Uraniscos (oupanrfxo?, ' the roof of the mouth.') Urams- 
11 ; 
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coplasty (nxattixos, 'forming.') Operation for supplying 
defects of the soft palate. 

Uron (o V?ov , ' urine.') Hence, Urachus (oi£a*oj, o^ayoj) 
(e X o, 'I hold;' orayco, 'I expel.') A canal for the urine. 
Uresis (ov^van) the voiding of urine. Ureter (ovp^ w ) a 
channel for the urine from the kidney. Ureteritis, inflam- 
mation of the ureter. Urethra (ovpr { P a) the canal for the 
discharge of the urine from the bladder. Urethritis, in- 
flammation of the urethra. UrethrOTrhagm ('pay*, ' a violent 
discharge;') hemorrhage from the urethra. Urelic, a diu- 
retic. Urocystis (xvotis, ' a bladder ;') the urinary bladder. 
Ur olitlms (xiQoc, ' a stone ;') a urinary calculus. CVomantla 
(fiavgeia, ' divination;') divination by the urine. C/roscopy 
(axoTtiu, ' I examine ;') investigation of the urine. 

Urus, Uris (oupa, ' a tail.') Hence, Hippwm (irfrfos, 'a 
horse;') horse-tail; the Cauda equina. Oxy uris (o|v?, 
* sharp ;') sharp-tailed ; the ascaris vermicularis. Trichwm 
(Spit, *pix°ii 'hair;') hair-tailed; the long thread worm. 

Xeros (fjjpos and | f poj, « dry; hard.') Hence, Xeransis 
(Spared?,) Xerasia (i^pacria,) and Xerasmus (^pag/io;) dry- 
ness, as of the hair. Xerophthalmia (o<j>0afy«a, ' inflamma- 
tion of the eye ;') ophthalmia, without discharge. Xerotri- 
bia, (|i;poT'pij3ta) and Xerotripsis (*ptj3u, ' I rub ;') dry rub- 
bing. 

Xiphos (|i<j>oj,) ' a sAvord.' Hence, Xiphoid, Xiphdii.es ; 
Xiphoies (etS6{, 'resemblance;') sword-like, as the Xiphoid 
or ensiform cartilage. 



Z. 

Zema (?sj»»,) ' a decoction :' also. Apozcm, (£'», ' to boil') 
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Zesis, coction, and decoction. Zeslos (Izoios, ' boiled.') 
Zestalusia (a.ov«, 'to wash;') the hot-bath. 

Zomos (^w/uoj, ' broth or soup.') Hence, Osma~ome or 
Osmozome (o^imj, ' smell.') A proximate principle, which 
gives the flavour of meat to soups. 

Zoon (£«(»•, 'an animal.') Hence, Zoochemia, animal 
chemistry. Zoodynamia (Sw/ajuj, 'power;') the animal or 
vital force. Zoology (xoyo?, ' a discourse ;') the science of 
animals. Zoonomia (vo.uoj, « a law;') the laws of animal 
life. Zoophyte (<pv*ov, 'a vegetable;') one of the lowest 
classes of animals, closely approximating to the vegetable. 
Zootomy (ropy, 'incision;') the anatomy of animals. 

Zygos (£uyoj, jugum,) ' a yoke.' Hence, Zygoma, the 
malar or cheek-bone; and Zygomatic, belonging to the 
cheek-bone, — as zygomatic arch, zygomatic process, tyc. 

The nomenclature of anatomy has been a subject of 
complaint in all times. Having had no fixed princi- 
ples in its formation, it is extremely difficult for the 
student to attain. It is encumbered, too, unnecessarily, 
with forms of expression, that are any thing but con- 
cise; and on that account has drawn upon it the cen- 
sures, not only of the amateur, who may be desirous 
of making himself acquainted with the different organs 
of the human body, but also of anatomical writers them- 
selves. As regards the names of various organs, it 
may be difficult, and perhaps unadvisable, to change 
such as have been applied to them for ages, — whimsi- 
cal as the causes of such appellations may have been; 
but the labours of the student might be greatly facili- 
tated, were the anatomists of the day, — in the case of 
muscles, nerves, &c, which proceed from one part of 
the economy to another, — to adhere to the kind of 
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nomenclature, for example, proposed by Dumas and 
Chaussier — or to any other based on similar prin- 
ciples. Some of the muscles, indeed, are thus desig- 
nated in the nomenclature— or rather, in the names 
—generally adopted; they are few, however, yet they 
are sufficient to occasion the student deep regret, that 
the plan has not been followed throughout. 

Taking the muscles by way of elucidation, the stu- 
dent will soon discover, that the most heterogeneous 
reasons have swayed the anatomist in his selection of 
names. First. Uses. Thus we have diaphragm ('a 
partition.') Buccinator (buccinare, 'to sound a trum- 
pet.') Extensors, flexors, abductors, adductors, levators, 
depressors, tyc 

Secondly. Position; as Inierspinales (between the 
spines of the vertebrae.) Interossei, subclavius (clavis, 
< the clavicle.') Poplitccus (poples, ' the ham.') Anconeus, 
(see Ancon, in the vocabulary.) Cubitalis, (cubitus, 
'the elbow;' also one of the bones of the fore-arm.) 
Iliacus; temporalis (tempus, 'the temple,') &c. &c. 

Thirdly. Shape; as Trapezius, (see Trapeza, in the 
vocabulary.) Splenius ('like a spleen.') Lumbricales 
(lumbricus, 'an earth worm.') Serrali (serra, 'a saw.') 
Digastric ('double bellied,') (see Di, in the vocabulary.) 
Deltoid ('delta shaped,') (see Delta, in the vocabulary). 
Scalenus (oxa^os, 'irregular,' 'unequal.') Rhomboides 
(see Rhombos, in the vocabulary, &c. &c.) 

Fourthly. Dimension; as pectoralis major; rectus ca- 
pitis anticus major. Gluteeus — maximus, minimus, me- 
dius, tyc 

Fifthly. Direction; as Obliquus abdominis; Transver- 
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sails abdominis; Rectus femoris; Rectus abdominis, &c. 
&c. 

Sixthly. Composition; as Semi-membranosus ; semi- 
tendinosus; complexus, &c. &c. 

Seventhly. Attachment > as sterno-cleido-mastoideus — 
according to the different points of the skeleton, with 
which they are connected by means of tendons or apo- 
neuroses. Thus — in the case of the muscle just men- 
tioned — the name indicates, that it is attached to the 
sternum, clavicle (see the vocabulary, under Cleis) 
and mastoid process of the temporal bone, — or, accord- 
ing to common expression, that the muscle arises from 
the sternum and clavicle, and is inserted into the mas- 
toid process. This is the principle on which the no- 
menclature of Chaussier is founded, and it is good, — 
inasmuch as, when the student has attained the name 
of the muscle, it suggests the seat, and likewise the use; 
for the main action of a muscle is back from its inser- 
tion towards its origin. The sterno-cleido-mastoideus, 
when it contracts, has its fibres drawn towards the ster- 
num and clavicle; and, of course, the head, of which 
the mastoid process forms part, is moved. The order 
of contraction is, however, reversed occasionally, so 
that the origin and insertion, so far as regards their 
physiological action, change places. Thus, the deltoid 
muscle, as it is usually called, — the infra- acromio-hume- 
ralis of Chaussier, — issues, as the latter appellation 
imports, from below the acromion process of the scapula, 
and is inserted into the os humeri. When the muscle 
contracts, in its usual direction, the os humeri is moved 
by'it, as when we raise a weight; but if the body be in 
the recumbent posture, and the individual attempt to 
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raise himself, by laying hold of a rope or cross-bar 
above him, then the muscle contracts towards the hume- 
ral attachment, and the scapula and body are elevated. 
The value of this kind of nomenclature will be readi- 
ly apprehended, if we cast our eye over any table of 
muscles, in which the old, and the new names pro- 
posed by Chaussier, are placed in juxta-position. Va- 
lid objections may, indeed, be urged against some of 
the names of the French anatomist, but as his nomen- 
clature is followed by many, it might be as well, per- 
haps, to adopt it without modification. 

Old Names. ■ New Names. 

Orbicularis palpebrarum. Naso-palpebralis. 

Corrugator supercilii. Fronto-supercUiaris. 

Buccinator. Jllveolo-labialis. 

Masseter. Zygomato-maxillaris. 

Temporalis. Temporo-mazillaris. 

Platysma-myodes. Tho raco-facialis. 

Psoas magnus. Prselumbo-trochanterianus. 

Psoas parvus. Frselumbo-pubianus. 

Latissimus dorsi. Lumbo-humeralis. 

Sphincter ani. Coccygeo-ancdis. 

Biceps flexor cubiti. Scapido-radicdis. 

Brachialis interims. Humero-cubitalis. 

Sartorius. llio-prsetibialis. 

G racilis . Infra-pubio-p rsetibialis. 

Allusion has already been made to the improvement 
introduced into chemistry, by the adoption of the no- 
menclature, which has been generally termed 'Lavoi- 
sierian;' the credit of which ought, however, to be di- 
vided between that distinguished chemist, and his able 
coadjutors, Berthollet, Guyton de Morveau, and Four- 
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croy. But, subject as the views of the chemist are to 
change, in consequence of the discoveries, — ever and 
anon made, — of the composition of bodies, the nomen- 
clature of chemistry will have to vary, in order to keep 
pace with the progress of the science. Thirty years 
ago, oxygen, as its name imports, (see the Glossary,) 
was esteemed the great acidifying principle, whilst the 
alkalies were looked upon as simple bodies, and as 
antitheses to the acids. The chemical analyst has 
since then shown, that acids may be formed without 
oxygen, and that the alkalies — potassa and soda, for 
example — are compounds of oxygen with a metallic 
base. The erroneous idea of oxygen being the general 
acidifying principle — as Dr. Turner has remarked — 
has exercised an injurious influence over the whole 
structure. "But it is now too late," he adds, "to at- 
tempt a change; for the confusion, attending such an in- 
novation, would more than counterbalance its advan- 
tages. The original nomenclature has therefore been 
preserved, and such additions have been made to it as 
the progress of the science rendered necessary. The 
most essential improvement was suggested by the dis- 
covery of the laws of chemical combination. The dif- 
ferent salts, formed of the same constituents, were for- 
merly divided into neutral, super and sit&salts. They 
were called neutral, if the acid and alkali were in such 
proportion that one neutralized the other: super-salts, 
if the acid prevailed; and sub-salts, if the alkali was in 
excess. The name is now regulated by the atomic con- 
stitution of the salt. If it is a compound of an equiva- 
lent of the acid and the alkali, the generic name of the 
salt is employed without any other addition; but if two 
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or more equivalents of the acid are attached to one of the 
base, or two or more equivalents of the base to one of 
the acid, a numeral is prefixed so as to indicate its com- 
position. The two salts of sulphuric acid and potassa are 
called sulphate, and 6isulphate; the first containing an 
equivalent of the acid and the alkali; and the second 
salt, two of the former to one of the latter. The three 
salts of oxalic acid and potassa are termed the oxalate, 
tmoxalate and ^uac/roxalate of potassa, because one' 
equivalent of the alkali is united with one equivalent of 
acid in the first, with two in the second, and with four 
in the third salt." (Elements of Chemistry, &c, by 
Edward Turner, M. D., &c. Fifth American by Dr. 
Bache from the fifth London edition, p. 124.) 

It would be useless — as it would be unintelligible — 
to the student, to attempt here an explanation of the 
whole system of chemical nomenclature. To compre- 
hend it requires some acquaintance with the first prin- 
ciples of the science; yet, in many — it may be said in 
most — cases, the foundation of the nomenclature is 
sufficiently simple. Formerly, as has been observed, 
all acids were conceived to contain oxygen as the acidi- 
fying principle; but if they did not hold oxygen enough 
to give them the acid character, they were termed 
oxides. The substance, acidified by the oxygen, gave 
the name to the acid, — ic being added. Sulphuric acid, 
for example, is a compound of sulphur and oxygen. 
But if different acids were formed by a substance with 
different doses of oxygen, then the termination was 
modified; the one with the larger dose of oxygen 
having the ending in ic, whilst the other was made to 
end in ous. Hence, we have the sulphuric and the 
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sulphurous acids. Subsequently, an acid compound of 
sulphur was discovered which contained a less propor- 
tion of oxygen than sulphurous acid. It was there- 
fore named hypo-sulphurous acid (from v#o, 'under.') 
The prefix hyper (bxep, 'over,' or ' in excess') denotes 
that an acid compound has a larger proportion of oxy- 
gen; — for example, in the hy perchloric acid, the pro- 
portion of oxygen is greater than in chloric acid. 

Certain substances, again, as cyanogen, chlorine, and 
sulphur form acids with hydrogen, hence termed hy- 
dracids. The hydrocyanic, hydrochloric, and hydrosul- 
phuric acids are compounds of this kind. Of late, these 
have been named by many chemists, on the suggestion 
of M. Thenard, cyanhydric or cyanohydric,chlorhydric 
or chlorohydric, and sulphhydric or sulphohydric acids. 
The above course has not been abandoned, although 
the different degrees of oxidation are now generally 
distinguished by prefixes from the Greek or Latin. 
Thus, protoxide (« P wfo?, 'first,') denotes the first degree 
of oxidation; cZeuioxide (8 £V tip°;, 'the second,') or bin- 
oxide, the second; and tritoxide (■tpito;, 'the third,') or 
Peroxide, the third. Peroxide is often applied to the 
highest degree of oxidation. 

Compounds, that consist of acids combined with 
metallic oxides or alkaline bases, are termed salts, and 
the names are so formed as to indicate the substances 
contained in them. If the name of the acid ends in 
ic, that of the salt ends in ate. Hence, sulphate of 
polassa consists of the base potassa with sulphuric 
acid. On the other hand, if the name of the acid 
ends in ous, that of the salt ends in ite. The sulphi/e 
12 
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of potassa is a composition of sulphurous acid and po- 
tassa. 

In all this, there is system; but the rage for super- 
erogatory nomenclature prevails also here; and many 
innovations are constantly made, to the confusion of 
the student, without any marked advantage to science. 
It would be comparatively well did the evil stop here. 
The rage has extended to the adoption of a style and 
manner, which is vicious in the extreme, and is too 
much based on the pleonastic style of some of the mo- 
dern writers of France and Germany. It has been pro- 
perly remarked by Sir Charles Bell, that although me- 
dical men may use a foreign or dead language with 
propriety, they should avoid a peculiarity of style and 
phrase, which no one can understand, unless he is ini- 
tiated, and has studied the science itself so intensely, 
that he has also learned the jargon in which it is con- 
veyed. He observes, " that no one but a thorough ana- 
tomist can understand the adulterated language of ana- 
tomy, nor can he understand it without some labour; 
for anatomists have buried their science under the rub- 
bish of names; and there is not a difficult or hard- 
sounding word, upon which they have the least pre- 
tence of claim, that they have not retained; they have 
choked their subject with useless minutise; they have 
polluted their language by transferring to it from the 
Latin many words, which, by their continual inflec- 
tions in that language, were beautiful, while their un- 
varied, uncouth termination in ours is barbarous in 
the utterance, and tends but to interrupt and puzzle 
the sense: they have impressed into the service of their 
science a great many poor words, which would get 
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their habeas corpus from any court in Christendom." 
"Thus," — he continues, (' Anatomy, &c.,' vol. 2, ii., 
Introduction, xxiv.) — "an anatomist will describe an 
artery as 'going to the radial edge of the second meta- 
carpal bone; then supplying the abductor and flexor 
muscles; then going along the bone of the first pha- 
lange, seated upon this second metacarpal bone,' with 
many other distortions, ambiguities, and little contri- 
vances, to conceal (as one would believe) that he is 
describing so simple a matter as the artery of the fore- 
finger, which the reader at last finds out, either by 
some lucky chance, or by reflecting how many meta- 
carpal bones there are, and then reckoning them first 
forwards, and then backwards, that he may be sure 
which it is that the author means; for his author may 
count from the little finger towards the thumb; or from 
the thumb towards the little finger ; or he may have a 
fancy of leaving out the thumb, and reckoning only 
four." " What," — adds Sir Charles,— '•' must be the 
surprise of any well educated young man, when he 
reads in those books, which he must, of the regions of 
the elbow, or thumb, or forefinger? And if an anatomist 
understand such things with difficulty, how distressing 
must they be to the student." And he concludes:— 
"This is the scholastic jargon, which has so long been 
the pride of anatomists, and the disgrace of their sci- 
ence, which has given young men a dislike for the 
most useful of all their studies, and which it is now full 
time to banish from our schools. These are the au- 
thors, who avoid plainness as if it were meanness ; who 
are studious of hard words, as if they constituted the 
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perfection of science: < it is their trade, it is their mys- 
tery to write obscurely;' and full sorely does the stu- 
dent feel it." 

A similar difficulty is experienced by the student in 
the investigation of disease, from the careless use of 
unmeaning terms, or rather of terms which convey no 
precise idea to his mind. Thus, we constantly hear of 
a person's being « bilious/ and of an article of diet 
being 'bilious,' — the idea intended to be conveyed 
being, that the person is dyspeptic, or the diet difficult 
of digestion; and as the bile has, in modern times, 
been esteemed a great cause of indigestion, the epithet 
1 bilious' has been thus employed. It has been properly 
remarked by Dr. Abercrombie, — ('Inquiries concerning 
the Intellectual Powers,' &c. Amer. edit. p. 329,)— 
that "if we would contribute something towards dimi- 
nishing the uncertainty of medical researches, and in- 
troducing a greater degree of precision into medical 
reasoning, there are certain rules, which we ought to 
keep steadily in view, both in conducting our own in- 
quiries, and examining the investigations of others;" 
and that an important rule is to endeavour to have all 
our terms fully defined. " If we speak, for example, 
of a person being bilious, or labouring under biliary 
derangement, or derangement of the chylopoietic vis- 
cera, let it be explained what particular condition of 
the biliary or digestive organs we mean to express by 
these terms; or if this cannot be done, let it at least be 
clearly understood what particular symptoms we in- 
clude under them." "If," he adds, "they were defined 
in this manner, they would be merely names, and no 
harm could result from the use of them, but, as the./ 
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are frequently employed, they seem to have no expli- 
cit signification." 

In prescribing, a mode of expression is employed, 
which, although conveyed in the Latin language, re- 
quires attention even on the part of those whose acade- 
mical education has been properly directed. Some ac- 
quaintance with the language of prescriptions is, there- 
fore, indispensable, should the physician, with whom 
the student is placed, be in the habit of having his pre- 
scriptions prepared in his own office; and, especially, 
if he be in the habit of writing his prescriptions in the 
mode universally adopted by tbe physicians, and even 
by the apothecaries, of Great Britain. Mr. Chambcr- 
laine ('Tirocinium Medicum,' p. 96,) has given the 
following specimen of the Prescription Book of the 
English general practitioner which may be taken as a 
correct illustration of the mode in which the diary of 
his proceedings is usually kept. 

"Die Luiuc, 15to Januarii, 1813. 
Pitt, Mrs. 

Repetantur Haust.* iij.t ut heri. 
Hewitt, Mrs. 

Rcpr.J Mistura. 

Repr. Haustus anodyn. hora somni sumendus. 
Leonard's Child. 

P — Ung.§ Cetacei ?j.|] 

Repetantur pulveres ut die Veneris ultimo proescr."H 

The practitioner, when he returns from paying his 

* Haustus. f Tres. \ Repetatur. 

§ Unguenti. II Unciam. U Prrescripti. 

12* 
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visits, enters the prescriptions in his book, as above; 
and this is the guidance to the assistant or the appren- 
tice in his office, whose duty it is to prepare, and send 
out, the medicines.— Mrs. Pitt is to have the three 
draughts as yesterday. — Mrs. Hewitt is to have a repe- 
tition of the mixture; and the anodyne draught, to be 
taken at bed-time, is to be repeated. — Leonard's child 
is to have an ounce of the ointment of spermaceti; and 
a repetition of the powders prescribed last Friday. 

The prescriptions of the physician are issued in a 
similar style, of which the following may be taken as 
a sample. 

fL — Infus. columb. ±iss. 
Tinct. gent. comp. 3j. 
Syrup, cort. Aurant. %i], 
Tinct. capsic. gtt. xl. (vel m. xxx.) 
Capiat coch. ij. p. r. n. M. 

R. D. 

lmo. Martii, 

1837. 

John Smith, Esq. 

This, when written at length, will read as follows — 

Recipe. — Infusi columbae, sesquiunciam, (vel unciam cum 

semisse.) 
Tincturse gentianse composite, drachmam ; 
Syrupi corticis aurantiorum, drachmas duas; 
Tincturac capsici, guttas quadraginta, (vel minima 

triginta,) Misce. 
Capiat cochiearia duo pro re nata. 

There arc several points, in these brief examples, 
which, to the tyro, require explanation 
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In the first place, it will bo observed, a character, 
bearing the appearance of the letter R, but having — 
what Dr. Paris has termed — a 'cloven foot,' is placed 
at the head of every formula. This is now- univer- 
sally — a representative of the Latin word 'Recipe;' 
and is always so rendered. Originally, however, it 
was not so. It is a relic of ancient superstition, and, 
like many such relics, has had its functions so modified 
as to leave scarcely a vestige of its former appropria- 
tion. The symbol, in question, is the old astrological 
sign for Jupiter, 2/, and it was, anciently, placed at the 
head of the prescription, to invoke the aid of the god 
of thunder in its operation. 

Secondly. It rarely happens, that the different com- 
ponents of a prescription have their names written at 
full length. Thus, we have, in the last of the prescrip- 
tions, Infus. Columb.j Tinct. Gent, comp., Syrup, corl. 
Jlurant., Tinct. Capsic, fyc. This plan has, doubtless, 
been adopted to save the time of the practitioner: no 
other good reason can be assigned for it. 

There is no invariable rule adopted by prescribers 
in this matter. Sometimes those very articles will be 
written Inf. Columb.; Tinctur. or % Gentian, c; Syr. 
cort. Aur.; Tinctur. or % Caps., $c. fyc. 

It has been urged against the use of abbreviations, 
that mistakes may arise, in consequence of the great 
similarity between the abridged names of certain arti- 
cles; but it cannot often happen that serious risk of this 
kind can be incurred. If the prescriber exerts ordina- 
ry caution, the merest tyro can comprehend his direc- 
tions. There are some newly introduced agents, h i ( 
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ever, which demand great care inasmuch as they are 
the active principles of active remedies, and a mistake 
in compounding them might be followed by serious con- 
sequences. In the second edition of a translation of Ma- 
gendie's " Formulaire pour la preparation et Vemploi de 
plusieurs nouveaux medicamens" by the author's friend 
and preceptor, — the late Charles Thomas Haden, Esq., 
— the author of this work advised the ending in ina, 
in the case of several of the newly discovered active 
principles of vegetable substances, inasmuch as errors 
would be less likely to arise, from the greater dissimi- 
larity between the terminations of the name of the 
plant and its base, than when any other of the names 
that have been proposed are employed. Thus, the 
terms Cinchonia, Ver atria, Solania, and Atropia are so 
similar to those of the plants of which they are the 
bases, that if the words were abridged in a prescription, 
the occurrence of many mistakes might be apprehend- 
ed. Besides, Morphma, and Emetina, admitted into 
the pharmacopoeia of Paris, had been latinised accord- 
ing to the plan recommended. The custom, however, 
generally prevails of making the alkaloids end in ia, 
as quinia, and morphia: and the neutrals in hi, as 
piperin. 

In another work, (A Dictionary of Medical Sci- 
ence and Literature, &c. 4th edit. Philad. 1844.) the 
author has given a table of the chief abbreviations 
that are used in medicinal formulas. They are by 
no means as frequently employed at the present day 
as they were formerly. Of old, every article of the 
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materia medica had its appropriate symbol; but the era 
of darkness has almost passed away, and most of the 
old chemical, astrological and other signs are now dis- 
regarded, except as indexes of a by-gone period of 
ignorance and superstition. 

The abbreviations, generally used at the present day, 
sufficiently indicate the words which they represent 
We still, however, meet with a few, that require a 
glossary: — for example, A or aa (ana) ana 'of each ingre- 
dient.' BB. Bbds. Barbadensis, 'Barbadoes.' C. C, 
Cornu Ccrvi, ' hartshorn.' C. C u-, Cornu cervi wPum, 
'burnt hartshorn.' C m., Cras monk, 'to-morrow 
morning.' De d. in d., De die in diem, ' fromday to day/ 
F. fiat, 'let it be made;' as /. pil.,— fiat pilula, 'make 
into a pill.' F. VS., Fiat vencesectio, 'let bleeding be 
performed.' G. g. g., gummi guttce Gambia, ' Gamboge.' 
H. s., Hora somni, 'at the hour of sleep;'— 'at bed time.' 
H. s. s., Horn somni sumendus,' to be taken at bed time.* 
M. or ti£, Misce, 'mix.' JV*. M., Nux moschata, 'nut- 
meg.' 01 s. i, Oleum sine igne, 'oil prepared without 
fire;' as 01. lini s. i, 'cold-drawn linseed or flaxseed oil.' 
O. 0. o., Oleum olivee optimum, 'best olive oil.' P., 
Pondere, ' by weight.' P. and Pug., Pugillus, 'a pugil.' 
P. a., Partes oiquales, 'equal parts.' P. P., Pubis Pa- 
trum, 'Jesuit's bark.' P. r. n., pro re nald) 'as occasion 
may arise.' Q. p,, Quantum placeat, 'as much as may 
please.' Q. s., Quantum sufficiat or sujficit, 'as much as 
may suffice, or suffices.' Q. v., Quantum volueris, 'as 
much as you wish.' S. a., secundum artem, 'according 
to the rules of art' S. V., Spiritus vini, 'spirit of 
wine.' S. V. r., Spiritus vini rectifkatus, 'rectified spi- 
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rit of wine.' S. V. t., Spiritus vini tenuior, 'proof spi- 
rit of wine.' T. 0., Tinctura opii, ' tincture of opium,' 
'laudanum.' TR. and r R Tinctura, 'tincture.' V. o. 
s., Vitello ovi solutus, 'dissolved in the yolk of egg.' 
ZZ., formerly 'myrrh,' now Zinziber, 'ginger.' 

Thirdly. Particular hieroglyphics are usually em- 
ployed to mark the quantities of the different articles 
in a prescription. Thus, fg, libra, is a pound 5 ^, uncia, 
an ounce; 5, drachma, a drachm ; 9, scrupulum, a scru- 
ple; gr., granum, a grain; 0., octarius, a pint: f., pre- 
fixed to the symbol for the ounce and drachm, means 
an ounce or a drachm by measure, — 'a fiuidounce,' 
jluiduncia, or 'fluidrachm,' fluidrachma. "I. signifies 
minimum, the least or sixtieth part of a fluidrachm; gtt, 
gutta, 'a drop;' ss., semissis, or half; iss., one and a half; 
j., one; ij., two; iij., three; iv., four; x., ten; xij., twelve, 
&c. &c. 

To this kind of symbolic language great objection 

has been made, and not without apparent foundation. 

It has been affirmed, for example, that a physician's 

prescription should be intelligible to all who can read, 

and so clear, that the nurse, who attends the sick, may 

know its import; that the quantities should be written 

in words, and not in the usual characters; for, suppose 

— it is urged — in the case of some powerful medicines, 

in the hurried way of almost all affected bad writing, 

in prescriptions, there should be an extra z, at the top 

of the symbol for a drachm; or, in other words, there 

should be an g (ounce) instead of a 5 (drachm,)— the 

latter being only the eighth part of the ounce,— how 

fatal might be the consequences! It, doubtless, would 
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be better, that these symbols should not be used in ex- 
temporaneous formulae, yet a very ordinary degree of 
attention, on the part of the prescriber, or the com- 
pounder, will be sufficient to prevent mistakes. 

As regards the weights and measures, used by the 
apothecary in compounding, it is only necessary to re- 
fer the student to his 'Dispensatory.' (See, also, the 
article 'Weights and measures,' in the author's 'Dic- 
tionary.') The importance of possessing a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures has impressed the scien- 
tific of all countries, and numerous endeavours have 
been made to accomplish the object. It is, however, a 
matter of much difficulty, and not likely to be easily 
effected. The new French measures are upon deci- 
dedly the best footing, but they arc not adopted out of 
France. They are not used, indeed, universally in it. 

The weight, by which the apothecary buys his drugs, 
is the avoirdupois: that, by which he compounds, is a 
modification of the troy, — called apothecaries' weight 
The last two correspond with each other in pounds, 
ounces and grains; but they differ in the division of the 
ounce, which, in the troy weight, contains twenty 
pennyweights, each pennyweight weighing twenty-four 
grains; whilst, in the apothecaries' weight, the -ounce 
is divided into eight drachms, — each drachm into three 
scruples; — and each scruple into twenty grains. 

It has been remarked above, that the French do not 
always employ the weights of modern introduction. 
They usually adhere to the poids de marc, which differs 
again from both the troy or apothecaries, and the 
avoirdupois. The subdivisions, however, resemble 
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those of the last. The relative values of the old French 
-the poids de marc, and the English or troy-are as 



follows; 



Poids dc marc. 




Troy weight. 




Troy grains. 


1 pound, fg 




= 1.31268 


SB 


7561. 


The ounce, 5 




= .984504 


= 


472.5625 


The gros or draehm,3 


= .984504 


= 


59.070312 


The grain, gr. 




=■ 




.820421 


Troy. 




roids de marc. 




French grains. 


1 Pound, 


= 


0.76180 


= 


7561. 


The ounce, 


= 


1.01574 


= 


585.083 


The drachm, 


= 


1.01574 


= 


73.135 


The grain, 


= 






1.219 



The difference betvyeen the French and the English 
grain has, therefore, to be borne in the mind. In the 
case of very active remedies, the adoption of the grain 
troy for the grain poids de marc might be the source 
of inconvenience. Thus, in the 'Formulary' to which 
allusion has been made, the weights of the ingredients 
in the different formulas are given in French grains. 
In that, for example, for the Goutles calmantes — the 
i Guttw anodynce' or 'anodyne drops,' of the translation 
— sixteen grains of the acetate of morphia are directed 
to the ounce of distilled water. These, in the troy com- 
putation, are 131 grains; and seven drachms, 52-i- grains, 
respectively. 

Again, in the Sirop de quinine, or 'syrup of quinia,' 
the computation of the ingredients in the poids de marc, 
and the troy, is as follows: — 
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Simple syrup, 2 pounds (31 oz. 4 dr. 2 gr. Troy.) 

Sulphate of quinia, 64 grains (gr. 52.48 Troy.) 

If, then, in this formula, the compounder were to read 
two pounds troy, instead of two pounds poids de marc, 
the difference would be great, — two pounds troy being 
24 troy ounces, whilst two pounds, poids de marc, are 
upwards of 3l£ ounces. 

To convert the poids de marc grains into troy grains, 
it is but necessary to divide by 1.219; and to convert 
troy grains into French grains, to multiply by the same. 

The measures of capacity in use with the apothecary 
are sufficiently simple. Formerly, libra was used for 
the pint, and the symbol fg. was adopted to express 
both a pound by weight, and a pint by measure. Dif- 
ferent liquids, however, are of different specific gravity, 
and, therefore, the London College of Physicians sug- 
gested the term octarius and the symbol for the pint, 
—libra being restricted to the pound by weight. In 
like manner, gulta was formerly used universally for 
the smallest division of the measures of capacity: but 
the drop varies materially in weight, as well as in 
dimensions, according to the nature of the fluid, and 
the thickness of the lip of the phial from which it may 
be dropped. Accordingly, the same college suggested 
a division of the fluid drachm into 60 equal parts, and 
proposed, for each of these, the name minimum or minim. 
Both suggestions have been embraced by the framers 
of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States. The fol- 
lowing is the apothecaries' or wine measure, adopted 
in it as well as the Dublin Pharmacopoeia. 
13 
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The gallon (Congius,) ""] 

The pint (Octarias,) O, 
The fluidounce (fluiduncia,) f. 
The fluidrachm (ftuidrachma,) f. 3 
The minim [minimum,) "L • 



i w 

w ! 



'8 pints, 
16 fluidounces, 
8 fluidrachms, 
60 minims. 



L 



It must be borne in mind, however, by the student, 
when he is perusing an English work, that whilst the 
pharmacopoeia of the United States and that of Dublin 
adopt the 'apothecaries' or * wine measure' in which 
the division is as above, the London and Edinburgh 
Colleges use the "Imperial measure," in which the 
gallon is divided into eight pints, and the pint into 
twenty fluidounces. The great difference between the 
two in the value of the pint and the gallon is shown 
by the following tables: 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Gallon. Pints. Fluidounces. Fluidrachms. Minims. 



1 = 


8 = 160 = 


1280 


=s 


76800 




1 = 20 = 


160 


= 


9600 




1 = 


8 


= 


480 






1 


= 


60 




apothecaries' or wine measure. 




Gallon. 


Pints. Fluidounces. 


Fluidrachms. 




Minims. 


1 = 


8 = 128 = 


1024 


S3 


61440 




1 = 16 = 


128 


== 


7680 




1 = 


8 


= 


480 






1 


— 


60 



Besides these weights and measures, there are cer- 
tain modes of estimating quantities of substances by 
approximation. 
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A cupful is f. |iv. or v. 

A wineglassful, f. ^iss. to ^ij. 

A tablespoonful, 
A coffee or dessert spoonful, 
A teaspoonful, 
Pugillus, (Frendh Pined e) is as much 
as i ta be held by the three fingers. 
&c. &c. 

The following vocabulary will aid the student, not 
only in translating, but in writing, his prescriptions 
more solito. 



AcidTtas, ' sharpness.' Adde succum limonis ad gratam 
aciditatcm, 'add the lemon juice so as to make it agreea- 
bly acid.' 

Ad.eq.uo, ' to be equal to.' Quod pisum adsequat infri- 
candum, * the size of a pea to be rubbed in.' 

Adde, * add.' Addatur, addantur, ' let there be added :' 
Addexdo, 'adding.'— Sub finem coctionis, adde, addatur 
vel addantur, addendo:—' towards the end of the boiling'— 
(as in the preparation of decoction) 'add, let there be added, 
or adding.' 

Admove atur, Admove antur, ' let there be applied.' M- 
moveatur epispasticum dorso:— 'let a blister be applied to 

the back.' 

Adstans, ' present.' Omittatur cinchona adslante febre. 
• Omit the bark or cinchona, whilst the fever is present.' 

^ger, iEGRA, ' a sick person.' Habeat JEgcr vel JEgra 
Haustum anodynum. 'Let the patient have an anodyne 
draught. ' 
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Aggrediens, 'coming on,' 'approaching.' Sumat haus- 
tum emeticum aggrediente febre. ' Let him have an eme- 
tic draught, when the fever is coming on.' 

Agito, ' to shake ;' Agit atus, < shaken.' A git a phialam, 
' shake the vial.' Agitato vase,—' the vessel being shaken.' 

Altf.rnus, 'alternate,' 'every other.' Sumatur alternis 
horis, vel alternis diebus, ' let it be taken every second hour, 
or every second day.' 

Aluta, 'leather.' Extende emplastrum super alutam 
mollem, ' extend or spread the plaster on soft leather.' 

Alvus, 'the belly,' 'the bowels.' Utatur oleo ricini alvo 
adstricta, 'let castor oil be used, when the bowels are con- 
fined.' Donee alvus soluta sit, 'until the bowels are 
opened.' 

Animus, 'the mind.' Ad defectionem animi: — 'to faint- 
ing.' 

Antemeridianus, 'in the forenoon.' Utatur enemate 
hora octava antemeridiand, ' let the enema be used at eight 
o'clock in the morning.' 

Aqua, 'water.' Aqua calida, 'warm water.' Aqua 
tepida, 'tepid water.' Aqua frigida, ' cold water.' Aqua 
fervens, ' hot water.' Aqua bulliens, ' boiling water.' Aqua 
fontana, ' spring water.' Aqua pluvialis, 'rain water.' 

Arm atus, 'armed,' 'provided.' Fistula armata, 'an 
armed pipe.' The prepared bag and pipe for giving clysters. 

B. 

Biduum, 'the space of two days.' Omni biduo, 'every 
two days.' 

Bihorium, 'the space of two hours.' Sumatur omni 
bihorio, 'let it be taken every two hours.' 

Binus, 'two.' Macera per horas binas, 'macerate for 
two hours.' 
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Bis, • twice.' Capiat pulverem bis terve, 'let him take a 
powder twice or thrice.' 

C. 

Capio, ' I take ;' — as in the example just given. Capiat 
cochl. ij., 'let him take two table-spoonfuls.' 

Cerevisia, ' ale or beer.' Cerevisia ' porter' dicta, 
Cerevisia Londinensis, ' porter.' 

Charta, ' paper.' Cola trans (vel per) chartam bibu- 
lam, ' filter through bibulous paper.' Divide in chart ulas 
vj., ' divide into six papers.' Detur ad chartulam, 'let the 
quantity in the paper be given.' 

Clausus, ' shut ; covered.' Digere in vase clauso, ' digest 
in a covered vessel.' 

Cochleare, 'a spoonful.' Cochleare magnum vel am- 
plum, ' a table-spoonful.' Cochleare medium ; Cochleare 
infantulorum vel infantum ; Cochleare modicum, ' a dessert- 
spoonful ; a child's spoonful.' Cochleare parvum vel par- 
vulum, ' a tea-spoonful.' 

Coctio, ' a boiling.' Adde sub finem coctionis, ' add 
towards the end of the boiling.' 

CffiNA, 'supper.' Capiat pilulam horit ante coenam ; 
' take a pill an hour before supper.' 

Colo, 'I strain;' Colatus, 'strained.' Cola misturam, 
' strain the mixture.' Liquori colato adde, ' to the strained 
liquor add.' Colaturse adde — has the same meaning. 

ConcTdo, ' I cut to pieces ;' ConcTsus, ' cutr-to pieces.' 
Radicibus concisis, ' the roots being cut to pieces.' 

Contundo, ' I bruise;' Contusus, 'bruised.' Contunde 
gummi in mortario, ' bruise the gum in a mortar.' Radici- 
bus contusis, 'the roots being bruised.' 

13* 
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Corpus, 'a body.' Contunde donee corpus sit unum, 
' bruise until they are incorporated, or form one body.' 

Cras, ' to-morrow.' Sumatur eras mane, ' let it be taken 
to-morrow morning.' Cras vespere, ' to-morrow evening.' 
In usum crastinum, ' for to-morrow's use.' 

Cucurbitula, ' a gourd,' ' a cupping-glass ;' C. C, Cu- 
curbitulse siccae, 'dry cupping.' Cucurbitidse cruente, 
(vel cum ferro,) ' cupping with the scarificator.' 

Cyathus, ' a cup,' 'a cupful.' Cyathus vini vel vinarius, 
' a wine-glass.' Cyathus these, ' a teacup.' 



D. 

Decubitus, ' lying down.' Hora decubitus, ' the hour 
of lying down;' 'bed-time.' 

Deglutio, ' I swallow.' Deglutietur bolus vespere, 
'let the bolus be swallowed in the evening.' 

Dejectio, ' a depositing ;' also, ' an alvine discharge,' 
from Dejicio, ' I go to stool.' Post duas dejeciiones alvi 
habeat enema opiatum, ' after two evacuations, let him have 
the opiate enema.' Repetatur catharticum donee alvus bis 
dejiciat, ' repeat the cathartic until the bowels shall respond 
twice.' 

Dies, 'a day.' In dies, 'every day, daily.' Bis die, 
' twice a day.' Secundis diebus, ' every second day.' Al- 
ternis diebus, ' every alternate day.' De die, ' in a day.' 
De die in diem, ' from day to day.' 

Diluculum, 'day break.' Sumatur diluc&lo, 'let it be 
taken at break of day.' 

Diu, ' a long while.' Tere diu, ' rub for a long time.' 
Diutumd coctione, 'by long-continued boiling.' 

Do, ' to give.' Da pilulam statim, « give the pill imme- 
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diately ;' or Detar pilula statim, « let the pill be given imme- 
diately.' 

Dolor, « pain.' Urgenti clolore, • the pain being urgent.' 
Durante dolorc, 'the pain continuing.' Applicetur cata- 
plasma parti dolenti, ' apply the cataplasm to the pained 
part.' 

E. 

Exhibeo, 'I exhibit.' Exhibeatur enema, 'let the 
glyster be given.' Fiat mistura ter die exhibenda, ' make 
into a mixture to be given three times a day.' 



FarTna, 'flour,' 'meal.' Farina seminis lini, 'flaxseed 
meal.' 

Fictilis, ' earthen.' Serva in vasis fictilibus, ' keep in 
earthen vessels.' 

Fistula, ' a pipe.' See Armattjs. 

Fonticulus, ' a little fountain,' ' an issue.' Fintfonticu- 
lus, ' let an issue be made.' 

Fotus, ' a fomentation ;' from Foveo, ' I foment.' Utatur 
fotil aqua? fcrventis, ' let him use a fomentation of hot water.' 
Foveantur partes aqua calida, ' let the parts be fomented 
with warm water.' 

Frico, ' to rub.' Frketur corpus oleo, ' let the body be 
rubbed with oil.' 

G. 

Oblatina, 'jelly.' Gelatina ribesiorum, ' currant jelly, 1 
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H. 

Heri, ' yesterday;' Hesternus, ' belonging to yesterday.' 
Capiat haustum ut fieri, ' take the draught as yesterday.' 
Capiat haustum ut hesternd nocte, ' take the draught as last 
night.' 

Hirudo, 'a leech.' Applicentur hirudines xviij dorso; 
• let eighteen leeches be applied to the back.' 

Hora, ' an hour.' Hora ante ccenam, ' an hour before 
supper.' Hora somni, — abbreviated, h. s. ' at the hour of 
sleep.' Hora somni sumendus ; — abbreviated, h. s. s. ' to be 
taken at the hour of sleep.' Hora decubitus, ' at bed time.' 
Horse unius spatio, ' at the end of an hour.' In horas, « every 
hour.' Hora septima. vespertina, ' at seven o'clock in the 
evening.' Hora septima matutina, ' at seven o'clock in the 
morning.' Horse quadrans vel pars quarta, ' a quarter of 
an hour.' Horis intermediis, ' at intermediate hours,' — as 
where two medicines are prescribed. 



Illino or IllTnio, ' to anoint, or besmear gently.' Illi- 
nere unguento oculis, « to anoint the eyes with ointment.' 
Oculos sanare illitii, ' to cure the eyes by anointing.' 

Impono, 'I place on.' Imponatur emplastrum lateri, 
' let the plaster be put on the side.' 

IncTdo, 'I cut;' IncTsus, 'cut.' Radicibus inclsis adde, 
' to the cut roots add.' 

Injic£o, 'I inject.' Injiciatur enema, 'let the glyster 
be injected.' Fiat enema statim injiciendum, ' make into 
an enema, to be injected immediately.' 

Instar, ' bigness.' Sumat molem instar nucis avellanae, 
« let him take the bigness of a hazel nut.' 

Internus, • internal.' Applicentur sinapismata internis 
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femoribus, • let sinapisms be applied to the interior of the 
thighs.' 

J. 

Jentacultjm, 'breakfast.' Sumatur pulvis horis binis 
ante jentacuhtm, 'let the powder be taken two hours before 
breakfast.' 

Jus, Jusculum, 'broth.' Jusculum ovillum, 'mutton 
broth.' Jiisculum vitullnum, ' veal broth.' Jus bovinum, 
' beef tea.' 

L. 

Lanula, ' flannel,' from Lana, ' wool.' Utatur lunula 
nova, 'let new flannel be used.' 

Languor, ' faintness.' Capiat misturam in lunguoribus, 
' let the mixture be taken when faint.' 

Latus, ' the side.' Admoveatur vesicatorium lateri do- 
lenti, 'let a blister be applied to the pained side.' 

Libitum, ' one's will, and liking.' Bibat potum bitartratis 
potassEe ad libitum, 'let him take the drink of .bitartrate of 
potassa at pleasure.' 

Liquesco, ' to liquefy, melt;' also Liquo. Donee liqiies- 
cat, ' until it melts.' Liqua simul, ' melt together.' 

M. 

Mane, ' in the morning.' Primo mane, and valde muni, 
' early in the morning.' Cras muni, ' to-morrow morning.' 
Matutinus, 'belonging to the morning or forenoon;' as 
Hora undecima matutina, at ' eleven in the morning.' 

Medius, ' middle ;' as media, nocte, ' in the middle of the 
night.' 

Minor, ' to threaten.' Capiat cinchona minante parox- 
ysmo, 'let the cinchona be taken— the paroxysm threatening.' 
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Mitto, 'to send.' Milte chartas sex; vel mittantur 
charts sex, ' send six papers ;' or, ' let six papers be sent.' 
Miltatur sanguis ad uncias duodecim, 'let blood be lost to 
twelve ounces.' 

Modus, ' a manner.' Sumantur pilulae modo praescripto, 
'let the pills be taken in the manner prescribed.' 

Moles, ' a mass ;' ' a piece.' Sumat molem instar nucis 
moschatae, ' let him take a piece the size of a nutmeg.' 

Molestus, ' troublesome.' Molest ante dolore capiat, 
&c, ' the pain being troublesome, let him take.' Moles- 
tanle tussi, ' the cough being troublesome.' 

Mora, ' delay.' Mittatur sanguis sine mora, ' let blood 
be drawn without delay.' 

Mortarium, ' a mortar.' Mortarium aheneum, ' a brass 
mortar. ' Mortarium marmoreum, ' a marble mortar.' 
Mortarium vitreum, ' a glass mortar.' 

Mos, 'manner.' Utatur gargarismate more solito, Met 
the gargle be used in the wonted manner.' 

N. 

Narthecium, ' a gallipot.' 

Nox, ' night.' Sumatur node, vel node maneque, vel 
alternis nodibus, ' let it be taken at night, or day and night; 
or every other night.' 

Nucha, ' the nape of the neck.' Applicetur moxa nuchas, 
1 let moxa be applied to the nape of the neck.' 



O. 

Obstans, ' hindering,' ' opposing.' Utatur cinchona parox- 
ysmo non obstante, 'let the bark be used, the paroxysm 
not preventing.' 
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Obturo, ' to stop up ;' Obturatus, ' stopped up.' Serva 
in vase bene oblurato, ' keep in a vessel well stopped.' 

Olla, ' a pot ;' also ' a gallipot.' 

Ovum, ' an egg.' Albumen ovi, ' the white of egg.' Vi- 
tellus ovi, ' the yolk of egg.' 

P. 

Pannus, 'a cloth.' Pannus linteus, 'a linen rag or 
cloth.' Pannus laneus ; Pannus e lana vel lanula, * a 
flannel cloth.' Foveantur partes aqua fervente ope panni 
lanei, ' let the parts be fomented with hot water by means of 
flannel.' 

Pendo, ' to weigh.' Pensus, ' weighed.' Recipe strych- 
nia?, accurate pensse, &c. ' take of strychnia, accurately 
weighed,' &c. 

Pergo, ' to go on ; to continue.' Pergat in usu medica- 
minum, ' continue in the use of the medicines.' 

PerXgo, ' to finish ;' Peractus, ' finished.' Peracta 
opcratione emetici, ' the action of the emetic being finished.' 

PerfrTco, ' to rub.' Perfricentur partes affectae lini- 
mento praescripto, ' let the affected parts be rubbed with the 
prescribed liniment.' 

Pomeridianus, Postmeridianus, ' belonging to the after- 
noon;' as hora prima pomeridianu, ' at one in the afternoon. ' 

Potus, ' drink.' Habeat solutum bitartratis potassae pro 
poth communi, 'let him have the solution of cream of 
tartar for common drink.' 

Prandium, ' dinner.' Sumatur pilula hora anteprandium, 
'let the pill be taken an hour before dinner.' 

Pro re nata ; abridged p. r. n. 'as occasion may re- 
quire.' 

Pulmentum, ' gruel.' Capiat pulverem in pulrnento, 
'let the powder be taken in gruel.' 
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Pvxis, genitive Pyxidis, « a pill-box ;' « a lozenge box.' 
Q. 

QuamprTmum, ' as soon as possible.' Adhibeatur enema 
quamprimum, 'let the injection be given as soon as possi- 
ble.' 

Quivis, ' any one.' Sumatur quovis vehiculo, ' let it be 
taken in any vehicle.' 

Quiesco, ' to go to rest ;' * to become easy ;' as, continue- 
tur remedium donee guiescat, ' continue the remedy until 
he grows easy.' 

Quantum sufficit, 'as much as is sufficient;' often 
abridged q. s. 

R. 

Ratio, ' a proportion.' Pro rat tone setatis, ' according 
to the age.' Pro ratione doloris, ' according to the urgency 
of the pain.' 

Recidivus, ' relapsing ;' ad recidivum praecavendum, 
' to prevent a relapse.' 

Regio, ' a region.' Applicetur regioni epigastricae ; 
regioni lumborum, regioni umbilicali, &c, ' let it be ap- 
plied to the epigastric region, the lumbar region, the umbi- 
lical region,' &c. 

RedTgo, 'to reduce;' Redactus, 'reduced.' Redige 
velr redigatur in pulverem, ' reduce, or let it be reduced 
into powder.' In pulverem redactum, « reduced into pow- 
der.' 

Repkto, ' to repeat.' Repete vel repetantur remedia, 
'repeat the medicines, or let them be repeated.' 

Respondeo, ' to answer.' Donee alvus bene respondent, 
' until the bowels have well responded.' 
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s. 

Sedes, ' an evacuation by the bowels.' Capiat anodynum 
post singulas sedes liquidas, ' take the anodyne after every 
liquid evacuation.' 

Serum, Serum Lactis, * whey.' Sumatur in sero lactis 
vinoso, ' in wine whey.' 

Singulus, 'each.' Pulveris jalapae, hydrargyri submu- 
riatis, singulorum (vel ana) grana quinque, ' of powdered 
jalap and calomel, each five grains.' 

Solutus, ' dissolved,' 'loosened.' Donee alvus soluta 
fuerit, ' until the bowels be opened.' 

Spissitas, ' thickness.' Spissus, ' thick.' Sumatur hy- 
drargyri chloriduin mite in quovis vehiculo spisso, ' let the 
calomel be taken in some thick vehicle.' Coque ad debi- 
tam spissitatem, 'boil to the proper consistence.' 

Stupa, ' tow.' Involvanter partes in stiipd, ' let the parts 
be wrapped in tow.' 

Sub, ' under ;' prefixed to many words, has the significa- 
tion of the English termination ish. Subniger, ' blackish.' 
tfw&tepidus, ' warmish.' Subacutus, < acutish, SfC. 

Subigo, ■ to subdue,' « to dissolve,' ' to cause to unite.' 
Sitbige hydrargyrum adipe, ' subdue the mercury with lard.' 
Hydrargyro subacto, « the mercury being subdued.' 

Subtilis, 'subtile,' 'reduced to fine powder.' Pulvis 
uibtilissimus, ' the very finest powder.' 

Sumo, ' to take.' Sumat seger pilulas duas, 'let the pa. 
tient take two pills.' Sumatur, ' let it be taken.' 

Superbibo, ' to drink after.' Post emeticum superbibat 
infusum anthemidis, ' after the emetic, let him drink cha- 
momile tea.' 
14 
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T. 

Tempus, genitive Temporis, ' time,' ' the temple.' Ap- 
plicetur lotio Umpori dextro, ' let the lotion be applied to 
the right temple.' 

Tero, 'to rub;' Tritus, 'rubbed.' Tcre simul, 'rub 
together.' Simul trili, ' rubbed or ground together.' 

Tridutjm, ' the space of three days.' Omni trlduo, ' every 
three days.' 

U. 

Ultimo, 'last.' Continuetur potio ultimo praescripta, 
' let the potion, last prescribed, be continued.' 

Urgko, * to urge,' ' to be troublesome.' Urgcnti dolore, 
' the pain being troublesome.' 

Usque ad, ' up to,' ' as far as.' Pergat in usu antimonii 
usque ad nauseam, ' continue the use of the antimony until 
it induces nausea.' 

V. 

Valeo, ' to avail.' Repete catharticum si non valcat, ' re- 
peat the cathartic, if it does not answer.' 

Veiiiculum, ' a vehicle,' ' that in which a medicine is 
taken.' Sumatur in quovis vehiculo, ' let it be taken in any 
vehicle.' 

Vespkrk, 'in the evening.' VespertTnus, 'belonging 
to the evening.' Repetatur haustus vespere; — bora sexta 
vesper Unci, 'let the draught be repeated in the evening;— 
at six o'clock in the evening.' 
. Vices, 'turns.' Ad duas vices sumendus, 'to be taken 
at twice.' Partltis vicibus, ' in divided or broken doses.' 

We come now to the question: — what subjects the 
office-student should peruse during his first year, and 
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before he has commenced his attendance on lectures? 
Generally, on this point, the preceptor gives himself 
but little trouble. The youth is received into the 
office: the books, — few or many as the case may be 
— are placed at his disposal, and he is left to his own 
discretion — which may be a negative quantity — as to 
the topics he shall peruse. Under such circumstances, 
it will almost always happen, that those subjects, which 
minister most to his curiosity, and which are, there- 
fore, the least dry, will first attract his attention, and 
a discursive habit may, in this manner, be acquired, 
which may shed its injurious influence over his subse- 
quent career. 

In other cases, a 'Dispensatory' is placed in his 
hands; the greater part of which he necessarily finds 
it impossible to comprehend, in consequence of the 
perpetual recurrence of terms belonging to the natural 
sciences, and indeed of explanations, by no means de- 
manded in a work, which is strictly devoted to the 
materia medica. In the very first article, for example, 
of his Dispensatory, he finds 'AcACLas Gumml/ gum 
Arabic; the concrete juice of the Acacia vera, which is 
said to be in the class polygamia, order moncecia, of 
Linnaeus; monadelphia polyandria, of Persoon; and of 
the natural order leguminosce, of Jussieu. The gene- 
ral characters are described to be 'Hermaphrodite; 9 
Calyx, five-toothed: Corolla, five-cleft or formed of five 
petals. Stamens, 4 — 100; Pistil, one. Legume, bi- 
valve. Male, Calyx, five-toothed. Corolla, five-cleft, 
.or formed of five petals. Stamens 4 — 100.' 

Again ; if he turns to the Cantharis or 'Spanish fly.' 
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lie finds it is in the class Insccla; order Coleoplera; 
formerly Trachelides; tribe Canlharidece, of Latreille; 
and that its general characters are; "Tarsi, entire— 
nails, bifid; head not produced into a rostrum; elytra 
flexible, covering the whole abdomen, linear, semicy- 
lindric; icings perfect; maxilla with two membranaceous 
lacinise, the external one acute within, subuncinate; an- 
tennas longer than the head and thorax, rectilinear; 
first joint largest, the second transverse, very short; 

maxillary palpi larger at tip. — Say." All of which 

must necessarily be impenetrable to one, whose atten- 
tion has not been much directed to the study of the 
natural sciences, — and such is the case with almost 
every medical student. 

"The extent and nature of the subject" (Materia me- 
dica) — says a modern writer — (Professor A. T. Thom- 
son,) — "has been too little considered, and the preli- 
minary acquisitions, requisite for its proper acquire- 
ment, most unaccountably overlooked, in the course 
of studies prescribed by the incorporated medical bo- 
dies in this country. (England). Instead of com- 
mencing his medical education, by attending lectures 
on materia medica, which is an obligation imposed upon 
him by the existing regulations, the student should 
previously attend, at least, one course of Natural His- 
tory, Botany, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology: 
and not till then can he be expected to comprehend 
the doctrines delivered in a course of materia medica, 
far less those relating to Therapeutics." 

In accordance with those views, Dr. Thomson (and, 
following him, Dr. Pereira) has endeavoured to incor- 
porate into his work every thing, that can be regarded 
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as elucidative of the subject, from the domains of Na- 
tural History, Botany, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and indeed of every department of the science. 
It is obvious, that there may be some advantage in this 
plan; but, if it were followed throughout, works, pro- 
fessing to be on isolated branches, would cease to be 
confined to them, and details would be introduced, 
which would necessarily add largely to the expense of 
such productions, and which might readily be found 
elsewhere: in this way, endless repetition would be 
indulged without any equivalent advantage. 

As, too, the medical schools — of this continent es- 
pecially — are constituted, it would not be an easy mat- 
ter to carry into effect the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Thomson, were it eminently desirable. Fortu- 
nately, the evil is not as great as has been represented. 
It would, doubtless, be well, that the physician should 
know the natural history of the animal whence he ob- 
tains his castor, his musk, &c, and that he should be 
acquainted with the botanical relations of the plants, 
whose preparations he prescribes: but such a knowledge 
is no more indispensable, than Greek is to an acquaint- 
ance with medical Technology. The argument may, 
indeed, be extended to the consumer of the products 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom as articles of diet. 
It would be well for him, no doubt, to be acquainted 
with the natural history of the ox, the sheep, the hog, 
&c, whence he derives Ids sustenance; yet, notwith- 
standing his ignorance on this point, universal experi- 
ence demonstrates, that lie has id difficulty in appro- 
priating them to his dietetic necessities 

1 i 
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Impressed with these views, the author, in preparing 
the details of materia medica in a recent work (General 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica, vol. ii. p. 3. Phila. 
1843) did not consider it advisable to go farther into 
the natural and commercial history of drugs than was 
indispensable for the medical student. In all cases he has 
referred to the position held by the drug as an article 
of the organized, or the inorganic kingdom, — as well 
as to general matters of interest relative to the place 
where it is found, the manner in which it is obtained, 
and to certain points connected with its commercial his- 
tory; but next to therapeutical applications, he has dwelt 
more at length oh the sensible properties by which the 
physician may be enabled to judge of the various arti- 
cles from his own observation. In the short time al- 
lotted to a session of medical lectures, there is scarcely 
opportunity afforded to teach that which is indispensa- 
ble to the therapeutist. 

"The different professions" — observes a recent learn- 
ed author, Dr. Latham — '-have one way of glorifying 
themselves, which is common to all. It is by setting 
forth a vast array of preparatory studies, and pretend- 
ing they are indispensable in order to fit a man for the 
simple exercise of the practical duties that belong to 
them. I have heard lawyers* make such a mighty pa- 
rade of the things, which a man must know before he 
is called to the bar, that, according to the average of 
human capacities, not one in fifty has the smallest 
chance of mastering them; and of those who do master 
them, not one in fifty can employ them to the uses for 
which they are intended. I once saw a list of books 
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recommended by a professor of divinity to the study 
of those going into holy orders. They were more 
numerous than the majority of even studious men ever 
read in their whole lives; yet these were a few prole- 
gomena introductory to the office of a parish priest. 
We, too, conceive that it befits our dignity to magnify 
ourselves at certain seasons. The commencement of a 
session is usually the time chosen; and then, what a 
crowd of wonderful things are marshalled by authority 
around the entrance of our profession! And through 
this crowd, it is implied, every man must press his way 
before he can obtain admission. As if we wished to 
guard and garrison ourselves against invaders, rather 
than to gain good and useful confederates! In the 
affair of literature are reckoned Latin, and Greek, and 
French, and Italian, and German. In the affair of 
science, mathematics, and metaphysics, and mechanics, 
and optics, and hydraulics, and pneumatics, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, and geology. Such are the porten- 
tous forms that guard the threshold. But farther on- 
ward are placed anatomy, — human and comparative,and 
morbid; physiology and pathology; chemistry, — general 
and pharmaceutical,and materia medica; surgery, — theo- 
retical, clinical, operative, and ophthalmical; medicine, 
— theoretical, clinical, obstetrical, and forensical. The 
general display of objects so grand and multifarious is 
formidable enough; but not half so formidable as their 
representation in detail. Of the great cosmogony of 
medicine there are several departments, and each 
professor never fails to magnify his own, by counting 
the cost of time and labour, which you must be pre- 
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pared to bestow, if you wish to make any progress in 
it. "Haller (perhaps such an one will say) surely 
knew what anatomy is, and how much goes to make 
an anatomist; and Haller has estimated the cost at 
twenty years of time and labour." 

"Now, 1 am persuaded that there does not exist at 
this day in the profession an individual who comes up 
to this standard, which (it is implied) all ought to reach. 
* * * * 

" If all medical students had fifteen or twenty years 
at their disposal, and could dedicate them all to pro- 
fessional education, we might pardon a little innocent 
declamation-in displaying the rich and varied field of 
knowledge about to be disclosed to them, but even 
then, sober truth would compel us to confess, that the 
field so pompously displayed far excelled in extent 
what the best minds could hope to compass, even in 
fifteen or twenty years. When, however, we recollect 
what space of time the majority of men so addressed 
really can give to their education, the whole affair 
becomes inexpressibly ludicrous. Now I do protest, 
in the name of common sense, against all such pro- 
ceeding as this. It is all very fine to insist that the 
eye cannot be understood without a knowledge of op- 
tics, nor the circulation without hydraulics, nor the 
bones and muscles without mechanics: that metaphy- 
sics may have their use in leading us through the in- 
tricate functions of the nervous system, and the mys- 
terious connexion of mind and matter. It is a truth; 
and it is a truth, also, that the whole circle of the sci- 
ences is required to comprehend n single particle of 
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matter: but the most solemn truth of all is, that the life 
of man is threescore years and ten." "You may re- 
commend," he subsequently remarks, "that every man, 
before he enters upon the study of physic, should ob- 
tain the best general education within his reach; but 
you must specify nothing as absolutely necessary but 
what bears immediately upon professional use." 

It is not in its relation to materia medica, that the 
study of natural history ought to be esteemed most 
important. As physiology investigates the nature and 
functions of all living bodies, it is, necessarily, inti- 
mately associated with natural history. It is, indeed, 
indebted to this branch of physics, more, perhaps, than 
to any other. A comparative view of the various gra- 
dations amongst organized beings has taught us to ap- 
preciate the nature of the several functions, that cha- 
racterize vitality; and has demonstrated, that in propor- 
tion as the structure is more complex the functions are 
more numerous and perfect. Repeated observations, 
and multiplied experiments, on various tribes of ani- 
mated nature, haveelucidated many doubtful and obscure 
phenomena in the economy of man; and a continuation 
of this method of research promises to place physiology 
on the firm basis of rational experience; and to enable 
us to reason — where only we can reason with safety — 
by a deduction from facts. The more numerous these 
facts, and the more satisfactory their arrangement, the 
more extensive and the more secure will be the foun- 
dation they afford for physiological conclusions. 

Botany might seem to be of much more service to 
the physician than zoology, inasmuch as so many of 
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our remedies are derived from the vegetable kingdom. 
At one time, indeed, nothing but 'galenicals,' as they 
were termed, were employed, and these were mainly 
of vegetable origin. We can imagine the importance 
of an acquaintance with the botanical characters of dif- 
ferent vegetables, should destiny cast the physician on 
some unknown shore, where the sole sustenance may 
have to be derived from the vegetable kingdom, and 
where hundreds, perhaps, may have to be guided to a 
knowledge of the innoxious and the noxious, by his de- 
cision. It might happen, too, that the physician, may 
be so situated, as to be unable to procure those indige- 
nous productions, which are usually selected so care- 
fully by the professed herbalist, as to render it less 
necessary that they should be culled by him. In such 
case, his botanic knowledge would be called into play. 
Still, these are rare emergencies, on account of the fa- 
cility, with which articles of merchandise can he trans- 
ported every where; and, as the preparation of medi- 
cinal productions constitutes a distinct calling, the phy- 
sician is generally in the habit of depending upon the 
apothecary, — who gets them from the herbalist, — for 
his supplies. 

It is of more practical importance, that the physician 
should know the genuineness of every article that comes 
to him; — a knowledge, which observation — rather than 
botany — gives him. Still, 'like every branch of the 
tree of knowledge, phj^tology and the natural sciences 
in general have a tendency to expand the mind, and to 
react upon trains of thought, with which they do not, 
at first, appear to be intimately associated. 

In but few of the medical schools of this continent, 
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is botany or natural history made a distinct branch of 
medical education. The period of the year, at which 
medical instruction is chiefly conveyed, is unfavourable 
to botanical exercises; but the seasons of Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Autumn, are well adapted, — especially the 
first, when all Nature smiles; and 

"From the meadow to the wither'd hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells, and deepens; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands display'd, 
In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales." 

At these seasons, the student cannot do better — 
should his opportunities, whilst in the office of his 
preceptor, permit — than make himself acquainted prac- 
tically with botany — both by study and observation 
in the fields; and should he be unable to become a 
good zoologist, — so far as regards a knowledge of the 
generic and specific characters of animals, — he can, at 
least, acquire a knowledge of the 'philosophy of zoo- 
logy,' — one of the most interesting of the applications 
of natural science, and one that throws important light 
on the functions of the human body. It embraces, in- 
deed, the physiology of animals, every topic of which 
elucidates that of man. 

During the first year of office study, full benefit 
cannot accrue from the perusal of works on any of the 
branches of medical science. Perhaps, the most pro- 
per to be placed in the student's hands would be a trea- 
tise on physiology, which contains sufficient anatomy 
to enable him to acquire the terms, and to have a ge- 
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neral idea of the structure and functions of the dif- 
ferent parts of the organism. If he possess but a slight 
acquaintance with chemistry, general anatomy or the 
anatomy of the textures can be studied, at this period, 
almost as well as at any other. 

The knowledge, which the student attains of his 
profession during the first year of his application, in 
an office, will necessarily be mainly restricted to the 
subjects that have been expatiated upon. He will, 
then, be enabled to enter upon his collegiate attendance 
with every advantage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION DURING THE PERIOD OF AT- 
TENDANCE ON LECTURES. 

The regulations of almost every medical college in 
the Union require, that the student shall have attended 
two full courses of the lectures delivered therein, be- 
fore he is permitted to offer himself for graduation. 
In the schools of Philadelphia, until recently, the fol- 
lowing subjects constituted the curriculum: 

1. Anatomy. 

2. Theory and Practice of Physic. 

3. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

4. Chemistry. 

5. Surgery. 

6. Midwifery and the diseases of women and chil- 

dren. 
Of late, in the University of Pennsylvania, the de- 
partment of Institutes of Medicine — a term of some- 
what indefinite meaning, but generally understood to 
comprise, the general physiological, pathological, hy- 
gienic and therapeutical relations of medicine, or phy- 
siology in its application to pathology, hygiene, and 
therapeutics — has been separated from the chair of 
Theory and Practice, and erected into a separate pro- 
fessorship; and, still more recently, in the Jefferson 
Medical College, a chair of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Medical Jurisprudence has been created, to which 
the author was appointed. 
15 
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In certain of the schools, the department of Insti- 
tutes forms no part of the curriculum of studies; yet 
most imperfect must that scheme of instruction be, 
which rejects the consideration of physiology in its va- 
rious relations, — confessedly the basis of all our reason- 
ing in medicine. 

It is expected, too, in the different schools — and oc- 
casionally required — that the candidate for the summi 
honor es~ shall have attended a clinical course, and 
practical anatomy in the dissecting room, for one ses- 
sion at least. 

It is obvious, that if the circumstances of the stu- 
dent will only enable him to attend the collegiate exer- 
cises during two sessions, there is no opportunity af- 
forded him for the selection of subjects for study, in 
the order of time. He is compelled to attend to all, 
and to exhibit his qualifications in all, at the expiration 
of the second session, when he presents himself as a 
candidate for graduation. If, however, he be enabled 
to devote three years to his attendance on lectures, it 
may admit of a moment's question, as to the depart- 
ments to which his attention should be mainly — if not 
exclusively — directed during the first year. 

The common feeling is, that he should confine him- 
self to attendance on the lectures on anatomy, physio- 
logy, and chemistry; — and the view is, perhaps, judi- 
cious. These departments are introductory to the rest, 
and an acquaintance with them facilitates the labours 
of the student in his after attendance. 

It would certainly be advisable, that a course of lec- 
tures on anatomy should be followed, before practical 
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anatomy is prosecuted, — upon the principle, that it is 
well for a traveller to possess some knowledge of the 
geography, names, &c. of a district, before he under- 
takes a journey through It; but, as the first of the three 
years' study — conducted in the manner advised — is 
comparatively one of leisure, it may admit of dispute, 
whether a larger amount of positive benefit might not 
accrue to the student from a prosecution of his ana- 
tomical pursuits practically in the dissecting room, 
even during a first year's attendance upon lectures. 

Again, it has been maintained by some, that from 
the very outset of his career of professional inquiry, 
the student should follow the professor through the 
wards of an hospital. "Physicians," says a modern 
writer on this subject, M. Vaidy, "are not agreed as to 
the period at which the pupil should commence his at- 
tention to clinical medicine. I am firmly convinced, 
that he should do so from the first day of his studies. 
The art of healing, like every art, is acquired 
essentially by practice. To teach pathology to a man 
who has never seen disease is to weary his attention 
without the slightest profit. The objects, which have 
to be treated, are as yet devoid of existence to him. 
What can be understood of the theory of inflammation 
and of suppuration, by one, who has neither seen phleg- 
mon nor ulcer? He must commence, therefore, by 
the empirical observation of facts. The theoretical 
explanation of those facts, and their systematic co-or- 
dination must come afterwards to constitute the science. 
The pupil will not at first comprehend what tbe clini- 
cal professor may say, but he will assist himself by a 
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dictionary of medical terms, and he can besides consult 
such of his fellow pupils as are more advanced than 
himself. 
. The different departments of medical science are, in 
truth, so dove-tailed into each other— so mutually de- 
pendent—that hesitation may exist as to those, which 
ought to be selected in the way of priority. Still, it 
must be better for the student to postpone the practical 
examination of cases, until he has obtained some of 
that preliminary instruction, which — as we have seen 
— is so important to the anatomist before he commences 
the dissection of the subject. By a sedulous attend- 
ance on a single course of the lectures delivered in a 
medical school, he attains this instruction; and, during 
his second year, he is enabled to reap all the advan- 
tage from clinical observation, which it is capable of 
affording him. 

The difficulty of selecting the departments for a 
first year's employment, where the student has three 
years at his disposal, has led some to advise, that he 
should attend a full course during the first and second 
years; and — as according to the regulations of the dif- 
ferent medical institutions, he is free to the lectures 
after he has attended two courses — that he should se- 
lect, during the third year, those departments in which 
he is most deficient, or to which his attention ought 
especially to be directed. 

Perhaps, on the whole, this is the wisest course; in- 
asmuch as, during the third year, he is better able to 
seize on all the valuable information, which an atten- 
tion to medical and surgical clinics cannot fail to pre- 
sent to him. He is situate, indeed, during this third 
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year, like the majority of the young graduates, who 
commence the practice of their profession; — by far the 
greater number of those, who attain the summi honores, 
having had no opportunity of following collegiate in- 
struction longer than two sessions. 

It may happen, too, that the personal circumstances 
of the student may become so much modified as to 
render an early graduation advisable; and unless he has 
taken the whole course for two sessions, the opportunity 
will be denied him. Scarcely a year passes, in which 
the author has not had occasion to hear the regrets of 
those who had taken only part of the tickets during their 
first session, — domestic'evenls having interfered so as 
to render it difficult, and in some cases impracticable, 
for them to attend a third session, which in such case 
is indispensable before they can offer themselves as 
candidates for a degree. 

The mode for attaining the greatest amount of good 
— to be pursued by those whose opportunities are so 
restricted as to permit them to attend two courses of 
lectures only, — forms an interesting topic of inquiry, 
and is the proper subject of 'Medical Methodology.' 

At the ver}- commencement of his attendance upon 
lectures, the student is apt to conceive, that, in the 
multiplicity of subjects to which his attention is neces- 
sarily directed through the dajr, it is impossible for him 
to succeed, and he is often disposed to relinquish the 
study in despair. Fortunately, however, it rarely 
happens, that this disposition is carried into effect, be- 
fore he finds, that his mind is every day expand 
15" 
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that the truths of science become more and more in- 
telligible; the memory more retentive, and the labour, 
therefore, largely diminished. Despair now vanishes, 
and hope— "the glad ray, glanc'd from eternal good," 
— cheers him on his course, until he vanquishes all 
obstacles, and attains that goal, which has been the 
source of his loftiest aspirations. 

In a previous chapter, a few— a very few — examples 
were given, — selected from a host of professional 
worthies, now no more, with the view of showing 
what zeal and enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge 
are capable of effecting; and what honour and reputa- 
tion may be acquired by time well spent, not only 
whilst in the preparatory study of the profession, but 
during its active exercise. Yet, to attain the high 
degree of eminence of any one of those scientific in- 
dividuals requires, on the part of the student, rather, 
that the time passed in reflection should be well passed, 
than that it should be long protracted. 

Attempts have been made, by such men as Lord 
Coke, and the leviathan of English literature — Dr. 
Samuel Johnson — to fix the time, that may be daily 
employed in study with advantage; but, although the 
latter affirms, that "a young man should read five 
hours a day, and so may acquire a great deal of know- 
ledge" — he properly adds, that, "a man ought to read 
just as inclination leads him; for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good." "Idleness," he says, 
"is a disease, that must be combated; but I would not 
advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. 
I myself haw never persisted in any plan for two days 
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together." Fortunately for the medical student, it 
happens, that there is ample choice of subjects in the 
interesting science he has embraced, so that he need 
never be at a loss for variety, and when one palls tem- 
porarily on the mind, it can be replaced with facility 
by another. 

The estimate of the proper daily duration of study, 
made by those illustrious individuals, is scarcely, how- 
ever, applicable to the medical student. The neces- 
sary attendance upon lectures keeps, — or ought to 
keep,* — his mind engaged for at least six or seven 
hours in the clay, and renders application at his desk 
or his books much less necessary than in the case of 
the student of law, who must derive all his information 
from written authorities. In other words, in following 
a course on law — as usually conducted, and as meant 
by Lord Coke — the student himself is presumed to 
read for that number of hours; whilst, in following a 
course on medicine, he is lectured or read to, the 
amount of mental application being identical in the 
two cases. It is, moreover, the business of the medi- 
cal professor to lighten the labours of the student. It 
is for him to collect and condense the existing know- 
ledge of the subject he teaches, to explain away diffi- 
culties, and to suggest materials for reflection — trains 
of thought — that may tend to expand the minds of his 
hearers; but this reflection and these trains of thought 
ought to accompany the well devised lecture, and the 
chief labour of the evening should be, to imbody the 
information, that has been acquired through the day, 
and to investigate the facts and arguments on which 
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it reposes. The period for more extensive reading 
succeeds to the collegiate career. It is then a luxury, 
on which the well constituted mind hastens to banquet, 
and which it never cloys. 

At the commencement of his attendance upon lec- 
tures, the student always experiences more or less 
difficulty in so employing his time, after the labours 
of the day are over, as to reap the greatest possible be- 
nefit. He is apt to fly from one subject of thought to 
another without settling down upon any; and their 
multiplicity confounds him, so that he concludes they 
are invincible. Let him, however, take them calmly, 
and in regular detail for a few weeks, and he will be 
astonished at the facility with which he stores away 
that, which once seemed to him so formidable. The 
excuse of want of time is rarely valid; and he who 
avails himself of it, if he examines his conduct, will 
discover, that it is not the icant of time, but time mis- 
spent, which he has to deplore. He may be occupied 
from morning till night; but like as solitude — a "popu- 
lous solitude" — may exist in cities — "midst the crowd, 
the hum, the shock of men," — so may idleness be con- 
spicuous in the midst of apparent occupation. The 
man, who has been accustomed to spend a certain num- 
ber of hours in a given employment, will while away 
the same time should his business be reduced one half, 
and yet he may believe himself equally engaged, and 
would spurn the appellation of 'idler.' In like man- 
ner, we may be seemingly busy in confirming truths 
well established, and in upsetting positions, by com- 
mon consent abandoned: we may employ ourselves in 
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scientific experiments, which may not add one solitary 
idea to those universally received; may desire to be 
regarded as industrious promoters of science, and be 
shocked to be thought mere idlers. Yet, if we examine 
— as utilitarians — into the results of our labours, we 
cannot,oroughtnot,to cavil at the judgment. "Amongst 
those," says Dr. Samuel Johnson, "whom I never 
could persuade to rank themselves with idlers, and who 
speak, with indignation, of my morning sleeps, and 
nocturnal rambles, one passes the day in catching spi- 
ders, that he may count their eyes with a microscope; 
another erects his head, and exhibits the dust of a 
marigold, separated from the flower with a dexterity 
worthy of a Leeuenhoek himself. Some turn the wheel 
of electricity; some suspend rings to a loadstone, and 
find that what they did yesterday, they can do again to- 
day; some register the changes of the wind, and die 
fully convinced, that the wind is changeable. There 
are men yet more profound, who have heard, that two 
colourless liquors may produce a colour by union, and 
that two cold bodies will grow hot if they are mingled : 
they mingle them, and produce the effect expected; 
say it is strange, and mingle them again." 

In the way to study, — as in the way to wealth, — 
fractions must not be disregarded. It is a trite, but a 
wise maxim, — that if we take care of the pence, the 
pounds will take care of themselves; and the parody 
is no less just, — that if we take care of the minutes? 
the hours will take care of themselves also. It is sur- 
prising what may be accomplished by seizing upon 
every interval for study, and by disciplining the mind 
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to the effective exercise of its powers. If the student 
succeeds in this, but little nocturnal application will be 
necessary to treasure up the materials of science, whilst 
if he commences with attempting too much,— like the 
improvident racer, who puts forth his full strength at 
the onset,— he may find himself distanced by competi- 
tors, who have been more prudent of their forces, and 
yet who may not excel him in abilities. In the one 
ease, too, he incurs the risk of injuring his health by 
collateral irregularities; whilst, in the other, study be- 
comes— not a toil but a pleasure. He has "a time for 
all things," and if a portion of that time be employed 
in recalling, and investigating the knowledge daily de- 
rived from his instructers, and in deducing the lessons 
of wisdom from such knowledge, it will be well spent. 
There is, indeed, as Dr. Latham has urged, a wide 
distinction between knowledge and wisdom, although 
a certain portion of the former may be necessary to 
the latter, — a distinction which has been well pointed 
out by the great moral poet of modern times, and should 
be ever present to the mind of the student. 

" Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft'times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge — a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smooth'd and squar'd, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud, that he has learnt so much ; 
Wisdom is humble, that he knows no more." 

Cowpeii. 
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In striving to reach the temple of science, — situate, 
as it is, at a giddy elevation, — the youthful aspirant 
will find the path often skirted with the fairest flowers, 
hut occasionally sterile and cheerless, as it passes 
through the different zones of vegetation. Yet, by 
judicious perseverance, he will surmount, in succession, 
the "hills on hills and Alps on Alps," until he ulti- 
mately attains the summit of his wishes, and from the 
magnificent portals of the temple is enabled to dis- 
pense health and consolation to the afflicted, and to 
look back, with pride and satisfaction, on the steadiness 
of purpose, wdiich has enabled him to overcome the 
toils and the difficulties of the ascent. 

As aids to memory, whilst the student is attending 
lectures, some are in favour of his taking copious notes. 
To this course there are weighty objections as re- 
gards students of every standing, but, U fortiori, as 
respects the junior. Whilst the student is endeavour- 
ing to record one fact, or one train of reasoning, of 
importance, a number may escape him; and every one, 
who has had experience in this matter, knows, that it 
requires an education to enable the student to seize 
upon the prominent points of a discourse. It is said? 
that at an inspection of a respectable college in Eng- 
land, and in the class of chemistry, conducted by an 
accomplished and excellent professor, the committee 
had the curiosity to look at the notes taken by one 
student, when they discovered, that the only point he 
had noted was,— that '"water will freeze." This 
was not, necessarily, an evidence of defective intelli- 
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gence on the part of the student; it might have been 
mainly owing to his having begun to take notes at too 
early a period of his collegiate attendance, and before 
he could discriminate, and lay hold of the most promi- 
nent subjects. 

Catchwords, or short sentences, written down at the 
time they are delivered, or afterwards, so as to attract 
the attention of the student, when he reconsiders the 
events of the day, may be advantageously used from 
the very commencement of attendance upon lectures; 
but no attempt should be made to record every thing, 
that the professor says. Such a course always inter- 
feres with the due exercise of the memory, and with 
after reflection, independently of other disadvantages 
that attend it. 

Another objectionable plan — which prevails more 
largely perhaps than the one just animadverted upon 
— is that of attempting, before retiring to rest, to read 
over all the subjects on which the various professors 
have lectured during the day, in the pages of some 
text book, or approved author. According to the com- 
mon course in our medical colleges, six or seven hours 
of the day are devoted to lectures; one to hospital at- 
tendance; and, occasionally, one to clinical lectures, 
besides the time, that is occupied in the department of 
practical anatomy. This, of itself, is sufficient daily 
employment for the student, if the time be well spent. 
If he has carefully followed the professor in the state- 
ment of facts and arguments, his mind must have been 
kept upon the stretch for almost as long a period as it 
can be engaged profitably. He should not attempt to 
devour more intellectual aliment than he can well dis- 
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pose of. Let him rather digest that which he has 
received through the day, and refer to his books, 
should his memory or reflection fail to serve him ade- 
quately upon any topic. The time for examining and 
reconciling conflicting opinions must occur at a future 
period. It should be postponed until there is sufficient 
leisure for the inquiry. 

The author has had extensive experience on this 
point, and he has no hesitation in affirming, that those 
students, who have followed the plan here recommend- 
ed, have risen pre-eminently above such of their fel- 
low students, as have appeared to be situate alike in 
other respects, but have pursued the objectionable 
course of attempting to cram the mind with more than 
it is capable of receiving, — or of assimilating, if re- 
ceived. 

All the studies, which, by common consent, form the 
curriculum in our medical schools, are of essential im- 
portance. They ought, indeed, to be esteemed to merit 
equally the devoted attention of the student. The 
very fact, that they are prescribed, ought to be enough 
with him, and no comparisons should be instituted, 
during the period of collegiate attendance, as to their 
relative value when he becomes a practitioner. On 
these topics, indeed, the student is but ill qualified to 
judge ; and he is apt to receive partial opinions from 
older individuals, founded, too often, on particular 
biases, or on the greater or less acquaintance or fa- 
miliarity with certain departments of the science, ra- 
ther than with others. If practice were alone consi- 
16 
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dered, the practical departments— medical, surgical, 
and obstetrical— ought to claim the precedence; but, to 
be well acquainted with these, absolutely requires an 
adequate knowledge of the others. To the young 
student, the department of Anatomy is one of the most 
attractive. It ministers to his curiosity. It makes him 
informed respecting his own organization. It demands, 
chiefly, the exercise of memory, — requiring but little 
reflection; and he, therefore, discovers, as in ac- 
quiring a new language, that he is daily adding to his 
stock of positive information. These remarks apply, 
however, to descriptive anatomy only. The other di- 
visions of the subject — especially general and tran- 
scendental anatomy — require mental qualifications and 
exertions, which many do not possess; and, therefore, 
they are considered dry and useless, and meet with 
but little favour, except from the advanced student. 
He is esteemed the best anatomist in the class, who is 
acquainted with the names and situations of the great- 
est number of organs and parts of organs. And how 
needlessly are the different portions of the organism 
divided and subdivided ! and what a waste of time in 
directing the serious attention of the student to insig- 
nificant points, the recollection of which may be a good 
exercise for the memory, but can be of little or no ad- 
vantage in after life. The sphenoid bone, for example, 
seated at the base of the skull, has various projections 
from its circumference, to all of which names have 
been assigned ; yet to the physician or surgeon, in the 
practice of his profession, the knowledge of most of 
these is wholly useless. No case can arise, in which 
this minute topographical division can assist him. 
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Anatomy is universally admitted to be the basis of 
medical education ; but it is only the basis. Without 
a proper acquaintance with this department, it would 
be difficult, if not impracticable, for the student to com- 
prehend fully the functions of the different organs of 
the body; their disordered actions, and the mode of 
treating such disorders with full advantage. To the 
surgeon it is indispensable, that he should be intimately 
acquainted with the absolute and relative situation of 
the various organs, — constituting what has been termed 
'Surgical, or Topographical Anatomy.' 

Although, however, a close connexion exists between 
organization and function, — the existence of the former 
being necessary to that of the latter, — the nicest atten- 
tion to the anatomy of an organ will not teach the 
nature of the function, which it executes. We have 
ah accurate knowledge of several parts of the human 
body, whose offices are wholly unknown. We know 
the eye anatomically, as perfectly perhaps as is practica- 
ble: the structure of the tongue is entirely familiar to 
us, yet the nicest dissection of these organs does not 
explain to us how the former is capable of conveying 
to us our visual ideas of external objects; or how the 
latter can enable us to discriminate between the flavours 
of the various sapid bodies that are presented to it. 

It has been already remarked, that if the time and 
opportunities of the student will permit, it would be 
well for him to follow one course of lectures on de- 
scriptive anatomy before he dissects; but, if unable to 
do this, his attention may be devoted to practical ana- 
tomy simultaneously with his attendance upon the 
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lectures. One thing is clear, that no course — or num- 
ber of courses — of lectures can make a man a practical 
anatomist. Nothing but the use of the knife, and the 
careful dissection of the different parts of the frame — 
in the first instance, under a competent instructcr — 
can convey to him that information, which he ought 
to possess when sent abroad with a license to pursue 
his profession practically as a physician, and particu- 
larly as an operative surgeon. The authorities of some 
of the medical schools have therefore wisely required, 
that no young man shall present himself for gradua- 
tion, who has not attended at least one course of ana- 
tomical dissections. 

Not many years ago, the study of anatomy in the 
schools was restricted to a simple acquaintance with 
the different organs as exhibited on dissection, and if 
the student could point out the various prominences? 
and demarcations of the bones, muscles, &c, he was 
looked upon, even by the teacher, as an accomplished 
anatomist. The verbal memory was taxed to infini- 
tude, whilst the higher powers of the intellect were 
suffered to lie dormant, and the beautiful, but myste- 
rious, investigation of the intimate nature of the dif- 
ferent tissues, and their mode of formation was totally 
disregarded. During the present century, however, 
more especially, the science of anatomy has been made 
to embrace new grounds. 'General Anatomy,' as it 
has been termed — for which we are principally indebt- 
ed to the illustrious Bichat — includes these interesting 
topics of inquiry; and the anatomist now travels un- 
hesitatingly into regions, half a century ago unknown 
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to the scientific world. It is general anatomy, or his- 
tology, that teaches us the intimate texture and arrange- 
ment of the different organs, their correlations, the ori- 
gin and formation of the human body, the character 
of its numerous constituents, and the changes, that su- 
pervene in the different stages of existence. 

The same diseased action, affecting different tissues, 
may occasion symptoms of the most varied character. 
If the morbid condition of vessels, constituting inflam- 
mation, takes place in the cellular membrane, it gives 
rise to phlegmonous inflammation, of which the ordi- 
nary boil or abscess is an example. If it attacks the 
skin, the resulting inflammation is erysipelatous. How 
different, again, in its symptoms, progress, and termi- 
nation, is the inflammation of the serous from that of 
the mucous membranes! 

Without an attention to histogeny or to the evolution 
of tissues and organs, it would be impossible for the 
pathologist to comprehend the diseased conditions, that 
occur at different stages of existence. At particular 
ages, or in certain states of evolution and modification 
of structure, there is a tendency, in particular organs, 
rather than in others, to assume a morbid condition. 
This is strikingly exemplified in the supervention of 
hemorrhage at different ages. Whilst hemorrhage 
from the nose is very common about the period of pu- 
berty, it is more apt to occur from the lungs during 
the age of adolescence; and after this period, the ten- 
dency is again to the head or to the abdomen. 

A knowledge of the correlation of organs is all-im- 
portant to the pathologist. Hepatitis or inflammation 

1G* 
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of the liver,— enteritis or inflammation of the bowels 
and gastritis or inflammation of the stomach, may all 
be varieties of inflammation of the peritoneum ; yet 
how much the symptoms vary from those of peritonitis 
or of common inflammation of the peritoneum, owing 
to the functions of the parts, situate beneath the 
peritoneal covering of the liver, bowels, and sto- 
mach, being modified through this correlation! All 
these topics are elucidated by an attention to general 
anatomy. 

Of late, attention has been directed to a mode of 
studying anatomy in relations of a deeply interesting 
character, which were at one time wholly overlooked. 
To this branch the name 'philosophical' or 'transcen- 
dental' has been applied. It embraces a knowledge 
of the relative importance of organs; their presence or 
absence in the animal series; the study, indeed, of living 
beings throughout the whole chain, 

"Each moss, each shell, each crawling insect;" 

and from such study to deduce great general analogies, 
and fundamental laws, that may be applicable to all. 
For example, it is generally maintained, that the ex- 
istence of a placenta and umbilical cord is indispensa- 
ble to foetal nutrition. As a general rule, these parts 
are present; and, in the opinion of most physiologists, 
no other function exists for them than that of being the 
receivers and conveyers of the blood of the mother to 
the child, and of returning that of the child to the 
mother, when it has administered to the nutrition of 
the former. Now, if the placenta and umbilical cord 
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were always present, when a living child is born, and 
in every animal, the inference would be irrefragable, 
that such are their functions; but transcendental ana- 
tomy teaches us, that children have been carried to 
the full term in utero, and have been born alive, and 
in vigour, who had neither the appendages of placenta 
nor umbilical cord; and comparative anatomy farther 
instructs us, that in the kangaroo, the opossum, the 
wombat, &c. they never exist. We, therefore, infer, 
that the placenta and umbilical cord are not indispen- 
sable to fetal nutrition, and to this deduction we are 
led by inquiries appertaining to 'transcendental ana- 
tomy.' 

The labours of the French and Germans, more par- 
ticularly, have been devoted to these 'transcendental' 
inquiries, and although we may be frequently disposed 
to smile — and with reason— at some of the general- 
izations suggested by transcendentalism, the ingenuity- 
displayed on many subjects has furnished materials 
for reflection to the inquiring mind, and has suggested 
investigations, which might otherwise have wholly- 
escaped attention. 

They have led the reflecting anthropologist to a 
knowledge of the surprising uniformity that prevails 
in the organization of animated nature,— the wonder- 
ful but all perfect simplicity, that characterizes the 
works of the almighty Architect,— and, in many in- 
stances, to comprehend the existence of parts, which 
are apparently useless in a particular species or indi- 
vidual, but which are capable of being called into acti- 
vity under favourable circumstances. In this way, the 
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laboursof the transcendental anatomists,of modern times, 
have tended to elucidate the complicated human organ- 
ism,— that "mighty maze, but not without a plan." 
Transcendentalism, in anatomy and physiology, is en- 
o-ao-ed in daily throwing more and more light on the 
inimitable plan; whilst the maze is gradually disappear- 
in"- under the influence of careful observation, and phi- 
losophical induction; and, although we may occasion- 
ally meet with suggestions which may appear to be 
philosophy in sport, we have the advantage, frequently 
resulting from them, that in sober minds they become 
science in earnest. 

The branch of anatomical science, to which the pa- 
thologist is most largely indebted, is that which has 
been termed 'pathological' or 'morbid anatomy.' Since 
the inspection of the dead has been permitted, and 
practised, lo a greater extent, the discrimination of 
diseases has been rendered more easy, and the pro- 
gnosis and treatment have become more satisfactory. 
Not many years ago, a hue and cry was raised against 
every one, who violated — as it was conceived — the sanc- 
tuary of death, and the anatomist was exposed to the 
most wanton insults and outrages. But the commu- 
nity have become more enlightened; and although, in 
home parts of the Union, legislative impediments may 
be thrown in the way of the anatomist, but few cases 
exist of a feeling so far behind the spirit of the age, 
and still fewer in which the pathological inquirer, who 
may desire to investigate the morbid appearances in 
any unfortunate case that may have fallen under his 
management, is refused assent. Such objections, it 
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need scarcely be said, ought never to exist. No pro- 
fessional man of character will request to examine a 
body, unless the object with him is one of importance, 
as regards the views he may have taken of the nature 
of the malady, or as an aid in the discrimination of 
similar morbid conditions. Philanthropy would sug- 
gest, that, in all such cases, the permission should be 
granted. By dissection, we are enabled to observe the 
morbid appearances in any fatal case, and to compare 
them with the symptoms that were present during life; 
whence, by careful analogy, inferences may be de- 
duced, which may enable us to detect similar diseases 
when they occur, and to treat them successfully. But, 
independently of these benefits, the mourning relative 
should bear in mind, that many diseases are of a family 
nature, and that, by careful inspection of one fatal case, 
the family physician may have his judgment so strength- 
ened as to succeed in warding off a similar attack, 
should it threaten another of the family, — when, with- 
out the instruction afforded by his pathological inves- 
tigations, he might have failed, and the life of a second 
member of the family might thus be sacrificed to the 
unfortunate — but amiable — prejudice. 

Every where the difficulties thrown in the way of 
pathological anatomy are yielding. The press teems 
with the valuable contributions of the pathological ana- 
tomist; and some few philanthropists have gone so far 
— in their desire to remove the prepossessions of those 
who are opposed to such investigations — as not only 
to direct their bodies to be opened, but to be dissected 
in the public theatre, and demonstrated for the benefit 
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of the student. Such was the testamentary request 
of the celebrated Bentham, — a request, which was 
faithfully executed by his friend Dr. Southwood Smith, 
of London, in the anatomical theatre of the school to 
which Dr. Smith is attached, and of which he is a 
valued ornament. 

The student should omit no opportunity, that may 
offer — either before or after graduation — for post mor- 
tem examination; and, in every case in which he is 
permitted to carry it into effect, he will find, that he 
has made a satisfactory addition to his knowledge of 
the healthy and diseased conditions. Let him embrace 
every occasion for discriminating the appearances, 
which the parts present in health, from those which 
they assume under disease; and, in this way, he will 
be able to say what are healthy, what morbid, and 
what cadaveric, — that is, produced during, or after, dis- 
solution; and lastly, let him be extremely cautious in 
referring the malady to the pathological lesion, which 
may be apparent on dissection. Often, he will be am- 
ply justified in so doing, — as where the symptoms have 
indicated inflammation of an organ, and evidences of 
such inflammation or its consequences appear on dis- 
section, — but, in other cases, such an inference might 
be most unfounded; as where irregularity of the or- 
ganic actions has persisted for days and weeks — in a 
case of remittent fever for example — and more or less 
inflammation is perceptible in the lining membrane of 
the intestines. Such inflammation ought often, perhaps, 
to be considered rather as a consequence of the exal- 
tation and irregularity of the organic actions than as 
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their cause; and hence it is, that they are so common 
in those affections. Yet, if it should accord with the 
theory of any writer or teacher, — that inflammation in 
this or any other part of the economy is the essence of 
all fevers, and, on dissection, evidences of such inflam- 
mation should be apparent, — the student — whose mind 
has not been sufficiently trained by observation and 
reflection — is apt to give almost involuntary assent to 
the doctrine, and future observation is long in rectify- 
ing the error. The author is in the habit of examining 
the cavities of the abdomen and cranium in diseases, 
where mischief in the abdominal and cranial viscera 
has not been suspected; and he has rarely failed lo 
observe appearances in the lining membrane of the ali- 
mentary canal, which a reckless or inveterate theorist 
might have invoked as 'confirmation strong,' did his 
views lead him to place the primary seat of disease in 
this portion of the economy. 

In the different medical schools, where opportunity 
exists for clinical instruction, care is taken to exhibit 
the morbid appearances that present themselves, and 
to render the student acquainted with those that belong 
to different diseases. At the Philadelphia Hospital, 
this is done at the close of every clinical lecture. 

On the importance of an acquaintance with Physi- 

oloo-y, or with the functions of the frame, as executed 

in health, — it is scarcely necessary to dwell. It is to 
existing observers, that this deeply interesting and va- 
luable department of medical knowledge owes most of 
its improvements. Physiology may, indeed, be re- 
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garded as a new science, and as the source of nume- 
rous important improvements in the healing art, of re- 
cent introduction. The medical press teems with new 
productions of value. Germany led the way; France 
followed in her footsteps; and the nations of the Anglo- 
Saxon race succeeded; all vieing with each other for 
the advancement of this important branch of the science. 
We hear no longer of such questions as were propound- 
ed by the learned and the quaint Sir Thomas Browne — 
whether, for example, a woman could be impregnated 
by bathing in the water that had been used by a man 
a short time previously; and if we occasionally meet 
with instances, like those afforded by M. Richerand, 
one of the most fanciful of modern physiologists — 
who is disposed to believe, that the reason why the 
languages of northern Europe contain more consonants 
than those of the south, is, that the mouth may not 
be too widely opened, and thus the cold air be pre- 
vented from getting, in too large quantities, into the 
stomach! — we mark them down as mere individualisms, 
which have no influence in the steady forward course 
of the science. 

It is to the want of a clue knowledge of the healthy 
functions, that we must ascribe most of the errors, 
which have prevailed in therapeutics, and which still 
prevail in the practice of those, who adhere to old no- 
tions, or who have not taken the necessary steps for 
keeping pace with the rapidly advancing condition of 
medical science. Who, indeed, can honestly profess 
to know the signs that indicate the diseased state of 
an organ, if he be utterly ignorant of the healthy main 
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testations? The science of physiology must, therefore, 
be an important object of study with every one desi- 
rous of distinguishing himself in his profession. A 
stimulus is now applied to the indolent physician, 
which did not formerly exist. The public are aware 
of the importance of attending to this "proper study 
of mankind." In France, a competent knowledge of 
Animal Physiology and Zoology is required of every 
candidate for university honours. The university of 
London has introduced it into the course of study re- 
quired for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the High 
school of this city, (Philadelphia,) it is regularly taught, 
and it forms part of the scheme of instruction in many 
of the academies of this countr} r . The members of the 
bar, too, every where, find the utility of having paid 
some attention to it, in many of those intricate cases of 
forensic medicine, which so often agitate our halls of 
justice. This extension of the study of physiology 
cannot fail to exert a salutary excitation on those of 
our profession who are disposed to be idle and listless; 
for what man of character could brook to be excelled, 
by the unprofessional, on topics, which so eminently 
belong to his course of study, and without which it is 
impossible for him to be a learned and truly useful phy- 



sician 



It has been well remarked, by an intelligent writer, 
Mr. C. T. Haden, on the best modes of improving the 
study of the several branches of medicine, that the crying 
defect of the British anatomical schools — and the remark 
is applicable elsewhere— is, that they teach anatomy as 
if a knowledge of the dead bod)- were the sole founda- 
17 
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tion of medical study ; whereas it is a knowledge of the 
living body, which constitutes that foundation; and, 
therefore, it is not the parts of the body themselves, as 
they lie exanimate on the dissecting table, which are 
of importance, but the actions and functions of those 
parts, as they administer to the wants of the living 
man; and, hence, that physiology, or "living anatomy," 
— anatome animate, as Haller appropriately termed it- 
is the real foundation of medical knowledge; and ana- 
tomy, in this view, is only requisite, inasmuch as, be- 
fore the functions of a part can be comprehended, its 
structure must be examined and understood. 

"Let it be borne in mind," says a still more recent 
writer (British and Foreign Medical Review, July, 1S40, 
p. 191) "that anatomy furnishes, towards the establish- 
ment of the principles of medicine, only one set of 
facts, the value of which will depend entirely upon the 
relations developed between them and others that are 
brought to bear upon them. To examine structure 
without inquiring into function is in this point of 
view totally valueless; and to a scientific knowledge 
of function an inquiry into the influence of external 
agents upon the organism is just as important as that 
of the structures of the organism itself. Could any one 
understand the actions of a steam engine who contented 
himself with investigating the structure of its several 
parts or organs, in ignorance of the expansive power 
communicated to water by heat, and the condensation 
effected by cold; and would any one choose to commit 
the repair of a complex and delicate watch to a work- 
man unacquainted with its principles of action, how- 
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ever excellent he might be as a mere mechanic? There 
are those who think it a necessary preparation for the 
practice of the medical profession, that the pupil should 
get by heart the contents of every cubic inch of flesh in 
the human body, and who could descant at length on 
the utility and even indispensableness of such know- 
ledge; but it must not be forgotten, that others could 
talk as plausibly in favour of a complete eourse of clas- 
sical study and of chemical manipulation. " 

After all — as respects anatomy — the student's main 
attention, during his collegiate course, will necessarily 
be devoted to the practical and topographical depart- 
ments. He will have to make himself familiar with 
every essential anatomical constituent of the body, 
and will be especially careful in attaining an accurate 
knowledge of the relative situation of parts — to erfa- 
ble him to undertake the different surgical operations, 
which he may be called upon to perform at a moment's 
notice. The valuable information, which may be con- 
veyed by the lecturer on the other branches of anato- 
my, must be treasured up for subsequent reflection; 
and if the student employs his time to good purpose, 
he will daily find opportunity for pondering upon them, 
and impressing them on his memory. If the study 
of any of the ramifications of the subject be postponed, 
it had better be the last mentioned, — inasmuch as the 
purely practical departments can only be acquired 
where the requisite facilities exist. 

The mode, in which the Practice of Physic is usually 
taught, is replete with difficulties to the student. In- 
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stead of giving the symptoms that are pathognomonic 
or characteristic, the teacher generally goes over, un- 
der each disease, the symptoms that belong to the class. 
This is a fault, which likewise exists in most of the 
treatises on the subject, and which the author had con- 
stantly in mind, when preparing his own Practice of 
Medicine. Thus, under inflammation of an internal 
organ — say of the liver — we find too often enumerated 
all the symptoms, that are present in every form of in- 
flammation, along with those that belong to the parti- 
cular affection; and this detail is repeated under each 
variety of internal inflammation — a repetition, which 
occasions great confusion in the mind of the student, 
and induces him to consider, that the whole subject of 
semeiotics is an affair of mere memory ; whilst, if his 
attention had been restricted to the physiology — sound 
and morbid — of the organ, the symptoms, common to 
the different cases, would generally suggest themselves 
on slight reflection. 

In like manner, remedy after remedy is recommend- 
ed without the rationale of their action being explained, 
or even hinted at. Hence it is, that a distinct depart- 
ment of Therapeutics is so essential in our schools;— a 
department, in other words, which treats of the great 
general principles involved in the modus operandi of 
remedial agents, and of their application to the dis- 
eased condition. This is commonly associated with 
materia medica or pharmacology, to which it is made 
subordinate. It is, however, of at least equal import- 
ance with the latter, and is easily separable from it. 
Materia medica teaches the properties of the tools or 
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agents with which the physician has to fulfil his reme- 
dial indications, whilst therapeutics establishes those 
indications, and points out the mode, in which such 
agents can be applied with the greatest advantage. 

Preventive medicine, or Hygiene, is a branch of 
therapeutics, to which too little attention has generally 
been paid. It includes the materia alimentaria, or the 
effect of different kinds of aliment as respects their 
nutrient and digestible properties, and their adaptation 
in sickness and in health, and canvasses every topic, 
that relates to the preservation of health. It ought 
assuredly to form part of the curriculum of medi- 
cal studies in every university; yet in this country, 
and in Great Britain, it has not usually constituted a 
distinct branch of medical instruction, although in the 
different practical chairs it may have been noticed in a 
detached manner. On the continent of Europe, how- 
ever, it has been formed into a separate department: — 
the course being made to consist of lectures on public 
and private hygiene;— "public hygiene" being under- 
stood to comprise the study as it relates to man collec- 
tively, whilst "private hygiene" concerns him indivi- 
dually. 

"The little regard," says Dr. A. Combe (Principles 
of Physiology, &c. New York edit. p. iii.) "which 
has hitherto been paid to the laws of the human consti- 
tution, as the true basis on which our attempts to im- 
prove the condition of man ought to rest, will be obvi- 
ous from the fact, that notwithstanding the direct uses, 
to which a knowledge of the conditions, which regu- 

17* 
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late the healthy action of the bodily organs may he ap- 
plied in the prevention, detection, and treatment of dis- 
ease, there is scarcely a medical school in this country 
(Great Britain,) in which any special provision is made 
for teaching it; the pupil being left to elaborate for him- 
self from amid information communicated to him for 
other purposes. In some of the foreign universities, 
chairs have been instituted for this purpose; and in 
France, a journal of hygiene has existed for a short 
time. But in this country, with the exception of Sir 
John Sinclair's elaborate Code of Health, and one or two 
other publications of a late date, the subject has never 
been treated with any thing like the regard which it 
assuredly deserves. In one point of view, indeed, the 
omission is not so extraordinary as it may at first sight 
appear. The prominent aim of medicine being to dis- 
criminate, and to cure disease, both the teacher and the 
student naturally fix upon that as their chief object; 
and are consequently apt to overlook the indirect but 
substantial aid, which an acquaintance with the laws 
of health is calculated to afford in restoring the sick, 
as well as in preserving the healthy from disease. 
It is true, that almost every medical man, sooner or 
later, works out this knowledge for himself; but in ge- 
neral he attains it later than he ought to do, and sel- 
dom so completely as he would have done, had it been 
made a part of his elementary education, to which he 
and others attach importance. In my own instance, 
it was only when entering upon practice, that I had 
first occasion to feel and to observe the evils ensuim- 
from the ignorance which prevails in society in regard 
to it." 
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Every practitioner must have occasionally experi- 
enced the same embarrassments as Dr. Combe; and it 
was under feelings similar to those he has expressed 
relative to the utility of the department of hygiene, 
that it was introduced, at the suggestion of the Author, 
into the university of Maryland, as a part of the duties 
assigned to the chair which he once held in that in- 
stitution. 

Where no such chair exists, the only course left for 
the student is to peruse the best books on the subject, 
in the intervals between his winter courses of lectures. 

It is in these departments, that we have to deplore 
the admixture of credulity, superstition, and faulty 
metaphysics, which so long disgraced the science of 
medicine. If we refer to the early history of our art, 
we are astonished to find the multitude of articles, that 
crowded the shop of the apothecary, were admitted 
into the catalogues of the materia medica, and, not- 
withstanding the testimonials in their favour, were — in 
a short space of time afterwards — discharged from 
them as injurious or inert. (See the Author's "Gene- 
ral Therapeutics, and Materia Medica," p. 53. Philad. 
1843.) A better attention to the series implexa causa- 
rum, and to their relation with effects, has been yearly 
exhibiting the false reasoning, which occasioned the 
admission of many of those articles; and, accordingly, 
the number has been gradually diminishing. The ten- 
dency still is — and must be — to a farther diminution, 
and to get rid of those agents that possess no advan- 
tages over others equally common, or of those whose 
properties are equivocal. 
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When we revert to the state of medical knowledge, 
Dot more than a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and note the improvements that have taken place 
in the interval in every brangh of it, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the difference, and can readily account 
for the numerous disquisitions, that have appeared on 
the uncertainty of medicine, and for the ridicule occa- 
sionally cast upon its professors by the various satirists. 
Medicine has always kept pace with the progress of 
the physical and moral sciences, and where these have 
been defective, or marked by folly and credulity, it 
has exhibited the same failings. Even so late as the 
time of Rousseau and D'Alembert, there was ample 
ground for the ridicule so frequently indulged by those, 
and other distinguished writers. " The following apo- 
logue," says D'Alembert, " made by a physician, a man 
of wit and philosophy, represents very well the state 
of that science. Nature is fighting with disease; a 
blind man, armed with a club, — that is, the physician, — 
comes to settle the difference. He first tries to make 
peace; when he cannot accomplish this, he lifts his 
club, and strikes at random; if he strikes Nature, he 
kills Nature." 

At that time, however, in the country in which 
D'Alembert wrote, the art of medicine — in the case of 
most of the fraternity — was enveloped in mystery and 
empiricism, and, too often, in fraud and imposture. 
Until a comparatively recent period, the doctrines and 
precepts of Hippocrates were reverentially followed; 
and the most degraded attention was paid to authority 
and established routine. Moliere has properly casti- 
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gated this folly in his L' Amour Medecin, in the dialogue 
maintained between the physician Tomes and the maid 

Lisette. 

"M. Tombs. How is the coachman? 

Lisette. Very well. He is dead. 

M. Tombs. Dead? 

Lisette. Yes. 

M. Tombs. That is impossible. 

Lisette. It may be impossible, but it is so. 

JVl. Tombs. He cannot be dead, I say. 

Lisette. I tell you he is dead and buried. 

M. Tombs. You are mistaken. 

Lisette. I saw it. 

M. Tombs. It is impossible. Hippocrates says, that 
such diseases do not terminate till the fourteenth 
or twenty-first day, and it is only six days since he was 
taken sick. 

Lisette. Hippoerates may say what he pleases, but 
the coachman is dead." 

Moliere died about the commencement of the last 
century, and although his art had, doubtless, some effect 
in rectifying that, which should have yielded to sober 
reflection, his censures were well merited a century 
after they were written, and they are by no means de- 
void of application at the present time. It is but re- 
cently, that the minds of many were usurped by the 
notions of a celebrated systematist, whose dicta were 

and still are by some — regarded as canons; yet how 

few, at this day, pride themselves on an adherence to 
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his views, and how small is now his influence even in 
the very seat of his scientific exertions. Still, others 
have arisen, and are arising, to whom the same kind 
of homage, as masters, is paid; whose inculcations are 
received as indisputable authorities; and, mainly, be- 
cause it is easier to embrace the views of a leader, and 
to find support under his responsibility, than it is to 
work out a path of our own. 

Of late years, great advancement has taken place in 
the more purely practical parts of the profession. In- 
stead of attending — as is too often the case with the 
mere routine practitioner — to the more prominent 
symptoms of disease, and attempting to remove them, 
the inquiries of the scientific physician are now direct- 
ed to the pathological condition of the suffering organ; 
and on this all his rational indications of treatment re- 
pose. 

Of the valuable auxiliaries in the discrimination of 
disease, — the gifts of modern times, — one of the most 
so is that of 'Auscultation' or listening — with or with- 
out the stethoscope — the invention of the late eminent 
French pathologist and professor, Laennec. By this 
simple instrument, the physician is enabled to obtain 
audible evidences of the state of the lungs, and the 
heart, not to be acquired in any other manner. They 
who have listened attentively and repeatedly are alone 
able to appreciate the information it is capable of con- 
veying, especially in that intractable malady — intract- 
able in its advanced stages at least — pulmonary con- 
gumption. It is now well established, that if relief is 
to be experienced, in this dread disease, by any change 
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of climate, the remedy must be had recourse to, before 
the malady has made such progress, that cavities have 
formed in the lungs, or before it has become — what 
has been called — 'confirmed.' In detecting whether 
this unhappy advancement has taken place, ausculta- 
tion is one of our chief guides; and if it should indicate 
the presence of abscesses or cavities in the lungs, the 
physician assumes a fearful responsibility, in advising 
a patient to incur all the evils of expatriation — the in- 
conveniences dependent upon a removal from family 
and friends — under the delusive — the forlorn — hope, 
that a warmer or more equable climate may repair the 
mischief — alas! irremediable. (See, on this subject, 
the author's Human Health, Philad. 1S44.) How im- 
portant, then, to be able to discriminate, whether the 
lungs are yet in a state to admit of well-founded ex- 
pectations of benefit from change of climate; and how 
valuable the means of diagnosis or discrimination, 
which aids in substituting certainty, or a high degree 
of probability, for doubt, in cases where the steps of 
the sufferer, and of anxious relatives, are to be guided 
by the decision of the practitioner; and where such de- 
cision is to be attended, on the one hand, with prostra- 
tion of their hopes; and, on the other, is to subject 
them to all the inconveniences of a distant, and often 
uncomfortable pilgrimage! 

In learning auscultation, it is important, that the 
student should commence upon healthy individuals, 
and especially upon children, in whom several of the 
auscultatory phenomena are well exhibited. Many of 
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the erroneous diagnoses which have been given by ob- 
servers in particular cases have had their origin in the 
dogmatic assertions of those who have not understood 
the different characters of the sounds heard in health, 
in different individuals, and in the same individual, 
under different circumstances. After the student has 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the physical signs 
in health, he may pass with full advantage to their ex- 
amination in disease. 

In respect to .the best method of profiting by the 
Clinical course, a great deal will depend upon the me- 
thod adopted by the professor, — as to the plan the stu- 
dent should pursue. Too often, perhaps, the clinical 
instructer selects the singular, and the striking, rather 
than the common, and more useful cases; and it has 
fallen to the lot of the author — as it must have done, 
more or less, to every one — to have had his attention 
directed chiefly to cases, during his period of hospital 
attendance, which he has rarely or never met with 
since. The object of the clinical professor should be to 
select mainly those cases, that must necessarily present 
themselves to all in their ordinary course of practice; 
to inquire aloud into the history of the case, and, at a 
fitting opportunity, to explain the etiology, semeiotics, 
diagnosis, prognosis and treatment adapted for the 
particular case, and for the class to which it belongs; 
— attracting the attention of the student to the more 
prominent points. With these views, acute cases 
should be first considered, as being most common and 
urgent; and, afterwards, the more chronic. The young 
student is generally disposed to be over active in his 
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treatment, and, if one remedy does not appear to be pro- 
ducing all the effect he anticipated, he is apt to fly at 
once to another; but if the professor be judicious, the 
student will soon learn that infinite mischief may be 
done in this manner, and that more reliance has to be 
placed upon the recuperative powers of the system, 
than he may have been disposed to imagine. It will 
be well for the clinical pupil to keep a journal of such 
cases as may merit the trouble; and never to permit 
an occasion to slip for verifying or disproving, by dis- 
section, the views which he or his teacher may bave 
been led to form of the precise nature of fatal maladies. 
In the hospitals that are connected with extensive 
medical schools, it is impracticable for the numerous 
students to accompany the clinical teacher from bed to 
bed, with any advantage; and hence the plan in the Phila- 
delphia Hospital has been to select cases for clinical in- 
vestigation, and to remove them from the wards into the 
lecturing room of the establishment. In this mode, a 
large array of cases cannot be presented; but the lec- 
turer can select and employ them to elucidate the ob- 
servations which he desires to make upon any disease; 
and the student is thus able to obtain in epitome, in 
the course of the session, a view of all the most pro- 
minent diseases that fall under his attention or prac- 
tice, illustrated by appropriate examples. An impres- 
sion is thus made upon the mind, which is not readily 
effaced. 

The study of pathology, not inappropriately termed 
"diseased physiology," can be well undertaken, whilst 
the clinical course is being pursued: or, if the student 
IS 
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be unable to avail himself of clinical instruction during 
the summer between the two courses of lectures, he 
may study any of the modern works on general patho- 
logy, and therapeutics. Under pathology are comprised, 
by many, morbid anatomy, etiology, and general thera- 
peutics, nosology, and symptomatology. "To the study 
of these," says a recent writer (Brit, and Foreign Med. 
Review, July, 1840, p. 192) "concurrently with that 
of actual phenomena, we would have the pupil give 
his almost undivided attention during the second sum- 
mer session; and under the guidance of a judicious in- 
structer he may pursue this as well from books as by 
attendance on lectures, when at least such books, as we 
should wish to see, shall be in existence." The same 
writer properly remarks, that an inquiry into this sub- 
ject will show how small a part of the real science of 
pathology morbid anatomy is, and how much attention 
needs to be given to the phenomena of disease as mani- 
festing themselves during life, before we can become 
scientifically acquainted with it. " It is necessary to 
bear in mind the distinction between an elementary 
or simple morbid action considered in itself — such as 
inflammation, and that train of sympathetic phenomena 
resulting from it, which constitute what is commonly 
regarded as the disease, — the symptoms being mostly 
due to the latter. In order to appreciate both pro- 
perly they must be studied separately, and the groups 
of phenomena, which manifest themselves under the 
joint influence of both may be afterwards detailed. The 
nature of the action itself having been discussed, its 
results should be inquired into; and here it is that mor- 
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bid anatomy becomes most useful. But tbat the in- 
formation which it imparts is at best very imperfect is 
evident from this, that violent diseased action may 
have existed during life without leaving any traces per- 
ceptible to attentive scrutiny, if its duration has not 
been sufficient; and that, on the other hand, appearances 
may often be discovered after death, which have no 
relation with any diseased action occurring during life, 
and which nothing but a very sound discrimination 
can distinguish from those which are really indicative 
of it. Moreover, there can be no doubt of the existence 
of many diseased actions, which anatomical skill has 
hitherto failed to detect, and which will probably long 
continue stumbling-blocks to the pathologist. This is 
especially the case with those in which the nervous 
sympathies are much involved. Farther: it is now 
generally admitted, that the first departure from the 
healthy state generally, if not always, exists in the 
fluids of the body, and especially in the blood, and a 
thorough examination of these microscopically and 
chemically, in every case, would, if it were possible to 
make it within a short time after the extinction of life, 
undoubtedly throw as much light on the nature of dis- 
ease as the examination of the structural changes in the 
solids." 

The remarks that have been made on medical, apply 
equally to surgical, pathology. The operative depart- 
ment requires, however, a distinct consideration. In 
well devised lectures on operative surgery, all the ope- 
rations are exhibited, and illustrated by a demonstra- 
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lion of the parts concerned. The diversified instru- 
ments and apparatuses of modern surgery are shown 
to the class, and their uses explained; yet the stu- 
dent should lose no opportunity for repeating the ope- 
rations on the dead body, and, although this is by no 
means the same as operating on the living body, amidst 
the effusion of blood, and the sufferings of the patient, 
an intimate acquaintance with the relative situation of 
parts, derived from surgical dissection, places the ope- 
rator comparatively at his ease, under the most trying 
circumstances. In some of our medical institutions, 
not only has the student the opportunity of attending 
the lectures of the professor of surgery; but it enters 
into the plan of instruction, to teach him the most im- 
proved methods of performing surgical operations, 
while he is engaged in prosecuting his dissections un- 
der the guidance of the demonstrator of anatomy, — 
an arrangement adapted for frequent illustration of 
those operative details, with which practice alone can 
make the student familiar. 

In the present improved condition of surgery, in all 
its branches, the philanthropist finds much to excite his 
warm admiration. The major operations have been 
simplified by the invention of appropriate instruments, 
and the bold daring of the modern surgeon has led 
him to perform operations which were totally un- 
known, even in the middle of the last century; — for 
example, the ligature of the larger arteries, in cases 
of aneurismal diseases, which, at one time, would have 
been permitted to run their course to a fatal termina- 
tion without interference, but are now controlled by 
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the discoveries of modern science. It is not only in 
the operative part, however, that the advancement of 
surgery is manifested. The skilful and benevolent 
surgeon has more gratification in saving a limb, which 
has been doomed to the knife, than in his most bril- 
liant operations. There was a period, when every 
compound fracture was considered to require amputa- 
tion; and this sentiment prevailed until within a com- 
paratively recent period. At this time the contrary doc- 
trine is maintained, and few cases are now subjected to 
amputation, unless supervening circumstances should 
render such a step imperiously necessary. To know 
whether a severe and dangerous operation is demanded, 
is one of the most difficult parts of the surgeon's duty, 
— far more so than the operation when once determined 
upon. Yet, the public s — who are in general but im- 
perfect judges of professional merit, — are infinitely 
more impressed with the success of an operation 
— which, perhaps, ought never to have been under- 
taken — than by the skilful and humane exertions of 
the surgeon to render such operation unnecessary. 
The author well recollects the eclat obtained by a sur- 
geon for performing the operation of the trephine, in 
a case of fracture of the skull, with slight depression, 
unaccompanied icilh a single symptom of injury of the 
brain; although, if fatal mischief had resulted from the 
operation, it might have been a question, whether the 
operator would not have been amenable, in a court of 
justice, for the injury he had inflicted; — as no principle 
is better established, than that the trephine should 
never be employed except for the removal of existing 

IS* 
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bad symptoms, or of conditions which must render the 
occurrence of such symptoms almost inevitable. 

The community at large are fond of the exhibition 
of activity by the physician or surgeon, and this feel- 
ing has doubtless, at times, led a practitioner, — not 
possessed of extraordinary presence of mind or firm- 
ness of character, — to have recourse to measures of 
which his better judgment might not approve. Surgery 
is always a more popular branch with the student — 
and indeed with the laity — than medicine. Treating — 
as it does — the morbi exlerni or external diseases, it 
addresses itself more to the eye; its results are com- 
monly palpable to the meanest capacity, and its agency 
is heroic, and generally successful, if not in curing, 
at least in removing the mischief. Hence it has been 
termed and regarded 'medicina efficax.' "The adap- 
tation of curative means," as Dr. Latham has properly 
observed, " requires more vigilance in medicine than in 
surgery. There is no end of the circumstances to be 
taken into consideration, day after day, in order to 
practise medicine with tolerable success. A man has 
an external inflammation; the surgeon sees it, and is at 
once sure of its existence; he prescribes for it, and sees 
its gradual decline as plainly as he first saw its rise and 
progress. A man has an internal inflammation; but the 
physician, not seeing it, is obliged to come to the 
knowledge of its existence by a great variety of con- 
siderations before he can know that it has begun to 
decline or has ceased. The uncertainty of physic I 
readily admit; but I do not admit the vulgar reproach 
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which has followed from it. There is nothing abso- 
lutely sure but what rests on the basis of numbers, or 
falls within the sphere of the senses. Where reasoning 
begins, there begins uncertainty; and on this account, 
the highest and the best things in the world are all un- 
certain, and so is our profession. But from this very 
uncertainty, those who practise it successfully claim 
their greatest honour; for where there is no possibility 
of error, no praise is due to the judgment of what is 
right." 

To think deeply, and to reason correctly, is difficult 
for the young student; and he is, accordingly, too apt 
to permit his reflective powers to lie fallow; and to 
store up only, or mainly, those circumstances that im- 
press his perceptive faculties. Hence it is, that ope- 
rative surgery is usually so much more attractive to 
him than medicine; that is, after the first repugnance 
for surgical operations has been got over. "Surgery," 
as the same intelligent writer has remarked, "for the 
most part, requires fewer circumstances to bring you 
to a knowledge of its object than medicine does. In 
surgery there are prominent points of interest, which 
arrest and command the attention at once; in medicine, 
the points of interest are to be sought after, and, being 
found, are to be retained and cherished by much labour 
of the understanding; — external sores, external inflam- 
mation, and broken bones, requiring only to be seen 
and handled in order to be known. But the sarfie 
knowledge, which, in surgery, is obtained by the use 
of the senses, in medicine, which is conversant with 
internal disease, can only be acquired by a process of 
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reasoning; and reasoning is more difficult than seeing 
and touching, and its conclusions are more uncertain, 
and much more liable to error." 

Yet there are many cases, which fall under the care 
of the surgeon, that require the profoundest reflection, 
and the most accurate powers of observation. These 
cases, however, are not always the most popular with 
the student. A trifling operation attracts him from 
deeper studies; and it is not until he has become en- 
gaged in extensive practice, that he feels the loss of 
those hours which he had abstracted from the investi- 
gation of common pathological conditions, medical as 
well as surgical. 

In country practice, surgical cases are unfrequent, 
and it was a common observation with the most distin- 
guished of American surgeons, that even in our towns, 
in his time, there was not field enough for the full oc- 
cupation of a pure surgeon, — that is, of a practitioner 
who restricts himself wholly to the province of sur- 
gery. 

Perhaps, the recent establishment of "surgical cli- 
nics" in our schools, has pandered somewhat to this un- 
fortunate taste, which is encouraged by the fact, that 
an occasional fortunate operation, at the outset of his 
career, often materially facilitates the success of the 
young practitioner. Let him bear in mind, however, 
that for one such opportunity of distinction, hundreds 
of medical cases will occur in which he may lose cha- 
racter, or feel his own insufficiency, provided he has 
paid too much attention to operations, to the sacrifice 
of medical and surgical pathology and therapeutics. 
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The department of Obstetrics — as generally taught 
in our schools — includes not only the practice of the 
art, but subjects that might be considered to appertain 
to other departments. It teaches, for example, the phy- 
siology of the pregnant and parturient states; embry- 
ology;. as well as the different diseases to which the 
sex are subject; with the physiology and pathology of 
infancy, &c. &c. 

The same method of studying these physiological 
and pathological topics is demanded as in the case of 
physiology and pathology in general. The practical 
part of obstetrics may be regarded as a branch of sur- 
gery, — the operations, at least, which are required, 
when the powers of the mother have to be aided, or 
when they are totally inoperative, from causes apper- 
taining to her or the child. 

There is but one mode, in which practical obstetrics 
can be perfectly taught; and that is by practice on the 
living female. Accordingly, wherever circumstances 
will admit, a lying-in hospital is attached to the medi- 
cal school, at which opportunities are afforded for the 
student to officiate as accoucheur, under the guidance 
of an expert. In this country, this desirable appendage 
to the obstetrical chair does not always exist; but, in 
Europe, it is rare to find one unprovided. Generally, 
the students are divided into classes, which are sum- 
moned in turn; and, in France, towards the termina- 
tion of labour, the clothes are thrown up, and as the 
woman is delivered on her back, and on an inclined 
plane, full opportunity is afforded for witnessing the 
mode in which the extrusion of the foetus is accom- 
plished. 
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Similar opportunities exist for 'touching 'or exploring 
the condition of the uterus during the different stages 
of pregnancy, and, thus, for enabling the young physi- 
cian to verify or disprove the existence of pregnancy 
in doubtful cases, — a topic, which,— since the intro- 
duction of the stethoscope more especially, — has been 
full of interest, in a practical point of view, to the ob- 
stetrician. 

In schools, to which a lying-in establishment is not 
an adjunct, the student should embrace every oppor- 
tunity for noting the different presentations on the 
'mannekin;' and for rendering himself familiar with 
the various obstetrical instruments, and their applica- 
tion. The young practitioner is apt to become con- 
fused, if, in applying his forceps, the locking parts of 
the blades do not correspond. Familiarity with the 
instrument, which can be acquired by very slight at- 
tention, will prevent this; and if he practise frequently 
on the mannekin, he will not have much difficulty in 
the adaptation of his knowledge to the living female. 

In certain of the medical schools, medical jurispru- 
dence is associated with obstetrics; yet the only reason 
which can be assigned for this is, that a few questions 
of a medico-legal character, — infanticide, for example, 
— concern those whose diseased conditions the obstet- 
rician isoften called upon to treat, and with whose normal 
state it is to be presumed he must be better acquainted 
than one engaged in general practice. Still, the train 
of observation and reasoning necessary in medico-legal 
inquiries is by no means of the restricted character re- 
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quired in that department of the art. To be a good 
medical jurist demands, indeed, that the individual 
should be well instructed in the whole science of his 
profession, with all of which it has most important 
bearings; and hence it would be a better appendage 
to the department of institutes of medicine. It has 
been urged, indeed, against making medical juris- 
prudence a part of the curriculum of medical educa- 
tion, that it requires the witness to be well acquaint- 
ed with all the other departments, and that, if he is, 
he cannot fail to be a good medical jurist. Yet the 
celebrated John Hunter, from not having considered 
well the different bearings of a well known case on 
which he was called to give testimony in a court of 
justice, experienced exceeding embarrassment, and by 
no means sustained his exalted reputation. The general 
practice of the schools is, for the professor of obstetrics 
to touch upon those parts of medical jurisprudence 
that are connected with his department; whilst the 
professor of chemistry examines the more important 
toxicological bearings, and the professor of institutes of 
medicine inquires into those that seem to appertain 
more especially to him. In the absence of lectures on 
the subject, the student may peruse, with eminent ad- 
vantage, the excellent works that are readily attainable; 
but this can be done with greater advantage after he 
has been informed on the other departments of me- 
dicine; and there may even be advantage in postponing 
its investigation until after he has graduated. 

The department of medical science, to which the 
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least importance is apt to be attached by the student, 
is Chemistry; and this accounts for the lamentable de- 
ficiency in chemical attainments, observable amongst 
students and physicians in general. The notion ought 
to be discouraged, and this would be easily accomplished, 
were the authorities of the medical colleges to require 
an adequate acquaintance with the laws and facts of 
chemistry as essential to graduation. 

Many of the functions of the living body are car- 
ried on by chemical agency, and are incomprehensi- 
ble without an acquaintance with that science. What 
student could understand the changes produced in 
the air by respiration, unless he had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, or how could he comprehend 
many of the other functions that seem to be accom- 
plished under chemico-vital influence? In like man- 
ner, the action of antilithics, antacids, and disinfectants; 
the knowledge of substances, that are compatible or in- 
compatible in the same prescription; the action of an- 
tidotes, when poison has been taken, — indeed, the 
whole subject of toxicology, in order to be understood, 
requires an acquaintance with chemistry. The author 
well recollects a case of internal hemorrhage, treated 
by a practitioner by means altogether inert, in conse- 
quence of his ignorance on this point. He argued that 
sulphuric acid was a good astringent; that acetate of 
lead possessed like virtues; and that if he added the 
two together, he would have a compound possessing 
the medical properties of both; whereas, a tyro in che- 
mistry could have told him, that the resulting com- 
pound in no respect resembled its components. A sul- 
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phate of lead was necessarily formed, which is insoluble 
and inert; the only medicinal result of the decomposi- 
tion being the acetic acid, which could exert little or 
no therapeutical agency. 

Of late, great attention has been paid to the appli- 
cations of chemistry to pathology, and especially to 
the pathological state of the blood and other fluids; and 
now, that the horror of the humoral pathology has 
abated, and, indeed, almost vanished, fresh investiga- 
tions will be made into its varying character in disease, 
and into the best methods for restoring it to the healthy 
condition. 

Practical chemists can be best made in the labora- 
tory; but, owing to the number of students who fre- 
quent the large medical schools, it is difficult to carry 
this course into effect. A very small apparatus is re- 
quired for most of the experiments of a chemical and 
pharmaceutical character, so that they, who are de- 
sirous of being practically acquainted with the mani- 
pulations of the science may become so at a trifling ex- 
pense. 

The facts of chemical science are apt to flit from the 
mind, and require to be retained by repeated attention, 
especially as it is a department of science which is 
rapidly progressive in its character, and which assumes 
fresh aspects in successive years, as it is enriched by 
new discoveries. Within the last twenty years, the 
materia medica has received some valuable additions, 
from the labours of the French chemists and phar- 
maciens more especially. The active principles of 
many energetic articles have been separated, so as to 
19 
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allow them to be exhibited, without the inconveni- 
ences at times occasioned by the mixed matters with 
which they are associated in the vegetable. Hence, 
quinia often takes the place of bark; morphia, of opium; 
piperin, of the peppers; salicin, of the willow bark, and 
strychnia, of the nux vomica. Iodine, too, has, of late, 
assumed a rank amongst our useful therapeutical 
agents; and the deadly hydrocyanic acid has, under a 
wise form of administration, been adopted in medicine. 
Under these various changes, how thunderstruck 
would one of the worthies, even of the last century — 
to whose opinions, perhaps, reverential deference was 
paid in his day — feel, if he were permitted to revisit 
this earth, and how inadequate would he be to resume 
his place in the profession, until he had undergone a 
previous education! Although, like the venerable pa- 
triarchs of all ages, he might sigh for " the good old 
times," and doubt, that all the changes were improve- 
ments, he would find it necessary to renounce his an- 
cient ideas, or consent to be honoured merely as a Rip 
Van Winkle relic of antiquity, in the very place in 
which he had been formerly looked upon as an oracle. 
A retrospective glance at the condition of medicine, in 
former periods, will exhibit to the student the un phi- 
losophical ideas, that were generally entertained on 
many branches of medicine, in times not very remote, 
by the professional, and the unprofessional, — the learned 
as well as the ignorant; and if the inquirer compares 
them with the views at present indulged, he will dis- 
cover, that the degrading superstitions, which at one 
time enthralled the mind, have been mainlv abolished; 
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that a better system of physics and of metaphysics has 
elucidated the laws, which connect effects with their 
causes ; — that an improved acquaintance with anatomy — 
general, special, pathological and surgical — along with 
the interesting truths and speculations of physiology, 
sound and morbid — have dispelled several of the illu- 
sions, " the children of an idle brain," which at one 
time weighed on the science; that mystery has been 
discarded; that arcana no longer exist; and that the 
darkness, and complicated dogmas of the schools have 
yielded to a better mode of reasoning and experiment, 
so that what was formerly taught, and implicitly cre- 
dited, as a saying of the master, is now rejected, unless 
it comes home to the comprehension and conviction of 
the student. If we compare, indeed, the state of the 
profession now, with what it was one hundred — nay 
fifty — years ago, and then cast our regards towards the 
future, the prospect is most cheering. Yet we must 
not form too exaggerated an estimate of the powers of 
science from its present improved condition. When 
the gigantic mind- of Newton had developed the < new 
philosophy/ the most unbounded enthusiasm was ex- 
perienced, and, it was presumed, that the world would 
be filled with wonders. "The glorious undertakers," 
says Glanvil — who was one of the earliest members 
and promoters of the Royal Society of London — 
"wherewith Heaven hath blest our days, will leave 
the world better provided than they found it. And 
whereas in former times, such generous, free-spirited 
worthies were as the rare newly observed stars, a sin- 
gle one the wonder of an age, and this last century 
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can glory in numerous constellations; I doubt not but 
that posterity will find many things that now are but 
rumours verified into practical realities. It may be, 
some ages hence, a voyage to the southern unknown 
tracts, yea, possibly, to the moon, will not be more 
strange than one to America. To those that come 
after us, it may be as ordinary to buy a pair of wings 
to fly into the remotest regions, as now a pair of boots 
to ride a journey. And to confer, at the distance of 
the Indies, by sympathetic conveyances, may be as 
usual to future times as to us in a literary correspon- 
dence. The restoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and 
recalling the exhausted marrow, may, at length, be ef- 
fected without a miracle; and the turning the now 
comparative desert world into a paradise, may not im- 
probably be expected from late agriculture. Now those 
that judge by the narrowness of former principles and 
successes will smile at these paradoxical expectations. 
But questionless those first inventions which have, in 
these latter ages, altered the face of all things, were as 
ridiculous to former times in their na'ked proposals, and 
mere suppositions. To have talked of a new earth to 
have been discovered had been a romance to antiquity; 
and to sail without sight of stars or shores, by the gui- 
dance of a mineral, a story more absurd than the flight 
of Daedalus. That men should speak after their tongues 
were ashes, or communicate with each other in diffe- 
rent hemispheres, before the invention of letters, could 
not but have been thought a fiction. Antiquity would 
not have believed the incredible force of our cannons, 
and would as coldlv have entertained the wonders of 
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the telescope. In these we all condemn antique in- 
credulity. And it is likely posterity will have as much 
cause to pity ours. But yet, notwithstanding this 
straightness of shallow observers, there are a set of en- 
larged souls, that are more judiciously credulous. And 
those, who are acquainted with the diligent and inge- 
nious endeavours of so many true philosophers, will 
despair of nothing." 

Yet the new philosophy, valuable — invaluable — as it 
was, could not unfold all the wonders of the universe. 
There were many subjects, such as the intimate nature 
of mind and of vitality, to the elucidation of which it 
was wholly inapplicable, or, if applicable, inadequate; 
and even with the light which a century and a half of 
experiments and observations have shed upon us, there 
are numerous points in physics on which we remain in 
deep obscurity. 

Condorcet — the strenuous advocate of the perfecti- 
bility of the human race — wildly supposed, that the 
time may arrive, when death will be the effect only of 
extraordinary accidents, or of the destruction — which 
will gradually become more and more tardy — of the 
vital forces; and that, in effect, the duration of the 
middle period between birth and this destruction has, 
in itself, no assignable term. Such a consummation is 
not to be expected, and indeed passeth all our under- 
standing. Others have supposed, that rapid as the pro- 
gress of science has been, and with every probability 
of its continuing to advance with accelerated speed, the 
universal law of compensation will continue to balance 
the improvement of the human understanding, by some 
19* 
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equivalent failing. The subject is one of higher me- 
taphysics. There are, doubtless, limits beyond which 
the powers of the human intellect cannot pass, but we 
are far from having attained those limits. Who, indeed, 
shall attempt to assign bounds to it? Instead of em- 
ploying our time in such unprofitable discussions, it is 
better to turn assiduously to the discovery and investi- 
gation of truth, and whether our efforts be directed to 
every branch of the tree of knowledge, or to one only, 
science and humanity cannot fail to be enriched by pre- 
cious fruit. 

What a change has spread over our science since 
the period when it was associated with the arts of the 
astrologer; and since the surgeon was in humble co- 
partnership with the barber! Yet the disjunction was 
not accomplished at any distant period. In Great Bri- 
tain, the barbers were separated from the surgeons in 
the eighteenth year of George II., and the latter were 
not erected in England into a Royal College of Sur- 
geons until the commencement of the present century* 

As a point of history, pregnant with valuable de- 
ductions, it is good to look back upon the condition of 
medicine in former times — and in times not very re- 
mote from our own — and to compare it with that of its 
sister sciences, with which, as we shall find, it has al- 
ways, more or less, kept pace; and when we notice, in 
our professional ancestors, strange conceits, fantastic 
reasoning, and singular confusion in tracing the relation 
between cause and effect, it is well to reflect on the 
state of mental and physical science at the time; and if 
we investigate closely, we shall find, that the men, who 
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appear to us so defective in their powers of observation 
and reflection, were but examples of the general learning 
of the period. 

Many of the superstitions of former times prevail, 
indeed, now as they did formerly, but with this diffe- 
rence — that, two or three hundred years ago, the facili- 
ty for the reception of the marvellous, and the imper- 
fect state of experimental science, occasioned their pre- 
valence in the higher intellects; whilst, at the present 
day, they are mainly restricted to the vulgar. Those 
higher intellects were indeed sadly deficient in wisdom. 
Learned they were in all the scholastic knowledge of 
the period; but where mystery existed on any subject, 
instead of submitting it to the test of experiment and 
observation, they received it as an heirloom from their 
predecessors, and never dared to dispute the word of 
the master. 

Roger Bacon — the Franciscan — who preceded his 
great namesake in bursting the bonds that had pre- 
viously fettered the understanding, and dissolved 
many of the idle creations of credulity and superstition, 
amidst some admirable remarks on the productions of 
experimental science, observes that the sage pursuer of 
it profits by the intuitive wisdom of the crow, the ser- 
pent and the eagle, whose innate knowledge teaches 
them to find the means of retarding the termination of 
their own existence; and therefore, he argues, the wise 
have always closely watched the lower animals, for the 
purpose of stealing from them their knowledge of the 
powers of herbs and stones and metals. 

Earlv in the seventeen!l) century, Sir Kenelm I 
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by— unquestionably a philosopher for the period in 
which he flourished— compounded his sympathetic 
powder and armatory unguents, which were applied, 
not to the wound, but to the weapon that had inflicted 
it; and was most credulous as to the existence of strange 
and mysterious sympathies between the human body 
and all that had previously formed part of it; believing, 
that if a red-hot iron were run into a piece of excre- 
ment, the person would experience a sense of burning 
in the part whence it had proceeded. 

About the same period, it was universally credited, 
by the learned and the unlearned, that grafts of flesh, 
united to another body, died when the person died 
from whom they had been taken; and we have a mar- 
vellous case, in Thouret's modern work on Animal 
Magnetism, of a man at Brussels, who had an artificial 
nose made by engrafting, which served every useful 
and ornamental purpose, until the person from whom 
it was taken died, when it suddenly became livid, 
and fell off. Tagliacozzi or Taliacotius, the great im- 
prover of nose-grafting— for it is an ancient Hindoo 
operation — and whose native city, Bologna, erected a 
statue, with a nose in its hand, in commemoration of 
his dexterity, lived in the very era of superstition, 
(nearly three hundred years ago,) when the simulta- 
neous death of the parent and the graft was universally 
credited; although the slightest attention to Friar Ba- 
con's rules for experimental research would have shown 
the fallacy of the belief. Accordingly, the folly has 
not escaped Butler in his Hudibras. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, too, believed fully, that " at the 
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approach of the murderer, the slain body suddenly 
bleeds again," — a superstition often referred to in our 
older poets, and which was so universally credited as 
to give rise to the trial by Bierright, so admirably de- 
picted by Sir Walter Scott in his St. Valentine's Day. 

Again, Bacon, the chancellor, with all his philosophy, 
was disposed to believe in the wondrous virtues of 
charms and amulets, and admitted the existence of the 
magical power of the will — a delusion which yet pre- 
vails: and, still later — less than two hundred years 
ago — the learned and the quaint Sir Thomas Browne 
was an embracer of the wonders of astrology and witch- 
craft. When asked by a Lord Chief Baron, equally 
superstitious, " whether the fits of an old woman were 
from disease or the devil," Sir Thomas replied, that 
"they were heightened by the devil co-operating with 
the malice of the witches." 

Nay, it is not much more than one hundred years 
since the efficacy of the royal touch, in curing scrofula, 
or king's evil, was implicitly credited. The first Eng- 
lish sovereign who touched for this affection, is said to 
have been Edward the Confessor, who lived in the middle 
of the eleventh century; and the last that encouraged 
it was Queen Anne, who died near the commencement 
of the eighteenth. One of the very last subjected to 
the degrading mummery was the distinguished Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who, by the advice of a celebrated Lon- 
don physician, Sir John Floyer, was carried to London 
in 1712, where he was actually touched by Queen 
Anne, but without effect. 

Much of the success that often followed this practice 
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has been ascribed to the influence of the mind over the 
body; but Wiseman, one of the fathers of surgery, who 
lived in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
who had the best opportunities for observation, asserts, 
that a part of the duty of the royal physicians and Ser- 
jeant surgeons was to select such patients, afflicted with 
the evil, as showed a tendency towards recovery, re- 
jecting all others; and as full confidence was placed in 
the effect of the royal touch, the disease was fortu- 
nately left to itself, and not officiously interfered with. 

It has been said, that these and similar delusions are 
inevitable — that the improvement of the world is des- 
tined to proceed in cycles, and that whenever a new 
light bursts upon the eye, it requires some time before 
the organ can discern clearly amidst the unaccustomed 
blaze. In this, there is truth; and, as the world pro- 
ceeds, successive cycles and epicycles will doubtless 
exhibit the fruits of anterior experience. Ages of ob- 
scurity, bootless conjecture, and dreamy enthusiasm 
preceded those of sound sense and rational observation; 
but they were necessary antecedents, and intimately 
connected with the results. 

It may not be so easy for us to trace the gradual im- 
provement in any two successive eras, which melt into 
each other by indefinable gradations; but if we select dis- 
tant periods — the age, for exam pie, of either of the Bacons 
and our own — the evidences of mental advancement 
are signal. Then, the loftiest spirits quailed under su- 
perstitious terrors, and the most marvellous credences. 
Now, these delusions are confined chiefly, not wholly, 
to those whose minds have been neglected and poisoned 
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"i their youth, and whose circumstances in life have not 
permitted them to receive that mental culture, which 
could alone prevent the reception of such impressions, or 
disenthrall them if already received. 

Who of the period of either of the Bacons, would have 
credited that we can draw down the forked lightning 
from the clouds, and rob the heavens of their artillery? 
or that the subtle vapour which, when breathed, de- 
stroys animal life, but is necessary for the nutrition of 
the vegetable — which mantles in the cup, and whose 
base crystallizes in the diamond — could, by the skill 
of the modern chemist, be converted into a solid, so as 
to be held in the hand, and transported from place to 
place? 

But, whilst science is proceeding with rapid strides, 
the belief, that the body bleeds on the touch of the 
murderer, still exists amongst the most benighted of 
the people. Constantly, in the author's attendance on 
the inmates of an eleemosynary institution, he sees the 
protecting amulet placed near the heart; and the public 
prints of Great Britain, and occasionally of this country, 
advertise at a high price the caul, — that is, the dried 
membranes of the foetus, when it is born with them 
unbroken, — which is supposed to bestow "good luck" 
op. the possessor. Not long ago, the public prints in- 
formedus that the body ofablacksmith,a residentof Phi- 
ladelphia, had been found in the Delaware, so mutilated, 
that it was only recognised by a coffin screw, fastened 
round the neck for a charm; and a case has recently 
come to the author's knowledge, in which the touch 
of the hand of a dead man was employed to dispel a 
tumour on a child's fa< i 
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How strongly do these irrational practices show the 
necessity for the diffusion of true knowledge! The 
wide extent of credulity and superstition affords, in- 
deed, a humiliating subject for reflection, and signally 
exhibits 

" What a reasonless machine 

Can superstition make the reas'ner man." 

The belief, that some human beings could attain the 
power of inflicting ills on their fellow creatures, and 
of controlling the operations of nature, is one of the 
highest antiquity. It has appeared in every region of 
the globe; and, from its extensive prevalence, it is evi- 
dent that the human mind, especially in its state of igno- 
rance and barbarism, is a soil well adapted for its recep- 
tion and cultivation. Life — it has been well said — has 
so many evils, which the uninformed mind can neither 
prevent nor avert, and encourages so many hopes, 
which every age and condition are anxious to realize, 
that we can hardly be astonished to find a considerable 
portion of mankind become the willing prey of impos- 
tors, who practise on their credulity by threats of evil 
and promises of good, greater than the usual course of 
nature would dispense; nor have the lights of divine 
revelation, nor the circumstance of their being discoun- 
tenanced by both civil and ecclesiastical laws, prevented 
such frauds and absurdities from being encouraged. 
Their foundation seems to lie deep in the heart's anx- 
iety about futurity, in its impatience for good greater 
than it enjoys, and in its restless curiosity to penetrate 
the unknown, and to meddle with the forbidden. 
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As regards the medical profession, this deep-rooted 
feeling is only to be eradicated — if eradicated it can be — 
by the dissemination of a greater degree of knowledge 
respecting the nature and powers of the science, amongst 
the community. It has always appeared to the author, 
that if the public were acquainted with the rigid sys- 
tem of induction — the careful observation and compa- 
rison of facts — required of those of the profession who 
keep pace with its advanced and advancing condition; 
if they knew how indispensable it is to be accurately 
acquainted, not only with the mode in which the func- 
tions are executed in health, but with the various de- 
rangements they suffer in disease; if they were aware 
of the nicety of discrimination which is demanded of 
the practitioner, and the necessity for knowledge de- 
rived both from his own observation and from the re- 
corded experience of ages, they would pause before 
they had recourse to remedies of which they know no- 
thing, and to pseudo-physicians, who, neither by educa- 
tion nor by habits, can possibly be equal to the impor- 
tant functions they assume. 

The public are singularly ill-informed regarding the 
qualifications of the physician. His art, indeed, is pre- 
sumed to be enveloped in mystery, which no effort of 
theirs can penetrate. It is this presumption that en- 
courages the hardy empiric to bring forth his nostrums, 
satisfied, that in the mystery which he throws around 
them, numbers will have recourse to him; and that, 
when the delusion is exploded — which, sooner or later, 
it is sure to be — he, at least, will have reaped his har- 
vest. Where, indeed, are now the vaunted remedies 
20 
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of the Rocks and Brodams? Where the celebrated 
Balm of Gilead, which was the foundation of the large 
fortune and the splendid establishment of a Solomon, 
in name, not in wisdom? Almost forgotten — certainly 
scarcely ever used! Yet these quack remedies were, 
at one time, as extensively employed as any of those 
that have been more recently ministering to the cre- 
dulity of mankind, and that are certainly sinking into 
the insignificance which they merit. 

It is unfortunate, that the human mind is so~consti- 
tuted as to incline to place credence in any one, who 
asserts that he possesses unwonted powers in relieving 
human suffering, or who is bold enough to place his 
pretensions to notoriety unblushingly before the pub- 
lic. The unprofessional empiric issues his handbills, 
and chalks his name on walls, well aware that the mere 
repetition of his name and address will tend to procure 
him occupation. Every traveller, not a quarter of a 
century ago, must have had impressed on his memory, 
" Consult Dr. Eady, No. 45 Frith street, Soho,"— the 
nffiche on the dead walls in every part of the British 
metropolis, and for a distance of at least forty-five miles 
in every direction. The professional empiric — does not 
have his name chalked upon walls, but he selects methods 
for attaining notoriety which are scarcely more praise- 
worthy. Pelf seems to be his only object, and self-ag- 
grandizement the only reward he looks to. The public, 
heedless, or not aware of those nice shades, or even of 
the sharper outlines that distinguish the honourable and 
the enlightened practitioner from his unworthy bro- 
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ther, forget, if notoriety be acquired, and unmerited 
success attend in its train, the sinister schemes that led 
to it; and they are apt to regard the expressed senti- 
ment of the better part of the profession to be founded 
in envy or jealousy. It is the same feeling that fosters 
the " new lights," which flicker for a time, like the 
fire-fly in its season, and pass away, perhaps to be re- 
stored in their pristine shape, but more probably after 
having undergone some unimportant metamorphosis. 

The vacillation from sect to sect, which, at one time 
was more characteristic of our profession than it is 
at present, has perhaps encouraged all this, by impress- 
ing the public that we ourselves have no fixed princi- 
ples to guide us, and that the unprofessional might ac- 
cidentally light upon something, which might be more 
satisfactory for the removal of disease, than the mem- 
bers of the profession itself. They have seen physi- 
cians, at one period, believing that almost all diseases 
are to be treated by stimulants; at others, embracing 
the view that they require the most powerful anti- 
phlogistics or sedatives; at others, again, referring them 
to some particular part of the econonly — the lining 
membrane of the stomach, for example; and, after the 
lapse of a few short years, discarding this view, and 
becoming — what they ought always to have been — es- 
sentially eclectic. They have seen Humorism and So- 
lidism, Brunonianism and Broussaism, supported in 
turn, and in turn abandoned, by the self-same persons; 
and they have felt, — what has often been expressed, and 
with some is considered almost proverbial, — that all 
medicine — regular medicine — must be uncertain, and 
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consequently not superior to the emanations of empiri- 
cism, seductive, as they are, by the array of successful 
cases, and of successful cases only, that are always 
brought forward in their support. 

It has been properly remarked, that the tendency of 
the present age is to expansion — expansion in all things ; 
and our science is exhibiting the like spirit. We look 
to the scientific of all countries for a supply of mate- 
rials — the results of their observation and reflection. 
We compare those results with our own, and in that 
spirit which should characterize every citizen of the 
great republic of science, — for in science there is but 
one republic, — we freely furnish them with our own 
contributions, and we ourselves select from all that 
which is good. Our journals teem with the observa- 
tions of our own practitioners, and with the recorded 
experience of our brethren in every part of the world; 
and in the space of a few days, after their publication 
on the other side of the Atlantic, we place in the hands 
of physicians, in every part of this extensive continent, 
republications of valuable monographs and general trea- 
tises, which stied light on our science, and draw 
down credit on their authors. 

The spirit of exclusivism has been abandoned, and 
we adopt useful suggestions, no matter whence they 
proceed. The man who has never left his own county, 
or his own fire-side, may be possessed of all the kindlier 
sympathies; he may have all the knowledge which his 
feeble opportunities permit, but he can make no compa- 
risons between it and others; his judgment must be nar- 
rowed down to the restricted circle around him, and 
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the small sphere of observation which he enjoys. When, 
however, he quits his homestead, and mixes with the 
busy world around him, he speedily finds that others are 
at least as happy and as informed as he^ and, that new 
views and new feelings arise from his intercourse with 
his fellow men: things, which he at one time esteemed 
indispensable, are now no longer so regarded; and his 
mind becomes gradually liberalized and expanded. 

Such, likewise, is the effect of communion with our 
brethren of the profession. In the routine system of 
practice, at one time more extensively pursued than it 
is now, the physician proceeded from day to day in the 
same beaten track, consoling himself should the results 
of his treatment be unfavourable, that the climate or 
locality required it, or that the disease was beyond the 
reach of human skill. In process of time, however, 
the recorded labours of his professional brethren reached 
him through the numerous channels of our periodical li- 
terature; and principlesweregraduallyinstilledintohim, 
which produced expansion of his powers of observation 
and reflection, and he discovered that the restricted no- 
tions he at one time possessed were fallacious, and that 
to practise his profession jucundh et tutissimh a judicious 
ecleetism was indispensable. 

In alluding to the liberalizing influence of travelling, 
it may be proper to remark, that whilst it tends to re- 
move the limited views, which have been engendered 
in a narrow sphere for observation, there is great dan- 
ger that under the new impressions thereby induced, 
older, and perhaps more sober impressions may be 
swept away, and the charm of novelty may be so at- 
20* 
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tractive as to possess the mind altogether. Especially 
does this liability exist in youth, and it is one of the 
objections to the course pursued by many of our young 
gentlemen, who seek the shores of France and Great 
Britain, to complete, as it is considered, their medical 
education. All are not sufficiently fortified to resist 
the glare that meets their eyes, and the enthusiasm, 
not always tempered with discretion, which they oc- 
casionally witness. Unwonted facilities for observation 
are considered to bestow unwonted wisdom; and the 
lessons promulgated from the lips of teachers who are 
attached to large institutions, and who pronounce the 
winged words of fancied experience with the authority 
of the master, sink deep into the youthful heart, and 
cause him to resign his judgment, and subject himself 
implicitly to the verba magistri. He speedily finds, how- 
ever, when here turnstohiscountry, and is removed from 
the mirage with which he was surrounded, that much 
which was inculcated, and which he implicitly believed 
to rest on a sure foundation, has to be rejected when 
his mind is untrammelled; and that more crumbles under 
the light of true experience; until the superstructure, 
which he had erected on so fair and yet deceptive a 
foundation, totters even to its fall. And thus it hap- 
pens, that we occasionally see views which had been 
embraced in enthusiastic France, and which had been 
urged to hearer after hearer by the teacher as worthy of 
all adoption, gradually impressed in a feebler and 
feebler tone, until they are wholly abandoned, and ul- 
timately even publicly opposed. 

Perhaps, however, the diminished obedience that is 
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now paid to the dictates of the master, and the recom- 
mendations to this course that daily emanate from our 
professional chairs and elsewhere, may have led us to 
pay too little respect to our eminent predecessors and 
contemporaries; and to engender the arrogant feeling, 
which is encouraged to a certain extent by our equal 
institutions, that each individual is as capable of pro- 
fiting by observation and reflection as his neighbour. 
Nothing can be more erroneous: as in reasoning on 
other subjects, so is it with reasoning on medicine. 
Some men are endowed with more rapid conceptions, 
and with better powers of observation and reflection 
than others: such individuals will necessarily be dis- 
tinguished above their brethren; but no sound prac- 
titioner will be presumptuous enough to rely altogether 
upon his own fallible judgment, without comparing it 
with the recorded results of the experience and judg- 
ment of others, as contained in the many excellent pro- 
ductions of the press that are always, or almost always, 
within his reach. 

It has been before said, that an inattention to physiolo- 
gy is at the foundation of most of our medical errors, 
It might have been added, that mistaken notions in re- 
gard to it have given rise to many irrational theories, 
and to some strange delusions. It is good to look 
back to some of those, to compare the present with the 
past, in order that we may hereafter learn to avoid re- 
tarding influences, and endeavour to discover the path- 
way to truth. 

Mysterious as are the functions executed by living 
beings, and especially by the most elevated of them — 
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man,— intricate and inscrutable as many of them have 
been, are, and must probably ever remain, it is not 
strange that attempts should have been made in all 
ages to penetrate the obscurity; and that singular and 
fantastic notions should have received, in the infancy 
of science, a degree of attention of which they were 
undeserving. Far more strange is it, that in the nine- 
teenth century beliefs should be openly maintained, 
which are not less wild and visionary than many of the 
speculations of our forefathers of the times of Paracel- 
sus, and of Jacob Bohmen. Indeed, many of these are 
but the revivals of prototj pes, which had created a 
deep sensation, then passed into forgetfulness, and in 
the fulness of time had again worked their way to the 
surface to pass through another cycle of increment, 
maturity, and decay. 

At different periods, physiology has had her vota- 
ries, who attempted to explain all the phenomena of 
the living organism by abstract calculations, and by the 
laws of mechanics, hydrostatics and hydraulics; and it 
cannot be denied, that many of the functions admit of 
valuable elucidation from the physical sciences. The 
bones are levers; the joints are fulcra; the muscles act 
as the power; and the action of the inanimate lever, 
fulcrum, and power can be calculated as accurately as 
in the case of the ordinary lever with which we raise 
weights; but no mathematical calculation can convey 
any idea to us of the degree, of force which the /^mo- 
muscle is capable of exerting. A man, in a state of 
health, is able to raise a certain weight by the contrac- 
tion of the biceps muscle of his arm ; but let him be 
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struck with the contagion of malignant fever, and, im- 
mediately, — although the lever, the fulcrum, and the 
moving power inserted into the lever, hold the same 
mechanical relation as in health, — he is not now able 
to raise as many ounces as he previously could pounds. 
The nervous power is enfeebled by the depressing mor- 
bific influence, and that power admits of no calculation. 
In mania, where it is inordinately exalted, the de- 
licate muscles of the female can execute feats far ex- 
ceeding those of which the same muscles of the healthy 
male are capable. Yet there seemed to be an exactitude, 
which was all desirable and captivating, in the an- 
nouncements of the iatro-mathematical or mechanical 
physician. They were arrayed, too, in all the im- 
posing forms of the exact sciences, and thus idle state- 
ments were apt to be received as indisputable truths. 
For example, it was laid down, that a knowledge of 
the proper dose of a medicine could be obtained by 
taking the square of the patient's constitution; and al- 
though no rules were given to determine the constitu- 
tion itself, the recommendation was adopted by author 
after author, so long as the system predominated. Yet 
science derived essential additions from the labours of 
several of the distinguished followers of this doctrine; 
and the names of Borelli, and Bernouilli, amongst 
others, will ever adorn the history of physiological 
science. 

Not less imposing were the views of the iatro-che- 
mical physicians, who likewise added greatly, notwith- 
standing many of their visionary speculations, to the 
progress of medicine. What, indeed, is the animal or 
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the vegetable organism but an extensive laboratory, in 
which composition and decomposition are perpetually- 
going on;— effete parts being cast off, and new ones 
constantly deposited in their places? Was it strange, 
then, that the minds of physiologists should be turned 
to chemistry, to throw light upon these recondite pro- 
cesses; or that — in the childhood of chemistry — vague 
and often irrational views should have been entertained 
in regard to them. The blood was seen to move con- 
stantly and to bathe every tissue. It was properly 
looked upon as the pabulum whence every portion of 
the body was formed. It was supposed to be liable to 
changes, to which all solutions of organized matter are 
prone. Fancied acid and alkaline humours were pre- 
sumed to meet in the heart, to excite effervescence 
there, which generated heat to an extent that might 
have been dangerous, had not nature — which always 
means Nature's God — placed the lungs in the vicinity 
to act like a pair of bellows, and temper it. Humours 
of various kinds — peccant, as they were termed — en- 
tered, it was conceived, the fluid of the circulation, and 
produced tumult and disorder; but, as in the case of 
ferments out of the body, to which they were likened, 
they went through a stage of concoction and maturation, 
and were finally expelled. Thus it was in fevers; — 
the heat was necessary to the concoction and matura- 
tion; and the crisis — whether by sweating or purging 
—eliminated the peccant or morbific matter, and the 
fever ceased. Even yet popular notions cling with 
pertinacity to supposititious humours in the economy; 
and the practice at Dotheboy's Hall, of administering 
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sulphur on stated occasions to purify the blood, is a 
source of infantile disgust and abhorrence to others be- 
sides the unfortunate inmates of a Yorkshire seminary. 
Similar impressions led to the practice of blood-letting 
at certain seasons of the year, and at stated periods of 
the moon; and it was considered to be a high qualifica- 
tion to 

"Know when she was in fittest mood 
For cutting corns, or letting blood." 

Even yet, on St. Stephen's day, it is the custom, in 
many places, to bleed horses; and within the present 
century a valuable contributor to medico-legal science, 
especially to that which relates to insanity, was removed 
— and properly so — from his position as a medical officer 
of Bethlehem Hospital, London, because he continued 
the ancient custom of bleeding the insane on particular 
days. These are relics of old notions that had their ori- 
gin partly in faulty chemistry. They have ceased now 
with the profession, but adhere with a bond, progres- 
sively growing feebler, to some of the unprofessional. 
A sounder chemistry now sheds its light on our science. 
To it we must, indeed, look for important aid in ena- 
bling us to decypher the scroll of life; and although we 
may never attain a knowledge of the vital principle itself, 
chemistry may assist more than any other branch of 
science in enabling us to comprehend its results. With- 
out it no one can pretend to be a physiologist; but the 
student must be on his guard against being led away 
by the dogmatical statements of men of name, who 
may be honest in their endeavours to arrive at truth;, 
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yet may not be sufficiently cautious in attaining their 
conclusions. Important contributions to chemical sci- 
ence, have recently emanated from the press. They 
have been heralded forth as lights to lighten us on 
many obscure phenomena of the living body; and 
they are unquestionably efforts in a most praiseworthy 
direction, and especially by one who has made valued 
contributions to chemical science, and particularly to or- 
ganic chemistry. The physiological student should 
examine them carefully, and endeavour to separate that 
which is proved, from that which is plausible. What- 
ever chemical result is announced on the authority of 
such men as Liebig is worthy of all attention : whatever 
is offered by him as a speculation necessarily requires 
to be confirmed. He himself, indeed, states, that his 
work contains a collection of problems, such as che- 
mistry at present requires to be solved; and a number 
of conclusions, drawn according to the rules of that 
science, from such observations as have been made." 

It is to be feared, that the work of Liebig may lead 
the more enthusiastic of physicians to the adoption of 
physiological explanations, and therapeutical practices, 
which may not stand the test of examination. For a 
time, chemical physiology has been, doubtless, on the 
ascendant. This result has been favoured by the exten- 
sive diffusion of Liebig' s work in a form that is within 
the means of all; and it will not be surprising if we should 
see chemical remedies prescribed to supply presumed 
defects in the elementary constitution of organs whose 
functions are deranged. The enthusiasm will soon, 
however, subside, and when the minds of observers 
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have settled down into a state of quiet, the solid en- 
during results will be duly registered, and form per- 
manent additions to the science of life. 

The same kind of revival has taken place in regard 
to the microscope. When the instrument was first dis- 
covered, it was believed to be a means of unravelling 
the intimate structure, and even the functions of parts 
that had been veiled in obscurity; and from it, doubt- 
less, arose histology and histogeny, or the anatomy and 
physiology of the tissues, which are now cultivated al- 
most as new branches of anatomy and physiology. 
But the startling statements that were made; the fre- 
quency with which the observations of one individual 
were contradicted by those of another; and with which 
"facts" were made to correspond with preconceived 
hypotheses, brought the instrument into disrepute. 
As an example of this may be instanced the discovery 
of the spermatic animalcules, which, for a time, changed 
the whole views in regard to generation. The animal- 
cule was presumed to be the mannekin — the homunculus, 
which worked out its own developement, in the ovary 
first, and in the uterus afterwards; and a celebrated 
pupil of Leeuenhoek is said to have affirmed, that he 
not only saw these animalcules under the shape of the 
tadpole, as they were generally described, but that he 
could trace one of them bursting through the envelope 
that contained it, and exhibiting two arms, two legs, a 
human head, and a heart! Yet we still recur with 
satisfaction to many of the observations of Malpighi, 
Leeuenhoek, Hooke, Swammerdamm, Grew, Lieber- 
kiihn, Hales, Delia Torre, Hewson, Fontana, and others 
21 
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of the earlier prosecutors of minute or microscopic 
anatomy. 

At the present day, the zeal for microscopic obser- 
vations is carried so far, that microscopic journals, and 
microscopic societies have been formed; and rich con- 
tributions have been made to histology by such men as 
Henle, Gerber, Wagner, Mandl, Klencke, Gulliver, 
Barry, Schwann, Schleiden, Wharton Jones, Mieseher, 
Bowman, Valentin, Berres, Bischoff, Carpenter, and a 
host of other worthies. But notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages that must accrue to science from accurate ob- 
servations made in this or any other manner, evils may 
arise from the exclusive spirit in which they are apt 
to be conducted. In an introductory lecture delivered 
by the author some years ago, and which was published 
by the members of the class, he used the following lan- 
guage:— 

"Yet, gentlemen, although we are amazingly im- 
proved in our habits of noting and registering facts, I 
am not sure if the more modern methods of observing 
are not calculated, with all their advantages, to be pro- 
ductive of some evil. The school of Louis, to which 
we owe many excellent monographs on individual dis- 
eases, urgently impressing, as it does, upon the tyro, 
the necessity for the most careful observation of the 
phenomena presented by disease, is apt to leave the 
impression, that this is all the practitioner needs, and 
to convey the too exclusive idea, that self-observation 
is alone necessary to make the accomplished patholo- 
gist and physician;— an ideal rock, on which the pro- 
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fession has struck for ages, and which has greatly re- 
tarded the onward course of medical science. 

"'All must accord with the disciples of that pains- 
taking school, that strict and accurate observation is 
needed to diagnosticate the precise pathological condi- 
tion; butall mustequally admit, that thisdiagnosis isonly 
preliminary to the great object of our investigation, — 
Therapeutics or the mode of treating disease. On this 
object the concentrated knowledge of anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology, materia medica, and chemistry, must 
be directed. Observation furnishes but the materials 
for thought, and sound Therapeutics requires both. To 
treat disease understandingly is the end and aim of the 
profession, which you have embraced, and observation 
— accumulated observation — forms an essential element, 
but still an element only.' " 

The same may be said in regard to the utility of ob- 
servations made with the microscope as a branch of 
physiological inquiry. "We believe," says a recent 
writer (Brit, and For. Med. Rev. for Oct. 1842, p. 492) 
11 that if the understanding be exercised with an energy 
proportioned to theindustry with whichfactsarepursued, 
the present will be a more brilliant period in the history 
of physiology than ever yet was known; for never were 
so many engaged in the pursuit, and never was there so 
much labour bestowed upon it; and already, by the few 
who combine clearness of thinking with accuracy of 
observation, some most striking and important results 
have been attained. Only when we see an apparatus 
exalted so much above its due state of subserviency, 
we cannot help fearing lest much of that which is being 
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done should be done in vain; and lest that which is 
gathered in disorder, and often with a heedless curiosity, 
should end, as it did once before, in mere obscurity." 

The phenomena of the nervous system, and the most 
elevated of those, the mental and moral manifestations, 
are admitted to be the most complex, and the least 
known of all. We are not to be astonished, therefore, 
if the most heteroclite doctrines should have been en- 
tertained in regard to them. Of late, some of those 
views that had long figured on the stage, and sunk, ap- 
parently to rise no more, have experienced a resurrec- 
tion; and although, in the interval, physical science had 
been proceeding with rapid strides, and the school- 
master had been extensively abroad among us, they 
have, in their reproduction, assumed all their original 
and monstrous deformities. 

It was an ancient belief, that certain persons are ca- 
pable of exerting a mysterious sympathy over others, 
so as to affect, in the most baneful manner, all their 
undertakings; holding them, as it were, in a kind of 
spell and thraldom, and surrounding them with the 
influences of witchery and magic. Nor has this delu- 
sion wholly passed away from us. Amongst the lowest 
classes, it is still believed, that an individual may be 
overlooked or tricked, as it is called; and the corroding 
impression has existed in such force, that more than 
one instance has occurred, in which the person, like the 
Duke D'Olivarez, in Gil Bias, has sunk to death, the 
victim to his own distempered imagination. 

There was no end to the varieties which this sym- 
pathy assumed. If a person were suddenly taken with 
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a shivering, it was a sign that some one had, just then, 
walked over the site of his future grave; but probably 
— as Grose has dryly observed — all persons are not 
subject to this sensation, otherwise the inhabitants of 
those places whose burial grounds are in exposed situa- 
tions, would live in a perpetual paroxysm of shaking! 
When a person's ear or cheek burned, it was a sign 
that some one was then talking of him; if it was the right 
cheek or ear, the discourse was to his advantage; if the 
left, to the contrary. I ndeed, all these and other irrational 
views are in existence, but, as before remarked, they do not 
now possess the higher intellects, as they did formerly. 
Grafts of flesh, obtained from another's body, were 
presumed to hold a mysterious community with their 
former possessor; and we are gravely told, that in a 
case where a plastic operation had been performed on 
a man's arm, and in which the graft was obtained from 
another's body, it was but necessary for the person to 
trace letters on the graft, and the original owner of the 
piece of flesh could be corresponded with, no matter 
how great the distance of the parties from each 
other. Nay, it was farther believed, that when the first 
owner died, the graft immediately fell off. Such a case 
has, indeed, been related as a. fact in modern times; and, 
as a confirmation of the truth of the general rule of 
sympathetic association, it was stated, some years ago, 
that grafted fruit trees in the Island of St. Helena died 
on the very day on which the original trees, whence 
the grafts had been obtained, died in England. Were 
these, indeed, facts, they would deserve to be consi- 
dered much stranger than fiction. 

21* 
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Many of these conceits probably originated— direct- 
ly or indirectly — in the discovery of the powers of the 
mineral magnet. When the first dawn of magnetism 
broke upon the minds of men with whom physical 
science was in its infancy, it is not surprising that the 
physician should believe it a most potent agent, and 
that he should adopt it for the cure of many diseases. 
Accordingly, Crollius — one of the great advocates of 
the doctrine of signatures, to be mentioned hereafter, 
details the case of a peasant, who, having swallowed a 
knife, had it drawn through the parietes of the abdomen 
b}' a magnetic plaster. Some of the older surgeons — 
of Ambrose Pare's time — in cases of hernia, made the 
patient swallow a magnet, and placed iron filings on 
the hernial protrusion to draw it inwards; and Paracel- 
sus and Van Helmont recommended a magnetic plaster 
to the abdomen, when abortion was threatened, to draw 
the foetus upwards. Nor was it astonishing, that en- 
thusiasts, like Paracelsus, should attribute occult and 
miraculous powers to the magnet of a moral kind; and 
that it should be believed, that every person who car- 
ried one about him should attract the love and esteem 
of his fellow citizens. Paracelsus the empiric, who — 
like Robespierre the tyrant, has found apologists and 
even admirers in modern times — thought, that by its 
proper use it might arrest disease, and prolong life; and, 
since his time, it has been greatly connected with nu- 
merous delusions. In those dark days, it was generally 
credited, that all wounds inflicted by metallic bodies 
could be cured by the magnet; and, gradually, credulity 
extended so far, that it was deemed sufficient to mag- 
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netize the weapon that had inflicted them; hence arose 
the iceapon salves, the armatory unguents or hoplochrys- 
mata, as they were learnedly termed, whose entire effi- 
cacy, it was considered, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the height of hardihood to doubt. 
Their virtues were lauded in the works of the day; and 
are referred to by a modern poet. 

"But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 
And it was earthly steel and wood. 
She drew the splinter from the wound, 

And with a charm she stanch'd the blood; 
She bade the gash be cleansed and bound: 

No longer by his couch she stood. 
But she has ta'en the broken lance, 

And wash'd it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o'er and o'er: 
William of Deloraine in trance, 
Whene'er she turned it round and round, 
Twisted as if she gall'd his wound; 
Then to her maidens she did say, 
That he should be whole man and sound." 



To give a specimen of one of these ointments, the 
following recipe of the times of Paracelsus may be 
cited, premising, that it was considered to be adapted 
for the cure of any wounds inflicted by a sharp weapon, 
except such as had penetrated the heart, the brain, or 
the arteries. " Take of moss, growing on the head of 
a thief who has been hanged and left in the air; of real 
mummy; of human blood, still warm, — of each one 
ounce; of human suet, two ounces; of linseed oil, tur- 
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pentine, and Armenian bole, of each two drachms; mix 
all well in a mortar, and keep the salve in an oblong 
narrow urn." With this salve the weapon was anoint- 
ed, and the wound was tied up, and left undisturbed. 
It is believed, indeed, that the practice then adopted 
with the wound gave the surgeon the earliest idea of 
healing by the first intention. 

About the same time appeared the sympathetic pow- 
der of Sir Kenelm Digby, in the virtues of which the bi- 
goted James I. of England was a firm believer, and him- 
self practised with it in several cases; but it was not 
esteemed to be always necessary to apply either the 
weapon salve, or the sympathetic powder, to effect a 
cure of the wound. It was sufficient to magnetize the 
sword with the hand, to assuage any pain, that the 
weapon had occasioned : and " that which is beyond all 
admiration," says Reginald Scott, in his Discovery of 
Witchcraft, " they can remedie any stranger with that 
verie sword wherewith they are wounded; yea, and 
that which is beyond all admiration, if they stroke the 
sword upward with their fingers, the partie shall feel 
no pain; whereas, if they draw their fingers downwards, 
thereupon the partie wounded shall feele intolerable 
pain." — And this is supposed to have been the first sha- 
dowing forth of animal magnetism. 

But the power of sympathy was conceived to extend 
farther than all this. The magical influence of the will 
of one man over another was credited, as we have seen, 
by such men as Bacon, who lived in the very era of 
luxuriant superstition; and the belief has been resus- 
citated in our own day, to meet, it is to be hoped, with 
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its eternal quietus. It has been believed, for example, 
that when a person is in a magnetic or mesmeric state, 
it is but necessary for the magnetizer to will, that the 
magnetized person shall execute some act, and it is im- 
mediately accomplished; yet the Author has seen a 
self-styled adept will right earnestly, until he sweated 
at every pore with the exertion; but it was calling 
spirits from the u vasty deep," that would not come 
when he did call for them! The South, and the 
North, and the East, and the West, have been troubled 
on this and kindred matters ; and been agitated by ex- 
hibitions of mysterious sympathies, in the reality of 
which grave and reverend signors have implicitly be- 
lieved. It has been credited, for example, that a mag- 
netized individual could be taken at the will of one 
with whom he is placed in communion or en rapport — 
the technical term — to a distance, and describe scenes 
and objects, which he had never witnessed, exactly as 
these scenes and objects really are; taste, smell, feel, 
and see objects, that are tasted, smelt, felt, and seen 
by another; and, in short, that an unbounded sym- 
pathy may exist between them, which is as real, as 
it is inscrutable. To the credit of the medical profes- 
sion generally they have opposed this delusion, and, in 
certain places, by a train of experiments that ought to 
satisfy any unprejudiced person, have shown that there 
was no clairvoyance; no sympathy; and that the whole 
fabric of infatuation was based upon a few accidental 
coincidences. Whilst the delusion was in one place at 
its height, and the welkin rang with it, it had passed 
away, or was in the crescent, or wane elsewhere. 
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It is devoutly to be wished that all the members of 
the profession had exhibited due caution and deliberation 
in investigating these singular phenomena One ve- 
teran teacher of the West, in a work entitled, " Facts 
on Mesmerism, and Thoughts on its Causes and Uses" has 
thus expressed himself in alluding " to the contest" 
in progress, respecting the truth and usefulness of 
mesmerism. " I declare," he remarks, " that contest 
to be as susceptible of an immediate, easy, and certain 
decision, as would be a dispute about the product of the 
union of sulphuric acid with soda, zinc, or any other 
substance. Of either question, the solution must be 
drawn from the result of experiments, alike simple, and 
easily performed. And in each case ten experiments 
correctly performed, and identical in their issue, are as 
conclusive as ten thousand. I have myself done, in a 
single hour, what ought to convince, and, did he wit- 
ness it, would convince any unprejudiced, candid, and 
intelligent man, of the entire truth of mesmerism," &c. 

"Never has there been before a discovery, so easily 
and clearly demonstrable as mesmerism is, so unrea- 
sonably and stubbornly doubted, and so contumaciously 
discredited and opposed, — opposed, I mean, in words; 
for the opposition is but a mass of verbiage; while the 
defence is a body of substantial facts. Yet never be- 
fore has there been made, in anthropology, a discovery 
at once so interesting and sublime; so calculated to ex- 
hibit the power and dominion of the human will; its 
boundless sway over space and spirit." " For one 
person completely to identify another with himself— 
sense with sense— sentiment with sentiment — thought 
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with thought — 'movement with movement — will with 
will — and I was near saying existence with existence 
— and to gain over him so entire a control as to be able 
to transport him, in his whole mind and being, over 
mountains, seas, and oceans, into distant lands, and dis- 
close to him there the objects and scenes which actu- 
ally exist, of which he was utterly ignorant before, and 
becomes alike ignorant again, when restored to his 
usual condition of existence; and, higher and grander 
still, to waft him at pleasure through space to any 
or all of the heavenly bodies, of which we have any 
knowledge, and converse with him about them; such 
deeds as these may well be called amazing, yet are 
they as easy, certain, and speedy of performance, as 
many of the most common transactions of life." — p. 
xxii. 

Yet, by no " verbiage," but by a " body of substan- 
tial facts;" by a series of well devised and carefully con- 
ducted experiments, guided by a discriminating mind, 
anxious only for the discovery of truth, one of the au- 
thor's colleagues, Professor J. K. Mitchell, has exhi- 
bited the fallacy of the " facts " and doctrine of clair- 
voyance, and of the fertile creations of the veteran en- 
thusiast. He has shown to the satisfaction of " any un- 
prejudiced, candid, and intelligent man," that there is, 
in such cases, no identification of sense with sense, of 
sentiment with sentiment, of thought with thought, of 
movement with movement, and of will with will. The 
whole is a delusion, accidental or designed. Still, there 
is much well worthy of the study of the physician in 
the phenomena exhibited by one who is thrown into 
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the singular hysteroid condition, that constitutes what 
is termed the magnetic or mesmeric state. 

One of the most startling of recent announcements is 
the statement, that if one of the compartments of the 
skull, as mapped out by the phrenologist, be touched 
whilst a person is in this state, he will immediately 
have his thoughts turned in the direction of the men- 
tal faculty that corresponds with the particular phre- 
nological organ, and exhibit manifestations thereof in 
his actions and speech. Some of the phenomena wit- 
nessed by the author were certainly most strange; and, 
at first aspect, were strongly confirmatory of the union 
between phrenology and magnetism, and, therefore, 
of the truth of both. The results obtained by the same 
able investigator, ought, however, to put this matter 
likewise at rest. It has been demonstrated, that where 
the person operated upon has had no previous ac- 
quaintance of any kind with phrenology, not the slight- 
est manifestation can be elicited; and that by stating 
aloud, that the manipulator is about to touch a cer- 
tain organ, although in reality he touches another, 
the thoughts and actions may be immediately made to 
correspond with the organ mentioned — not with the 
one over which the finger is placed. The two follow- 
ing deductions of Professor Mitchell may be cited 
from the " Quarterly Summary of the Transactions of 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, for August, 
September, and October, 1842." 

" As we cannot believe in mesmeric ' rapport,' so 
we are not able to credit the existence of any peculiar 
sy mpathy between the operator and subject. Untrained 
or ignorant patients never show sympathetic phenome- 
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na. I have been pinched, and hurt otherwise, a great 
many times, without observing any suffering on the 
part of my subjects, until they were taught to believe 
that such a relation existed; and then they very ho- 
nestly felt hurt, as people do in dreams — a kind of 
imaginary suffering. 

"The phrenological phenomena of mesmerism, when 
rigidly examined, are found to consist, as do most of 
the mesmeric wonders, of ' such stuff as dreams are 
made of.' The excitement of the brain is general, the di- 
rection of that excitement is given by the mesmerised 
person's knowledge of phrenology ; but the patient is not 
in any case aware of his mental co-operation. This 
singular delusion or misapprehension runs through 
nearly the entire subject of mesmerism; most of the 
phenomena of which are a strange mixture of physical 
impulse and mental hallucination. Phrenologists alone 
feel the phreno-mesmeric excitement. Persons par- 
tially acquainted with phrenology experience it only 
as to the organs known to them ; while those who are 
totally ignorant of the subject present no local mani- 
festations, until they are taught, either awake or asleep, 
what they should know, and what they should do. 
The displacement of old organs in one city, their re- 
tention of location in another, and the adherence of the 
patients to the peculiar and dissimilar systems of phre- 
nology, which they have, respectively, been taught, 
show clearly, that the direction of the cerebral excite- 
ment is personal and arbitrary; while the new maps of 
the cranium, so widely different from each other, 
leave us no longer in the least doubt as to the delusive 
22 
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source of the compound science of phreno-mesmer- 
ism." 

Phrenology is a branch of physiology. It affords an 
exemplification of the fact, that we are anxious to seize 
hold of every thing that seems to be demonstrative in 
regard to the intimate investigation of the functions of 
the human brain. Psychology is mental philosophy, 
and whatever knowledge we attain by its means must 
be by a laborious process of reasoning, of which all are 
by no means capable. It was, therefore, exhibiting an 
easy road to the mental organization of man, when it 
was pronounced, that his brain consists of a series of 
organs, each of which has for its function a particular 
intellectual or moral act. A few coincidences — as in 
the case of mesmerism — were quite sufficient to satisfy 
those, who are readily convinced of its truth. More- 
over, it had antiquity in its favour. In its rudimenta 
state, it was supported by Aristotle. It was resusci- 
tated in the middle ages, was shadowed out by Sweden- 
borg, and assumed a new and more imposing form un- 
der Gall and his disciples. It afforded a geographical 
chart of the head, on which the inquirer into his own 
mental tendencies had but to look, and to compare it 
with that of others, in order to arrive at — he conceived 
— satisfactory information. It exhibited somewhat of 
the character of an exact science applied to a study 
universally considered to be unfixed, mazy, and diffi- 
cult. 

Yet, successive years have not tended to confirm the 
doctrine. The minds of some of the best physiologists 
are more chary in embracing it. Miiller thinks Ma- 
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gendie right in placing cranioscopy in the same catego- 
ry with astrology and alchemy: Leuret and Carpenter 
affirm, that comparative anatomy and psychology are 
very far from supporting it, when their evidence is 
fairly weighed. Flourens, the perpetual secretary to 
the French Academy of Sciences, has opposed it vigo- 
rously in the Journal des Savans, on anatomical, phy- 
siological, and psychological considerations; and the 
author must admit — as he has already publicly admit- 
ted — that year after year's observation and reflection 
render him less and less disposed to consider even the 
fundamental points of the doctrine to be founded on a 
just appreciation of the encephalic functions. 

But even were we to concede, that the fundamental 
principles are accurate, we might hesitate in adopting 
the details; and, still more, in giving any weight to it 
as a practical science. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe 
would rarely venture to pronounce on the psychologi- 
cal aptitudes of individuals from an examination of 
their skulls. The first of these — and the founder of 
the doctrine, in its present shape — when he attempted 
to form a judgment, was not satisfied with examining 
the head alone. " In society," says he, " I make use 
of many expedients to become acquainted with the ta- 
lents and the inclinations of persons. I engage them 
in conversation on various subjects:" — and he adds, " to 
judge of the character of a person, make him talk of 
his childhood, and his early youth; make him relate 
his freaks at school; his conduct towards his relations, 
brothers, sisters, companions, the emulation which he 
felt ;" and by these and other modes of examination, 
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which he describes, " the whole man," he says, " be- 
comes developed before me." 

Yet cranioscopy ministers so much to the self-satis- 
faction of children of larger growth, when the oracle, 
after an examination of their "developments" — the tech- 
nical term — announces that they possess faculties, which 
they, perhaps, dreamt not of, and the fancied possession 
of which elevates them in their own conceit;— and, like 
astrology, and the more humble fortune-telling, it affords 
so much gratification to parents, in foretelling prospects 
of distinction for their children, when announced by a 
dexterous and wily operator, that father and child run 
together to learn their destinies; pay the fee, and re- 
ceive a chart, to be but a sorry guide to them, however, 
on the voyage of life. This indiscriminate divination 
from the mensuration of heads, has been a sad detri- 
ment to phrenology, as a branch of physiological sci- 
ence. Its prevalence has, indeed, been grievously de- 
plored by all enlightened phrenologists. "Highly as 
we estimate the discovery of Gall," — says, very recent- 
ly, one of the ablest of phrenologists — "immense as 
we regard the advantages which may be ultimately de- 
rived from phrenology, we confess, that we wish to see 
it less regarded, studied, and pursued as a separate sci- 
ence, and more as a branch of general physiology; and 
he adds, "In reviewing the circumstances, wljich have 
tended to lower phrenology in the estimation of scien- 
tific men, and, consequently, to retard both its progress 
as a science, and the general recognition of its leading 
truths, we should but very imperfectly perform our 
task, if we did not refer, in the strongest possible 
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terms of reproof and condemnation, to the too preva- 
lent proceeding of examining living heads in minute 
detail and indiscriminately, and supplying the owners 
with an account of the ' development,' often on the re- 
ceipt of a fee, varying in amount, as there is furnished 
or omitted a general deduction as to the character and 
probable conduct of the individual, with or without the 
' philosophy,' according to the phraseology of practi- 
tioners of this art. We unhesitatingly maintain, that 
the science is not sufficiently advanced to supply evi- 
dence of its truth from every head, or from any one 
head, and consequently, that such practice, as a general 
one, is so much pure charlatanism. Where any strong- 
ly marked peculiarity of individual character exists, its 
outward sign, in appropriate subjects, will certainly be 
detected; but, from the very nature of the thing, these 
cases must constitute, not the rule, but the exception. 
The practice we condemn, however, makes no distinc- 
tion of instances. Injudicious zeal, the common ally 
of ignorance, a wish for effect, not unfrequently more 
sordid motives, stimulate the self-styled phrenologist 
in this empirical career; and, as a matter of course, the 
errors and mistakes perpetually made are constantly 
appealed to as indicative of the sandy foundations of 
the entire phrenological edifice. We write advisedly 
in this our unqualified reprobation of the popular cus- 
tom of < taking developments.' We believe it to be 
an extension of the practical application of phrenology 
much beyond its legitimate bounds; and we appeal to 
any one having acquaintance with its results, whether 
any thing like uniformity — the true test of accuracy— 

22* 
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is obtained in the majority of cases, even when the 
most experienced and dexterous pronounce their judg- 
ment, if their explorations be conducted separately. 
We ourselves have even witnessed the greatest possible 
discrepancies. Nay, we have seen the same phrenolo- 
gist furnish one character from the head, and a totally 
different one from the cast, whilst in ignorance of the 
original of this latter. This we have known to happen, 
not merely in the practice of one of your shilling-a-head 
itinerants, but in that" of one not unknown to fame in 
the annals of the science." 

Such are the views of a distinguished writer, who, 
unlike the author, expects much from phrenology, and 
has done much to give it countenance. Yet men will 
still form their judgments in this manner; and a solitary 
coincidence, as in all similar cases, will outweigh a do- 
zen failures. How constantly are we not deceived as 
to individuals, even when we combine a judgment not 
alone of their cranial, but of their facial conformation; 
or, in other words, associate phrenology, or craniology, 
with physiognomy! When the poet and profound 
psychologist, Coleridge, was at one of the English wa- 
tering-places, he found himself seated at the dinner ta- 
ble opposite to a man of most prepossessing appearance; 
with a countenance that would have been a study for 
Lavater, and a head for Gall and Spurzheim. The 
stranger maintained a profound silence during the re- 
past, and Coleridge had ample time to indulge in vari- 
ous imaginings as to his probable position and charac- 
ter; — that he was a man of high intellect and great polish 
could scarcely be doubted ; but all this beautiful ima- 
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gery was dispelled as the waiter brought in some apple- 
dumplings; when the "great unknown "clasped his hands 
and exclaimed, his countenance beaming with sensual 
gratification, " Them's the jockeys for me;" — and thus 
ended the delusion. 

Were the phantasies to which reference has been 
made confined to simple speculation, the evils resulting 
from them would be endurable. Mankind must be en- 
tertained. It would appear, indeed, as if they must be 
deceived ; and hence it becomes necessary, ever and 
anon, that a new tub should be thrown out to amuso 
the whale. Unfortunately, however, in the supersti- 
tion and credulity that even yet exist in this enlight- 
ened age, it is believed, that a man may be born a phy- 
sician, and that ignorant or designing individuals, — in 
or out of the ranks of the profession, — may possess a 
gift, which enables them to dispense with study, to dis- 
card all knowledge of the human body, to see intui- 
tively into the very nature of disease, and to suggest a 
proper remedy. 

In the year 1840, thirty-six thousand persons peti- 
tioned the legislature of New York for a change of the. 
law towards certain practitioners in medicine, known 
as Thomsonians, — grossly ignorant men, one of whose 
leading principles is, that the human body is composed 
of four elements, which elements are, earth, air, fire and 
water; and one of their apothegms, — to cite the words 
of Thomson, the son, — "that the metals and minerals 
are in the earth, and being extracted from the depths 
of the earth have a tendency to carry all down into the 
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earth ; or, in other words, the grave, who use them. 
That the tendency of all vegetables is to spring up from 
the earth. Their tendency is upwards; their tendency 
is to invigorate and fructify, and uphold mankind from 
the grave." Well might the framer of the minority- 
report, an intelligent lawyer, be led to remark, — in lan- 
guage too sarcastic, perhaps, " This is a world of hum- 
bugs; and with all our keen-sightedness, adroitness, 
skill and ingenuity, in all we undertake, we are, per- 
haps, the most easily humbugged nation in the world; 
and in nothing is this alacrity to be deceived more 
fully manifested, than in the eternal, never-ending, still- 
beginning, doctoring-still, and still-destroying patent 
medicines. Perhaps one-fourth of the advertising pa- 
tronage of a country newspaper consists in puffing pa- 
tent medicines, and this great tariff is levied on credu- 
lity afflicted with disease. If there were truth in the 
advertisements of a single paper, attested by the learn- 
ed, the wise, and the pious, there is not a disease, to 
which poor humanity is heir, but what is susceptible 
of speedy relief and ultimate cure." 

The Thomsonian or Botanic Physician has found in 
Philadelphia his proper level ; but we are told, — by an in- 
terested witness, it is true, — that three millions of peo- 
ple in the United States were prepared to swear in the 
words of Thomson, the master. 

If, however, Thomsonianism has waned in this pa- 
rallel, its place has been taken by another off-set from 
the tree of credulity; whose absurdities are only great- 
er because they are less! Ages ago, the credulous prac- 
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titioners of the period had the most fantastic notions in 
regard to the adaptation of particular remedies for par- 
ticular maladies ; and they maintained, that where such 
special adaptation existed, it would be shown by some 
indication or signature as it was termed; and hence 
arose the "Doctrine of Signatures "in Medicine. Saf- 
fron and turmeric were of a yellow colour: therefore, 
they were good in jaundice; euphrasia or eyebright 
had the appearance of the pupil of the eye, on its flow- 
er, and was, therefore, adapted for diseases of the eye; 
hepatica resembled the liver, and was calculated to cure 
diseases of that viscus. The walnut bore some simi- 
litude, at its periphery, to the convolutions of the brain, 
and was consequently a good cephalic. Endless, in- 
deed, are the examples, that might be adduced to show 
the application of this doctrine — similia similihus curan- 
tur; but in our times the application of the remark has 
been changed; and the people are now ready to be- 
lieve — and many of them do believe — that there are 
remedies, which are capable of inducing a morbid ac- 
tion similar in kind to one that may be going on in the 
organism; and that these two similar bodies — as in 
electricity — have a repugnance for each other. An 
additional branch of this doctrine seems to be, that a 
part is greater than the whole; and that medicines — to 
be effective — should be administered in excessively mi- 
nute quantities; the decillionth of a grain of charcoal 
being an authorized dose! 

The Author has not gone into any calculation on this 
subject, for he considers it unworthy of the trouble, or, 
indeed, of serious examination; but a recent writer has f 
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who expresses himself as follows:— "The leading ho- 
moeopalhists of this city (New York) speak of the de- 
cided effects of the decillionth dilution; and the lowest 
homoeopathic dilution, to be obtained here, of medicines 
prepared in Germany, is the third, which is very nearly 
in the proportion of one drop of the tincture to one 
barrel of alcohol, or one grain of the extract to 4 cwt. 
of sugar:" the eighth dilution gives one drop of the 
tincture to one hundred millions of barrels; " so that 
by the time we reach the 30th, it would form a mass 
of alcohol larger than the whole solar system ! A 
drop of the tincture, diffused through the waters of the 
Atlantic, would form a stronger solution than the 8th; 
and the same throughout all the waters of the globe, 
would be more concentrated than the 9th. If we take 
sugar instead of alcohol, the 3d degree of 'potence' 
would require more pounds than a man could carry, 
and the 4th degree would freight a north river sloop; 
the 5th, a 74 gun ship; and the 6th, our whole navy." 

This calculation may be disputable, and disputed, 
but if we subject it to a large deduction, it will remain 
sufficiently startling; and cause us not to be astonished 
at the assertion of Jahr, a homoeopathic writer, that the 
decillionlh of a grain of flint, or charcoal, or cuttlefish 
juice is of equal efficacy with the same dose of arsenic 
or st^chnia! 

When the dramatist wrote the homoeopathic senti- 
ment — 

" My grief is great because it is so small;" 
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the reply of the wag, in the pit, was equally homoeo- 
pathic — 

"Then 'twould be greater, were it none at all." 

Yet, to set all our philosophy still farther at defiance, 
we are told by the founder of the doctrine — Hahne- 
mann — that homoeopathic medicines acquire, at each 
division or dilution, a new degree of power, by the 
rubbing or shaking to which they are subjected; and 
this discovery Hahnemann claims to be his own. " It 
is a means" — to quote his own words — "of developing 
the inherent virtues of homoeopathic medicines, that 
was unknown till my time: and which is so energetic, 
that latterly I have been forced, by experience, to reduce 
the number of shakes to txco, of which I formerly pre- 
scribed ten to each dilution !" It is awful to reflect upon 
the possible consequences to a patient, who might have 
a ten millionth part of a grain of flint or charcoal sent 
to his country residence, and shaken even more than 
ten or one hundred times in its passage over our rough 
roads. The catastrophe could scarcely fail to equal 
that, celebrated by Coleman in his "Newcastle Apo- 
thecary," where, by mistake, the direction — "ichen 
taken to be well shaken," was interpreted to apply to the 
patient instead of to the medicine! 

One more delusion only it may be well to specify 
on account of the lesson it affords. It is but recently 
defunct, and its ashes we shall not much disturb. This 
is the use of brandy and salt. 

Fully impressed with the conviction, that this com- 
pound, if it did not render the patient immortal, ought 
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to make the discoverer so, charitable, but weak and 
credulous persons were energetically employed, here 
and elsewhere, in distributing pamphlets setting forth its 
miraculous healing powers: — for the zeal exhibited in 
such cases is wonderful, such as is never exerted, except 
where there is something equivocal and mysterious: 
yet, had these philanthropists been aware of the history 
of the compound, and of the springs that moved the 
original proposer, they would, perhaps, have paused 
in their zealous endeavours. As a part of its history, 
the following remarks of the editor of the London 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, — on a pamphlet enti- 
tled, "Brandy and Salt — a Remedy for various Dis- 
eases. By J. A. Vallance. Price 6d," — may be cited. 
"Morrison's pills," he says, "that lion or leviathan 
of allopathy — the lung stretcher of Ely place," [a 
notorious consumption curer, but a regularly educated 
physician, we regret to say] — "mustard seed — ani- 
mal magnetism — nay, homoeopathy itself may now hide 
their diminished heads. 'Brandy and Salt' cure all 
diseases, and the remedy is within the reach of every 
individual from a duke to a dustman. There never 
was a more ingenious invention, a more felicitous com- 
bination, than < brandy and salt.' The brandy makes 
the heart glad, and the salt increases the thirst for more 
brandy! Lucky invention — especially for the great 
promulgator, who has an extensive brandy manufactory 
in France! None but the veritable eau-de-vie will have 
any virtue in combination with salt." And this com- 
pound was infallible, we presume, in forty diseases— in 
gout, consumption, inflammation of the lungs, asthma, 
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scrofula, palpitation, inflammation of the brain, cholera, 
insanity, cancer, "fevers of all kinds," paralysis, tic 
"douloureux, spinal complaints, inflammation of the 
bowels, mortification, and twenty other grievous mala- 
dies: — a large list of cases cured, of the various diseases 
enumerated in the pamphlet, being published at the 
end. Mercenary motives, as in every similar case, 
formed the foundation of this base quackery; but they 
cannot always be so glaringly exposed; yet there is 
probably not a medical friend of the author, who did 
not find, two years ago, this brandy and salt officiously 
urged on his patient suffering under different protracted 
maladies. 

Yet, the more sad and solemn part remains. We 
find the possessors of these views, which seem to us so 
irrational, patronized not only by the long-suffering, 
capricious, and confiding female, but by men, who, in 
the pursuit of their own honest daily avocations, exhi- 
bit no lack of good sense; and by others, who, from 
their opportunities and position, ought to be expected 
to reject unhesitatingly such marvellous insignificancies; 
and who, on other subjects, exert a judicious skepticism, 
and a just appreciation of ordinary events. 

It is entirely consistent with the manifestations of 
the human mind, that excessive credulity and excessive 
skepticism should exist at the same time in the same 
person; and that one who is a declared infidel on many 
topics that are admitted by the wisest and the best, 
may yet cherish the marvellous and the monstrous. 
The ancient but apposite anecdote of the flying-fish is, 
doubtless, known to many; but it will bear repetition, 
23 
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and has been presented again, of late, by a popular wri- 
ter, C. Mackay, on a congenerous subject. "Well, son 
John," said the old woman, "and what wonderful things' 
did you meet with all the time you were at sea?" " Oh! 
mother," replied John, " I saw many strange things." 
"Tell us all about them," replied his mother, "for I 
long to hear your adventures." " Well, then," said 
John, — " as we were sailing over the line, what do 
you think we saw?" " I can't imagine," replied his 
mother. " Well, we saw a fish rise out of the sea, and 
fly over our ship!" "0, John, John! what a liar you 
are!" said his mother, shaking her head, and smiling 
incredulously. "True as death!" said John; "and we 
saw still more wonderful things than that." "Let us 
hear them," said his mother, shaking her head again; 
"and tell the truth, John, if you can." "Believe it or 
believe it not, as you please," replied her son; "but 
as we were sailing up the Red Sea, our Captain thought 
he should like some fish for dinner, so he told us to 
throw our nets and catch some." " Well ?" inquired his 
mother, seeing that he paused in his story. " Well," re- 
joined her son, " we did throw them, and, at the very first 
haul, we brought up a chariot-wheel, made all of gold, 
and inlaid with diamonds!" " Lord bless us!" said his 
mother; "and what did the Captain say?" " Why he 
said it was one of the wheels of Pharaoh's chariot, that 
had lain in the Red Sea ever since that wicked king was 
drowned, with all his host, whilst pursuing the Israel- 
ites." " Well, well!" said his mother, lifting up her 
hands in admiration, " now that's very possible, and I 
think the captain was a very sensible man. Tell me 
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such stories as that, and I'll believe you; but never 
talk to me of such things as flying-fish! No, no, John! 
such stories won't go down with me, I can assure you!" 

How often do we meet with the counterparts of 
the sailor's mother, in our journeyings through life. 
The writer referred to affirms, indeed, that the great ma- 
jority of mankind, and even of the wisest among us, are 
still in her condition — " believing and disbelieving on 
the same grounds that she did — protesting against the 
flying-fish, but cherishing the golden wheels;" strain- 
ing at the gnat, and yet ready to swallow the camel. 
The zealous sectarian may be intolerant in regard to 
the beliefs or disbeliefs of his fellow Christian; and yet, 
skeptie as he is on those points, he may embrace with- 
out hesitation, and urge upon others, all the dogmas of 
homoeopathy and animal magnetism, with the absurd 
extensions that have been given to them by the wild- 
est of enthusiasts, " How," — says one of these whose 
faith and credulity exceed his judgment, — " how can I 
shut my eyes to facts? I have seen — observed — with 
my own eyes, and I must believe." Yet he sees the 
wonderful performances of the juggler,— performances 
which are far more astonishing than any to which we 
have referred, sees — observes equally with his own eyes, 
and does not believe; and only because he was prepared 
to witness a deception. 

Every age has its follies. The Author has endea- 
voured to depict some of those that belong to the past, 
and to our own; and whose decadency we shall witness 
in no short time, to give place, alas! to others. In the 
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case of homoeopathy the revolution has already begun. 
Hydropathy is supplanting it in Germany, the place of 
its nativity. In the homoeopathic hospital at Leipzig, 
the head quarters of the doctrine, a recent medical tra- 
veller found only eight beds; and of these, all but two 
or three were unoccupied; whilst the village of Gra- 
fenberg was absolutely crowded with those who were 
undergoing the Wassercur, or " water treatment " of 
Priessnitz, "an unlettered and uneducated hind" of 
the Silesian mountains, who has induced some seven or 
eight thousand invalids, in the course of the last ten 
years, to submit themselves for weeks and months to 
nis treatment. Regarding this, there is a growing en- 
thusiasm; and a recent writer — a patient — in his zeal, 
informs us, that sleeping in wet sheets is by no means 
the disagreeable thing it is usually conceived to be. 
The first step may be so; but the subsequent sensa- 
tions are said to be indescribably delightful! 

There were — we are told — under Priessnitz's care, in 
1841, an archduchess, ten princes and princesses, at 
least one hundred counts and, barons, military men of 
all grades, several medical men, professors, advocates, 
&c, in all about five hundred ! " And, besides this high 
patronage," adds the same writer, " Priessnitz has ac- 
cumulated solid pudding to the amount of ,£50,000; 
not from the accumulation of guinea fees, or journeys 
at a guinea a mile, or occasional cheques of £1000 in 
nightcaps thrown at the surgeon's head, but from fees 
ranging from the minimum of four shillings a week to 
the maximum of double that small sum, and from the 
profit arising from his great boarding-house, where his 
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patients are fed for eight shillings a week, and lodged 
for four shillings more." * 

But the reported success of the Wassercur is not yet 
so astounding as that of St. John Long, or of the me- 
tallic tractors of Perkins. Among those, in England, 
who furnished vouchers for the value of the tractors, as 
therapeutical agents, with their names affixed to their 
communications, were eight professors in four different 
universities, twenty-one regular physicians, nineteen 
surgeons,thirty clergymen, — twelve of whom were doc- 
tors of divinity, and numerous other characters of equal 
respectability; and it was estimated by the London 
Perkinistic committee, that the number of cures, which 
had been effected by the tractors up to the period of 
their report, exceeded one million five hundred thousand! 
And where, it will be asked, is the Perkinistic Institu- 
tion, where Perkinism itself, now? and Echo answers, 
— Where? They are both remembered only as the de- 
lusions of a by-gone period. 

So goes the world. The Rocks and the Brodums, 
the Solomons and the Eadys, Perkinism and Thom- 
sonianism, Brandy and Salt, Homoeopathy and Hydro- 
pathy, 

" In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare, 
'Till the swoln bubble bursts — and all is air." 

Happily, one only of those delusions — Thomsonian- 

j sm i s indigenous with us. The rest are imported. 

a Why!" says one of the most distinguished of Irish 

medical philosophers, in a letter to the author, "why do 

you not send us something in return for the inflictions o£ 

23* 
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phrenology, mesmerism, homoeopathy, &c., which we 
put upon you?" Yet Great Britain herself has but 
adopted these. She derived them, with most of her 
nursery literature, her Jack and the Bean Stalk, her 
Jack the Giant Killer, her Tom Thumb, and many of 
her popular superstitions, from intellectual, but imagi- 
native and mystic Germany. Phrenology and mes- 
merism, homoeopathy, and hydropathy, are all German; 
and undoubtedly, in the minds of most, they are more 
regarded when administered by a German. Yet, they 
have not generally met with honour in their own 
country; — assuredly with far less than elsewhere. 

First of all, these moral epidemics fade in their pri- 
mitive seat. Like many well known pestilences, they 
cross the western main, rage for awhile, and ultimately 
sink beneath the western horizon, — to rise, again, how- 
ever, in the east, in the revolution of ages, but under 
some new phases, and to follow the same path. 

Thus has it likewise been with many popular delu- 
sions. Alchemy and the witch-mania of former ages 
are in the "deep bosom of the ocean buried;" but for- 
tune-telling and astrology yet exist among us; 

" And men still grope t' anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate ,* 
Apply to wizards to foresee 
What shall and what shall never be." 

The Mississippi scheme, the South Sea bubble, and 
t lie Tulipomania, were the delusions of former periods; 
but the nineteenth century has been prolific in similar 
bubbles, and can offer its wild commercial and land 
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speculations; its morus multicaulis mania, and its joint- 
stock companies. The same causes are at the root of 
all popular delusions. They spring from the credulity 
of man; his love of the marvellous; his unbounded en- 
thusiasm in the prosecution of whatever may hold out 
prospects for improving his position, and for minister- 
ing to his health and comfort. It is idle, then, to at- 
tempt to enact laws against empirical remedies or prac- 
tices only. To do good, they should be directed against 
all forms of empiricism and delusion; but even then 
they must fail. The evil is in the natural constitution 
of the human mind, and does not admit of eradication. 
The only feasible course is to educate the people; to 
instruct them in the operations of the human body ; to 
introduce the study of physiology into the common 
schools; and to steel the youthful mind, as far as prac- 
ticable, against the arts of the unprincipled and the 
ignorant. 

As for the course of the physician, it is clear. To 
avoid even the semblance of persecuting any body of 

me n however insignificant and unworthy — so as to 

excite undue sympathy for them. All sects, and the 
followers of all systems, are glad to raise the cry of 
persecution, and the people are prepared to believe, 
that instead of the opposition of the profession being 
honest and upright, it originates in interested and sor- 
did motives. The observing and reflecting physician 
can derive information from every sect, and from every 
form that empiricism assumes, or has assumed. Thom- 
sonianism, homoeopathy, and hydropathy have all add- 
ed to the stock of useful knowledge; and physiology 
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and psychology have been large gainers from phreno- 
logy and animal magnetism. 

It would seem that there must be some delusion to 
occupy mankind, and that as one dies a natural death, 
for it is never destroyed by violence, another always 
usurps its place, or rather succeeds almost as it were 
by right of inheritance. As a general rule, mankind 
are fond of activity on the part of the practitioner; 
and the worthy and resigned old matron, who ex- 
claimed, when she depicted the last scene of a young 
acquaintance to an illustrious friend of the author, — 
"Thank God! every thing was done for him, that could 
have been, for he was bled seven and twenty times," — 
was true to nature. 

A recent writer, whose lot has been long cast in a 
country far removed from our own, — in his "Life of 
a Travelling Phyisician," which is an exceedingly in- 
teresting representation of a professional career, — has 
well depicted this feeling on the part of practitioner 
and patient. He is describing his attendance, soon af- 
ter graduation, at a dispensary in London, in the ab- 
sence of the attending physician. "In a few days," 
says Sir George Lefevre, " I was installed in the Doc- 
tor's chair, and was myself become a doctor de facto. 
It required more tact to manage the dispensary pupils 
than the dispensary patients. I found some of these 
said pupils my seniors in more than age, and very in- 
quisitive. A good face upon difficulties, and carry all 
with a high hand. I was an advocate for decided practice, 
as it is styled; a decided practitioner; and there is no 
more certain way of imposing -upon people, than by 
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impressing upon them this idea. Say that a man is a 
decided practitioner, it is enough. Nobody will in- 
quire in what sense, bad or good, this word ' decided ' 
is to be taken. I bled, purged and blistered decidedly, 
and the cases being of an inflammatory character as 
upon Gil Bias's debut, it happened to be decidedly good 
practice." 

Yet amidst this general feeling amongst the commu- 
nity in favour of the bold, decided practitioner, we 
have the incongruity of thousands placing their faith 
in homoeopathy, the most inactive system of treatment 
that has ever been proposed. It deals, however, 
in profound, unintelligible, and irrational hypotheses, 
which are arrayed in the imposing forms of the 
exact sciences, so far as appertains to the numeri- 
cal divisions and subdivisions of the doses of medi- 
cines; and is designated by a name of "thundering 
sound," derived from a learned language, and as un- 
intelligible to the many as are its hypotheses. The 
ignorant, therefore, resign their faith at once; whilst 
the better informed, but scarcely less credulous, en- 
deavour, perhaps, at first to comprehend it; but led to 
believe that all medicine is a mystery, they find it un- 
fathomable, and surrender at discretion ; excusing them- 
selves, if they find it necessary to account for their in- 
fatuation, by the assertion, that they yielded to the 
observation of results. Yet, we have seen that the ac- 
curate appreciation of results is at times extremely dif- 
ficult. That the patient has recovered or died is self- 
evident; but a knowledge of the precise agency of the 
different remedies employed may demand a due con- 
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eideration of all the physiological, pathological, and 
therapeutical bearings of the subject; and, withal, no 
little power of discrimination even on the part of the 
practitioner. An illustration of this is afforded in the 
well-known case cited by Dr. Paris, in his Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy. Dr. Beddoes, who was a man of 
rare enthusiasm, having hypothetically inferred, that 
the inhalation of nitrous oxide gas might be a specific 
for palsy, a patient was selected for trial, and placed 
under the care of Davy, at the time assistant to Bed- 
does. Before administering the laughing gas, it oc- 
curred to Davy, that it would be well to ascertain the 
temperature of the patient's body by the thermome- 
ter placed under the tongue. The paralytic, — who 
had been deeply impressed by the enthusiasm of Bed- 
does, with the certainty of the success of the remedy, 
of which he knew nothing, — soon after the thermome- 
ter was placed in his mouth, believing that this was the 
grand curative agent, remarked to Davy that he felt 
something better. It was suggested, therefore, aside, 
that nothing more should be done; but he was request- 
ed to return on the following day. The same form 
was then gone through, and with the same results; 
and, at the end of a fortnight, the man was dismissed 
cured; no nitrous oxide — no agent of any kind — having 
been employed, except the thermometer. Now, the 
result in this case was the cure of the patient, and the 
only remedy employed was the thermometer. Are 
ive then justified in recording, that the thermometer, 
placed under the tongue, will cure palsy? Certainly, 
with as much propriety as we see recorded in bomceo- 
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pathic works, that the north pole of the magnet cures 
fistula in ano; or a decillionth (a fraction so minute, 
that the opulent English language is insufficient to 
express it,) of a grain of flint cures epilepsy. The ra- 
tional therapeutist is not, however, satisfied with a 
knowledge of the mere fact, that the paralysis disap- 
peared after the use of the thermometer. He inquires 
into the mode in which the result was induced: he is 
not long in referring it to the influence exerted by the 
moral over the physique; and he classes the thermome- 
ter, with Perkinism and its congenerous arts, amongst 
agents, that produce their effects by the new im- 
pressions which they make through the senses. 

The study of the History of Medicine cannot fail to 
impress the truths just referred to on the mind of the 
student. He will see, that system after system has 
passed away, and that drug after drug has been brought 
forward, with virtues ascribed to it, which have been 
wholly imaginary; and that, after it has been used for 
a short period, it has sunk into oblivion; and he will 
be irresistibly led to the inference, that no theory or 
practice, which is not based on sound observation, and 
rigid induction, can long maintain its ground. It has 
been a common custom with teachers, to commence 
their lectures on the different departments of medicine, 
with a history of the rise and progress of each depart- 
ment; but this is as objectionable a course as to place 
a work on the history of medicine in the hands of a 
youth, who is just commencing the study. What va- 
lue, for example, to the student, is the information 
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that the lacteals were discovered by Aselli, or the lym- 
phatics by Rudbeck, until he has learned the nature of 
these vessels? Or rather, how infinitely more easy is 
it for him to recollect the historical truth, after he has 
attained that necessary information. In accordance 
with those views, it is advisable, that the student 
should not peruse a history of medicine, until he 
has attended one course of lectures on the different 
branches of medical science; after which, — that is, in 
the interval between his first and second courses of lec- 
tures, — and a fortiori after his collegiate attendance has 
terminated, — he can engage in the inquiry with full 
advantage. 

The study of the history of medicine has been desig- 
nated by a distinguished lecturer " on the duties and 
qualifications of a physician," Dr. John Gregory, as ra- 
ther ornamental, than essentially useful. Yet his own 
remarks sufficiently exhibit the weight that ought to 
be attached to it. 

" The history of medicine is not a subject of mere 
curiosity. To a physician, it is a useful and interesting 
inquiry. Jt is indeed an unpleasant task, and, at first 
view, seems a useless one, to inquire into the nume- 
rous theories, that have influenced the practice of phy- 
sic in different ages. Of these, there has been a succes- 
sion, which, in their turn, have been admired, and which 
have greatly influenced the practice of physic, and af- 
terwards sunk into deserved oblivion. If their bad ef- 
fects had ceased with the follies which gave them birth, 
it would have been unnecessary to revive their me- 
mory. But this has not been the case. A wrong 
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practice, introduced in consequence of a prevailing 
theory, soon becomes diffused among people, who are 
no judges, whether the theory itself be well or ill- 
founded. A physician of spirit and ingenuity, per- 
haps, rises up, and shows the absurdity of the theory; 
but it is not in his power to remove its pernicious con- 
sequences in practice. These were soon spread among 
a thousand ignorant people, who had adapted them to 
a theory of their own: for it must be observed, that the 
most illiterate pretenders to physic, have their theories; 
and such pretenders, partly from ignorance, partly from 
pride, and partly from habit, are, pf all others, the most 
obstinately attached to them. "A thorough knowledge 
of the history of physic, by discovering the sources of 
the maxims and remedies adopted in practice, will 
naturally make a physician suspicious of those which 
were introduced by false reasoning or superstition. 
Yet, it must be owned, that some valuable remedies 
have sometimes been discovered in consequence of 
absurd theories. 

"Another advantage attending a knowledge of the his- 
tory of physic, is its bringing us acquainted with some 
efficacious remedies, which time and other accidents had 
thrown into disuse. The change of manners, and the 
variations of our speculative systems of physic, have, in 
some degree, contributed to the less general use of certain 
bold, but successful, remedies, employed by the ancients; 
as might be exemplified in the case of cauteries, the ap- 
plication of various exercises, of frictions, and of unc- 
tions and in other instances. The history of medicine 
likewise shows us, how the revolutions of time bring 
24 
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back really the same fanciful hypotheses, which, only 
by a change of terms, have been repeatedly obtruded 
on the world. 

" Although the progress of medicine, since the age 
of Hippocrates, has indeed been slow, considering the 
number and abilities of its professors, yet it has made 
considerable advancement since that time. The his- 
tory of physic shows how it has been gradually im- 
proved by accidental discoveries, by the rash attempts 
of empirics, by the accurate and faithful observations 
of sagacious physicians, and by the sober and diffident 
reasonings of men of true medical and philosophical 
genius. Nor should it be thought, that even the most 
fanciful hypotheses, that have prevailed in physic, have 
been entirely useless. The zeal of supporting a theory, 
however false, has given rise to some important expe- 
riments. Enthusiastic chemists, who boasted of a com- 
mand over nature, and trusted to the efficacy of their 
own medicines, have sometimes performed surpassing 
cures, and by such remedies as no physician would 
have ventured on. On the other hand, Stahl and his 
followers, who trusted almost every thing to nature, 
have advanced the art by their diligent attention to the 
history of diseases, and to the operations of nature in 
performing the cure." 

After two years of collegiate attendance, the student 
generally presents himself as a candidate for the summi 
honores; and if he has spent his time assiduously, in the 
manner advised, he will not, generally, have much dif- 
ficulty in attaining his object. Unfortunately, owing 
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to the number of medical schools in the country, this 
is more easy than it ought to be. 

The medical faculty, charged with the examination 
of candidates, have a weighty responsibility attached 
to them, if they suffer an individual, who is incompe- 
tent to exercise the practical duties of his profession, 
to enter upon his perilous vocation under their sanction ; 
it has not unfrequently happened, indeed, that a graduate 
of a respectable school has been rejected, when he pre- 
sented himself before the board of medical examiners 
of the army and navy, as a candidate for an assistant 
surgeoncy in one of those branches of the service; — a 
heavj' censure, too often, on the faculty who passed 
him, and under the authority of whose diploma he 
was emboldened to present himself before the examin- 
ing board. 

There is, perhaps, too much apprehension enter- 
tained, that unusual strictness in the examinations for a 
degree may injure the school where this prevails; and 
that, in the multiplicity of medical institutions, the stu- 
dents may resort to such as will pass them with fa- 
cility; but this feeling of profit and loss should be ba- 
nished from the minds of every officer of a liberal and 
enlightened institution: they should be guided by one 
impulse only — the determination to do their duty, 
without fear, or expectation of favour or reward; to up- 
hold the dignity of their profession, and to protect the 
public against the misfortunes of unsophisticated or 
presumptuous ignorance. Such should be the sentiment 
of every one, who holds the responsible situation of a 
medical examiner, and the student ought to feel, that 
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there is but little honour in a diploma, which is award- 
ed on insufficient attainments. 

It is too frequently the custom, with one who is 
preparing for his final examination, to follow the 
objectionable course — on which animadversions were 
made in an early part of this chapter — of endea- 
vouring to devour every thing that has been written 
on the different departments of medicine; and, conse- 
quently, when the period of trial arrives, although he 
may be literally crammed with information, his mind 
is in the state of a well-stocked but miserably arranged 
warehouse, in which nothing is available at the time it 
is wanted. Far better than this is the custom of esta- 
blishing what are termed, in the American colleges, 
' quizzing clubs,' in which, by mutual interrogation, the 
topics, that have been discussed by the different pro- 
fessors, are constantly revived, and re-impressed upon 
the minds of the members, — not, simply, a short time 
before the period for the examinations for a degree, but 
throughout the whole of the session. If these exami- 
nations be regularly kept up, and the plan of study, 
which has been inculcated in these pages, be assidu- 
ously pursued, the candidate will always be more ready, 
and far better prepared for the exercise of his profes- 
sion, after graduation, than he, who, by incessant 
f grinding' a short time before examination, has been 
'made up' for the crisis, and whose knowledge evapo- 
rates with the excitement that gave it birth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MEDICAL EDUCATION, &C, AFTER GRADUATION. 

When the student has attained the summi honores 
of his profession, he ought not — it need hardly be 
said — to imagine, that he has arrived at proficiency, — 
that he has attained all knowledge respecting the in- 
tricate movements of the human economy, in health 
and in disease. The diploma, in reality, only shows 
to a discerning public, that the mind of the young 
practitioner has been imbued with the principles of me- 
dical science; and that he is prepared, at the outset, to 
profit by every opportunity for observation; to trace 
the nature of disease from indications that may be af- 
forded him, and to apply his remedies to such disease, 
guided by all the lights, that illumine the profession in 
its present improved condition. 

The graduate is now about to take his place in so- 
ciety, in the practice of a profession unusually arduous 
and responsible ; requiring untiring zeal and industry, — 
the exercise, indeed, of every faculty that exalts the 
mind, and of every feeling, that adorns the heart;— a 
profession, to the members of which one of the greatest 
ornaments of the law— Sir William Blackstone— lias 
assigned pre-eminence for "general and extensive 
knowledge," and of whom the late learned philologist, 
Dr Parr remarked:—" While 1 allow, that peculiar 
24* 
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and important advantages arise from the appropriate 
studies of the three liberal professions, I must confess, 
that in erudition and science, and in habits of deep and 
comprehensive thinking, the pre-eminence, in some de- 
gree, must be assigned to physicians;" — a profession, 
the practice of which, in the opinion of one of the first 
of the Romans, Cicero, elevated man as near to the gods 
as any other avocation; — "homines ad Deos nulla se 
proprius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando;" 
and of which J. J. Rousseau said to Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, in speaking of physicians; — "there is no con- 
dition which requires more study than theirs; in every 
country, they are the most truly useful and learned of 
men." 

It is this honourable — this dignified calling — which 
the young physician is expected to support, not simply 
as a means of acquiring an honourable subsistence, but 
as a science connected with the best interests of huma- 
nity. In the exercise of this calling, he should proceed 
circumspectly, yet with zeal amounting to enthusiasm. 
Let him carefully avoid being wedded to any exclu- 
sive sect or system, — an attachment to which has 
strikingly retarded the progress of true science. Let 
him watch, with philosophy and diligence, the march 
of nature, discarding all blind empiricism; and, by this 
course, he will find, that each subsequent day will add 
to his stock of useful knowledge, and that many points, 
which seemed at first veiled in obscurity, will stand 
forth in bold relief; whilst, on others, he may continue 
to hesitate, owing to the very nature of the subject, — 
the intricate, the mysterious mechanism of life. 
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A main object with every scientific practitioner 
should be the establishment of great general principles of 
pathology and therapeutics. The practice of medicine 
has been ruined by undue confidence being reposed in 
special remedial agents as adapted to special morbid 
conditions. A remedy may have been administered 
in a particular case of disease, and the disease may have 
terminated favourably; yet the result may have been, 
in nowise, referable to the ascribed cause. Hence, the 
value of that careful system of observation, which has 
been practically inculcated by observers, — of recent 
times, more especially. 

In the common method of routine practice, the phy- 
sician has but little time — if much engaged in the 
active exercise of his profession — to enter into a care- 
ful examination of every circumstance, that may have 
exerted an influence upon the condition of his patient: 
be prescribes for what appear to him the most prominent 
symptoms; has, too often, unbounded faith in the pre- 
scribed remedy ; and if he should find the disordered ac- 
tion modified at his next visit, it is easier, and more grati- 
fying, for him to believe, that the result has been pro- 
duced by his agency, and through his prescription, than 
to inquire into the other modifying circumstances, that 
may have been present, and in operation. He is thus 
led, authorized — as he conceives — by experience, to re- 
gister as a fact that which may have been far otherwise; 
a sinister influence may thus be exerted on his future 
practice, by his being induced to place reliance on 
agents, which may be either inert, or incapable of ful- 
filling indications based upon rational general princi- 
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pies. The tendency of the popular — and, indeed, of 
the professional — mind is to search after ' facts,' — too 
often perhaps to the exclusion of principles, on which, 
after all, the improvement of medicine has to repose. 
Facts must furnish the pabulum for such principles, 
but these alleged facts must be carefully sifted, must 
be over and over again proved; and, if this course 
be pursued, the large mass will be found to belong to 
what have not inappropriately received the epithet 
'false.' 

A modern writer, Professor Bigelow, has gone so far 
as to assert, that we are seldom justified in ascribing 
effects to our remedial agencies, employed in any dis- 
ease, until we have satisfied ourselves, that cases, exactly 
similar in time, place, and circumstances, have failed 
to do equally well under the omission of those reme- 
dies. This is a kind of knowledge, that can only be 
derived from experience; but it is so repugnant to the 
feelings of mankind, — who like to see activity on the 
part of the practitioner, — as well as to the mode in 
which practitioners are usually educated, that the ma- 
terials for a just comparison are not readily attainable; 
nor, perhaps, — unless we consider, that the comparison 
has not been previously and fairly made, — ought they 
to be so, inasmuch as the doctrines, admitted by the 
profession, and inculcated in the schools, are pre- 
sumed, — and in general correctly, — to be based upon 
observation; although, in many cases, that observation 
has, doubtless, been inadequate. "The benefit," says 
an intellectual writer, Dr. Abercrombie, " which a phy- 
sician derives from his own opportunities of observa- 
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tion, in common language called his "experience," is net 
in proportion to the period of time over which it has 
been extended, or the number of facts which have 
passed under his view. It must depend on the atten- 
tion with which he has observed these facts and traced 
their relations to each other; on the anxiety with which 
he has separated incidental relations from those which 
are uniform, and the caution with which he has ven- 
tured in assuming the relation of cause and effect, or 
has advanced to general principles. It must depend, 
farther, on the jealousy and suspicion with which he 
has received even his own conclusions, and the care 
with which he has corrected them from time to time 
by farther observations. Finally, it must depend on 
the judgment with which he applies the knowledge 
thus acquired to the investigation and treatment of 
new cases; by tracing promptly, the points of affinity 
between the case under his view, and those cases on 
which his knowledge was founded; by discovering real 
points of resemblance where there is an apparent dif- 
ference, and real points of difference where there is an 
apparent resemblance. The farther a physician ad- 
vances in this course of rigid inquiry, he becomes more 
sensible of the difficulties with which his science is en- 
cumbered, more suspicious of all general conclusions, 
and more anxious to bring them to the test of minute 
and extensive observation: in particular, he learns to 
exercise more and more caution in considering any 
one event in medicine as the cause of another. In real 
acquisition, consequently, his progress is slow; for 
much of his improvement consists in detecting the fal- 
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lacy of systems, which he once considered as esta- 
blished, and the instability of principles, in which he 
once confided as infallible. But these discoveries pre- 
pare the way for his actual progress, and the conclu- 
sions at which he does arrive then fall upon his mind 
with all the authority of truth." 

At the present day, we rarely swear in the words 
of the master; but still we do not think sufficiently for 
ourselves; and any view which will spare us the trouble 
of deep investigation, is embraced by too many, with 
eagerness. The systems of Brown and of Broussais 
were seductive, in this way, from their simplicity. If 
most diseases could be classed, either as diseases of 
excitement or of depression, and if tables were given 
of those that belonged to the one or the other class, it 
was but necessary to observe phenomena; to diagnosti- 
cate the disease, in other words; to refer to the tables, 
and the treatment was obvious. If every malady were 
a form of inflammation of the stomach and bowels, the 
labour of diagnosis would be spared, and the manage- 
ment would have to be conducted in accordance with 
rules laid down by the great systematist who has re- 
cently passed away from us. These royal roads have 
existed in all ages, and the views of Brown had for 
their archetypes the strictum and laxum of Themison, 
and the old methodical school. 

A learned and venerated teacher — Professor James 
Gregory, of Edinburgh — who did not fail to express 
his sentiments frankly, as he ought, to his class, was in 
the habit of repeating the expression, that there are in 
medicine more false facts than false theories; a position 
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that scarcely admits of dispute — if for no other reason, 
than that theories are few, whilst recorded "facts," as 
they are termed, are almost innumerable. It is humi- 
liating to refer to our medical Journals of former days, 
and also of the present, and to observe what multitudes 
of "facts," or observations, have been recorded; to re- 
main, like the registers of the meteorologist, as testi- 
monials, monuments of industry, and, like monuments, 
recording only the actions of the dead. 

The London Medical and Physical Journal, com- 
monly known as the " yellow journal," from the colour 
of its cover, was in existence we will suppose sixty years. 
It appeared regularly on the first of every month, and 
contained, on the average perhaps, five "original com- 
munications," so called; — "facts," which had fallen 
under the notice, and had probably excited the deep 
interest of the authors. In sixty years, then, not fewer 
than three thousand six hundred facts were published in 
the pages of that journal alone. And how many of 
these are now referred to by the profession? Dare 
we say five? How melancholy to reflect, that so little 
advantage has resulted from so much time and thought 
bestowed upon matters, each of which appeared to the 
writer so replete with interest to science and to man- 
kind ; and not one of them perhaps that was not brought 
forward as the results of personal observation or expe- 
rience! Must we not infer from this the intrinsic dif- 
ficulties of correct observation; and, at the same time, 
the too ready admission of facts, founded upon fancied 
experience? 

These remarks must not be understood as dispa- 
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raging the results of experience — of true experience, 
which necessarily forms the basis of all correct practice. • 
It is on the fallacies of experience that we animadvert; 
for on them are founded, not simply the errors of the 
medical practitioner, but every idle phantasy and form 
of quackery that has ever prevailed. 

A modern intelligent writer — Dr. Holland — has been 
fully impressed with this. " It must be admitted, in- 
deed," he says, "that this matter of medical testimony 
is too lightly weighed by physicians themselves; else, 
whence the so frequent description of effects and cures 
by agents put only once or twice upon trial, and the 
ready or eager belief given by those who, on other 
subjects, and even on the closely related questions of 
physiology, would instantly feel the insufficient nature 
of the proof. Conclusions, requiring for their authority 
a long average of cases carefully selected, and freed 
from the many chances of error and ambiguity, are 
often promulgated and received upon grounds barely 
sufficient to warrant a repetition of the trials which 
first suggested them. No science, unhappily, has 
abounded more in false statements and partial infe- 
rences; each usurping a place for the time in popular 
esteem, and each sanctioned by credulity, even where 
most dangerous in application to practice." " During 
the last twenty years," adds Dr. Holland, "omitting 
all lesser instances, I have known the rise and decline 
of five or six fashions in medical doctrine or treat- 
ment; some of them affecting the name of systems, 
and all deriving too much support from credulity, or 
other causes, even amongst medical men themselves." 
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And if this credulity, and defective reasoning and 
observation exist among ourselves; if the propter hoc 
be so often confounded with the post hoc by us; can 
we be surprised that the unprofessional should exhibit 
these defects still more glaringly, and that they should 
even be encouraged by what they witness in us? How 
often are we not now doomed to meet with cases of 
false reasoning scarcely less extravagant than one which 
was narrated centuries ago. 

"Here, now," — says Bishop Latimer, in the last 
sermon, which he preached before Edward the Sixth 
of England— " Here now," said he, "I remember an 
argument of Master More's, which he bringeth in a 
book, that he made against Bilney; and here, by the 
way, I will tell you, a merry toy. Master More was 
once sent into Kent, to try (if it might be) what was 
the cause of Goodwin Sands, and the shelves that stopt 
up Sandwich-haven. Thither cometh Master More, 
and calleth the country before him, such as were 
thought to be men of experience, and men that could 
of likelihood best certify him of that matter concerning 
the stoppage of Sandwich-haven. Among others came 
in afore him an old man with a white head, and one 
that was thought to be little less than an hundred years 
old. When Master More saw this aged man, he 
thought it expedient to hear him say his mind in this 
matter, for, being so old a man, it was likely that 
he knew most of any man in that presence and com- 
pany. So Master More called this old aged man unto 
him,'and said: ' Father,' said he, 'tell me if ye can, 
what is the cause of this great arising of the sands and 
25 
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shelves here about this haven, the which stop it up, 
that no ships can arrive here? Ye are the eldest man 
that I can espy in all this company, so that if any man 
can tell any cause of it, ye of likelihood can say most 
in it, or, at least, wise more than any other man here 
assembled?' 'Yea, forsooth, good master (quod this 
old man) for I am well nigh an hundred years old, 
and no man here in this company any thing near unto 
mine age.' « Well, then,' quod Master More, < how say 
you in this matter? what think you to the cause of 
these shelves and flats that stop up Sandwich-haven?' 
* Forsooth, sir,' quod he, 'I am an old man. I think 
that Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands. 
For I am an old man, (quod he) and I may remember 
the building of Tenterton steeple, and I may remember 
when there was no steeple at all there. And before 
that Tenterton steeple was in building, there was no 
manner of speaking of any flats or sands that stopped 
the haven; and therefore, I think, that Tenterton 
steeple is the cause of the destroying and decaying of 
Sandwich-haven." 

This anecdote was told three hundred years ago, and 
was brought forward by its learned narrator to exhibit 
the faulty reasoning which then prevailed: yet it ap- 
pears strikingly applicable to more recent times, and 
even to the period in which we live. It is good, in- 
deed, to satisfy ourselves on this point, in order that 
we may learn to apply the proper remedy. We are 
apt to revert to antiquity for elucidations of the wild and 
the visionaiy, the offsprings of superstition and credu- 
lity; yet we need not cast our regards back so far. In 
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running over the pages of our dispensatories, published 
even in modern times, we have sufficient evidences of 
the faulty condition of experience and reflection as they 
then existed, to serve as a point of comparison with those 
of the present day; and the credulity exhibited in them 
has a tendency to make us perhaps unduly skeptical in 
regard to many of the records of individual experience 
even now. We are bound to give every credit for 
honesty of purpose to the eminent individuals who 
framed the pharmacopoeias of the different colleges of 
Europe; but we are equally compelled to say, that 
they must have been grievously mistaken, else our 
brethren of still more recent periods must have erred 
in subsequently excluding those very agents from the 
lists of the Materia Medica. Certainly, we have no 
article of the materia medica capable of answering all 
the virtues that were formerly ascribed to vipers. 
"The main efficacy of the viperine flesh," says Mead, 
one of the most distinguished men of his day — a 
hundred years ago — " is to quicken the circle of the 
blood, promote its due mixture, and, by this means 
cleanse and scour the glands of those stagnating juices, 
which, turning to acidity, are the origin of many at 
least of those troublesome distempers on the surface of 
the body, which go under the names of scrofulous, le- 
prous, &c." It would be easy to bring forward the 
names of many men eminent in their day, who appeal 
to "long experience" in confirmation of the virtues of 
this article of the Materia Medica, now never heard 
of amongst us, except as a matter of medical history, 
although it, as well as the lungs of the fox, used in 
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pulmonary affections; young puppies, formerly regard- 
ed as nervines; the dried liver of the mad dog, em- 
ployed in hydrophobia; the lizard, for a long time 
esteemed as a diaphoretic and antisyphilitic; the dried 
toad, supposed to have a diuretic virtue, with nume- 
rous other offsprings of absurdity, still lingers in cer- 
tain pharmacopoeias, and is registered in, the "Pharma- 
copoeia Universalis" of Jourdan. 

Every one of these articles, let it be borne in mind, 
was introduced on the recommendation of eminent 
physicians, and, before it could be received, must have 
been passed upon by a majority of the members of the 
college concerned in the formation of the Pharmaco- 
poeia. Ought we not, then, to exert a judicious skepti- 
cism before we receive the results of so-called experi- 
ence, unless we are satisfied, that ample opportunities, 
and adequate powers of observation and reflection have 
really sanctioned them? In the case of all the articles 
mentioned above, subsequent experience showed that 
the effects were consecutive rather than consequent, and 
they were properly discarded. They were examples 
of delusion not exceeded, except in notoriety, by 
those to which reference has been made — a spe- 
cies of delusion from mistaking the post hoc for the 
propter hoc, which, as Dr. Paris remarks, — when in- 
vestigating the revolutions and vicissitudes that re- 
medies have undergone in medical, as well as popular 
opinion, — reminds one of the story of the Florentine 
quack, who gave the countryman six pills, which were 
to enable him to discover an ass that he had lost. The 
pills were cathartic, and beginning to operate on his 
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road home, he was compelled to retire into a wood, 
where he found his ass. The clown soon spread a 
report of the wonderful success of the quack, who, 
doubtless, as Dr. Paris remarks, reaped an ample re- 
ward from the proprietors of strayed cattle! 

The same kind of fallacy of experience leads to those 
idle fashions in regard to particular remedies, which, 
like all hobbies, have attracted merited ridicule. The 
witticisms of Moliere and of Le Sage were founded on 
follies that doubtless existed at the time in the profes- 
sion, and that are still not unfrequently witnessed. 
We daily, indeed, notice the failings of the profession 
reflected in the credulities and absurdities of the people. 
Even in professional history, we find that epithets have 
been applied to classes and to individuals, which have 
been acquired in this manner. These are more com- 
mon amongst the mercurial French, who are eminently 
alive to the ludicrous; and, accordingly, we even see 
admitted into the French medical lexicons the title of 
medecins stercorals applied to those who are accus- 
tomed to treat all diseases by purgatives— repurgare el 
reclyslerisare, to use the language of a great satirist. 
When, too, acupuncturation was revived in France,— 
for it, as well as moxibustion, is an old Chinese and Ja- 
panese operation,— it was so extensively and indiscrimi- 
nately employed in the French hospitals— not more 
than thirty years ago— that the patients in one of them 
actually revolted against the piqueurs mklecins, or 
" pricking doctors," as they called them. We smile 
at the credulity of the author of a Japanese treatise on 
the moxa, who oracularly proclaims as the results, 
25* 
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doubtless, of his experience, "Chap. 3. Women, who 
have done breeding, must have three cones burnt on 
the navel:" "Chapter 4. Women, that would be glad 
to have children, must have eleven cones burnt on the 
side of the twenty-first vertebra;" yet on the revival 
of the Chinese operation of acupuncture, it was em- 
ployed in fractures, and other cases almost as irration- 
ally. Impressed with the value of colchicum as a se- 
dative agent, a valued friend, now no more, who was 
one of the first to draw attention to this article of the 
Materia Medica as a substitute for blood-letting, pub- 
lished a number of cases of whitlow, in which he con- 
ceived its internal use had effected a cure; and we are 
daily astonished to hear of the insignificant cases in 
which the fashionable remedy — most valuable in ap- 
propriate cases — the iodide of potassium, has been em- 
ployed. Wherever enthusiasm exists in regard to 
the action of any article of the Materia Medica, ample 
allowances must be made; otherwise the sober, cool 
observer, who repeats the trials with it, will inevitably 
be disappointed. It is to be deplored that any enthu- 
siasm, sufficient to cause a remedy to be what is called 
" fashionable," should ever exist among us. The very 
epithet is significative of change; that change inevitable 
occurs, and then we have another record of the vacil- 
lation in medical practice, of which the public eagerl j 
lay hold, when they have to assign reasons for havirg 
recourse to the medicines of the charlatan. 

All addiction to exclusive methods of treatment, on 
the part of the profession, is to be regretted; and hence 
we regard with sorrow, not unmixed with feeling? of 
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a less complimentary character, those who leave the 
profession they have embraced to join any system, 
which professes to have discovered a mode of attaining, 
by easy steps, that which has engaged the close and 
patient investigation of the most gifted for ages; whilst 
unmixed contempt is combined with our regret for 
those who, from mercenary motives, debase themselves 
to a level with the most ignorant empiric. 

No single circumstance, at the present day, tends 
more to the retardation of therapeutics than unbound- 
ed confidence in drugs; in the adaptation of special 
articles of the Materia Medica for special mor- 
bid conditions. The man of the clearest views has 
the greatest simplicity in prescribing, and employs 
the fewest agents. Not one is added without a clear 
and definite object: but he, whose intellect is confused, 
or who is perplexed in the diagnosis, or with the treat- 
ment, is apt to throw together the most heterogeneous 
and often opposing substances, so as to justify the some- 
what censorious, but too true, remark of a great medi- 
cal philosopher, that "it is easier to prescribe than to 
think." The young graduate too frequently com- 
mences his career with unbounded confidence in the 
panoply with which he can combat disease; he is not 
long, however, in practice, before he discovers that his 
confidence in drugs must be materially diminished ; and 
before he has attained a single lustre, his faith has be- 
come less and less reposed in individual articles of the 
Materia Medica, and more in the great principles of 
Hygiene and Therapeutics. 

In country practice the evil of over-prescribing can- 
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not exist so readily as in towns. The neat, compact 
case on the crupper of the practitioner's horse conveys 
all the remedies that he employs in ordinary cases; 
and is doubtless amply sufficient. " Give me," says 
one of the most distinguished surgeons of modern 
times — Sir Astley Cooper — " give me opium, tartarized 
antimony, sulphate of magnesia, calomel, and bark, and 
I would ask for little else. These are adequate to re- 
store all the actions of the body, if there be power of 
constitution to admit of the restoration; and disease, as 
far as 1 know, is either itself a deviation in the perfor- 
mance of some function, or at all events is always 
marked by such a circumstance." 

This is the language, not of a great medical philoso- 
pher, but of one who had been more extensively en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession than any other 
person, perhaps, of ancient or modern times. It will 
be admitted, that his annual income of upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, or one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, wholly derived from his profession, is 
an index of unequalled professional employment. The 
list of Sir Astley is, however, too much restricted; and 
it excludes some of) the most valuable and most ener- 
getic articles of the Materia Medica. But although one 
slightly more extended might be adapted for most cases 
of disease that present themselves to the practitioner, 
it is indispensable for him to be practically acquainted 
with the modes of preparation, and uses of a much 
larger number. Hence, pharmacopoeias and dispensa- 
tories are prepared as guides to him in these matters; 
and hence, on the occasion of the last revision of the 
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Pharmacopoeia of the United States, the Author's learned 
friends, with whom he had the pleasure and the profit of 
being associated, and himself did not feel themselves jus- 
tified in farther reducing the number of articles of the 
Materia Medica, and of the preparations. Yet, although 
opulent, too opulent, perhaps, it stands in marked con- 
trast with the older works of the same kind; as marked 
as the present methods of observing, and of recording 
observations, contrast with those of former periods. 

Every practitioner endeavours to carry in his recol- 
lection the precise difference which he notices from 
day to day in the condition of his patients; but this 
must be far inferior to the record which he daily makes 
approximately by numbers, from which he can deduce 
his averages. Averages and numerical methods can in 
no case, however, afford more than an approximation 
to the truth; yet the approximation is closer than can 
be attained in any other manner; and perhaps, as a re- 
cent eminent writer has remarked, "through medical 
statistics, may be the most secure path into the philo- 
sophy of medicine." In an extensive practice this 
method may not be easy; but the difficulties constitute 
no real objection to the value of the plan for shedding 
light on the history of disease. Statistics are not, 
however, so easy of application to therapeutics,— con- 
fessedly the most difficult of all the departments of 
medical sciences, because on it is concentred a know- 
ledge of every other; and it requires not merely cor- 
rect observation, but the constant exercise of the rea- 
soning power. Hence, in part, why diagnosis is so 
much more attended to than therapeutics, the treat- 
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ment of disease, in other words, — which, after all", is the 
final object of the science of medicine. The extent to 
which the mind of the observer was at one time, and 
recently, monopolized by one form of observation, 
physical diagnosis, was really lamentable. In many of 
the hospitals, of France more especially, the great ob- 
ject of the attending physician appeared to be to dis- 
cover the nature of the disease ; and the treatment was 
left to the ellve interne, or resident physician. So is it 
at the present day with haematology, or observation of 
the blood. Blood is there drawn in all diseases, in 
order to detect, by the nicest evaluation, the ratio of 
its main constituents to each other; and after this has 
been determined, but little attention is, in too many 
eases, paid to treatment. 

Still, notwithstanding all this, and the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the subject, we have seen that therapeutics 
has experienced, of late years, eminent improvement. 

In aiding the young practitioner to attain necessary 
and correct experience, it is very desirable — where it 
can be effected — that he should reside for a time in 
some hospital, infirmary or almshouse. To the large 
mass of students, this course will be impracticable, in- 
asmuch as but a limited number can be admitted; whilst 
the circumstances of many would preclude them, were 
they ever so desirous. To such as can effect the object, 
nothing but benefit can accrue, — especially if the at- 
tending physician and surgeon be well acquainted with 
their profession; be faithful observers, good therapeu- 
tists, and able and willing to communicate to the stu- 
dent all that they themselves know, the grounds for 
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their judgment, and the mode in which they propose 
to carry into effect the suggestions of such judgment. 
In an institution thus conducted, the student hecomes 
conversant not only with the great points of practice, 
hut with the minor operations of bleeding, bandaging, 
&c. ; with the art of compounding prescriptions, — if pre- 
viously unacquainted with these important duties, — 
and is enabled to enter upon independent practice, with 
all that confidence in his resources, which familiarity in 
their adaptation can alone communicate. 

When Dr. Samuel Johnson somewhat splenetically 
defined the profession of physic as " a melancholy at- 
tendance on misery; a mean submission to peevishness, 
and a continual interruption of pleasure," he was con- 
strained to admit his belief, that " every man has found 
in physicians great liberality and dignity of sentiment; 
very prompt effusion of beneficence, and willingness to 
exert a lucrative art, where there was no hope of lucre." 
It was of such beneficent practitioners, that Voltaire, — 
almost in the language of Cicero, already cited, — re- 
marked: "The man who is occupied in restoring health 
to his fellows, from pure benevolence, is far above all 
the grandees of the earth: he belongs to the divinity." 

Gratifying, indeed, must it be to the medical philan- 
thropist to know, that he has relieved the sick from pain, 
—snatched him, perhaps, from the jaws of death,— and 
doubly gratifying, if he can feel the conviction, that 
the result has been brought about by the sedulous study 
of his profession; and by the care and attention he has 
bestowed in watching the rise of every symptom; 
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meeting it at its onset, and arresting its development 
before it had laid fatal hold of the sufferer. Inde- 
pendently of all hope of pecuniary remuneration, the 
pleasing result of his well directed, and skilful efforts 
is of itself ample recompense to the compassionate. 

An excellent and eloquent writer, Dr. John Gregory, 
to whom allusion has already been made in these pages, 
and whose work ought to be perused, and re-perused, 
by every practitioner of medicine, regards humanity 
as the chief of the moral qualities, peculiarly required 
in the character of the physician. " Sympathy," he 
observes, "produces an anxious attention to a thousand 
little circumstances, that may tend to relieve the pa- 
tient; an attention, which money can never purchase; 
— hence the inexpressible comfort of having a friend 
for a physician. Sympathy naturally engages the af- 
fection and confidence of a patient, which, in many 
cases, is of the utmost consequence to recovery. If 
the physician possesses gentleness of manners, and a 
compassionate heart, and what Shakspeare so empha- 
tically called " the milk of human kindness," the pa- 
tient feels his approach like that of a guardian angel 
ministering to his relief; while every visit of a physi- 
cian, who is unfeeling and rough in his manners, makes 
his heart sink within him, as at the presence of one 
who comes to pronounce his doom. Men of the most 
compassionate tempers, by being daily conversant with 
scenes of distress, acquire in process of time that com- 
posure and firmness of mind so necessary in the prac- 
tice of physic. They can feel whatever is amiable in 
pity, without suffering it to enervate or unman them. 
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Such physicians as are callous to sentiments of humanity 
treat this sympathy with ridicule, and represent it ei- 
ther as hypocrisy or as the indication of a feeble mind. 
That sympathy is often affected, I am afraid is true. 
But this affectation may be easily seen through. Real 
sympathy is never ostentatious: on the contrary, it ra- 
ther strives to conceal itself. But, what most effec- 
tually detects this hypocrisy is a physician's different 
manner of behaving to people in high and people in 
low life; to those who reward him handsomely, and 
those who have not the means to do it. A generous 
and elevated mind is even more shy in expressing 
sympathy with those of high rank than with those of 
humbler life; being jealous of the unworthy construc- 
tion so usually annexed to it. The insinuation, that a 
compassionate and feeling heart is commonly accom- 
panied with a weak understanding and feeble mind, is 
malignant and false. Experience demonstrates, that a 
gentle and humane temper, far from being inconsistent 
with vigour of mind, is its usual attendant; and that 
rough and blustering manners generally accompany a 
weak understanding and a mean soul, and are indeed 
frequently affected by men void of magnanimity and 
personal courage, in order to conceal their natural de- 
fects." 

Sympathy for suffering, and that benevolence to the 
distressed, which droppeth 

" as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath," 
have, indeed, ever been the proud attributes of the 
medical profession, 
20 
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In no profession are the noblest attributes of the 
head and heart more elicited. What calling is so well 
calculated to exhibit in bold relief those sentiments 
that adorn the mind of man? The practitioner, busily 
and actively engaged, has his feelings constantly and 
painfully excited; and the doer of good works — the 
active dispenser of charity, of whom we see so many 
honourable examples around us, and every where, 
visiting the miserable cabin of the poor and the afflict- 
ed — would spurn the idea, that familiarity with scenes 
of wretchedness has rendered him less susceptible of 
the kindlier sympathies. Cities furnish numerous ex- 
amples of professional beneficence, but the extent to 
which it is carried is exhibited more conspicuously in 
country situations. Day after day — night after night 
— is the country practitioner summoned at a moment's 
warning to leave his home, 

"the resort 
Of love and joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polish'd friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss." 

to travel — perhaps at the hour of midnight — through 
pathless wilds, and exposed to the pelting of the storm, 
to visit some poor inmate of a wretched hovel, from 
whom he neither expects nor asks for compensation. 

Look, again, on the daily evidences presented to us 
of the physician, who is endowed with that sensibility, 
which, like mercy « is not strained," gladdening the 
hearts of the sick, and of the anxious relatives, by visits 
which he pays without the slightest expectation of pe- 
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cuniary reward, and which, indeed, could not be com- 
pensated by any remuneration whatever. 

The most trying cases, to the young practitioner espe- 
cially, are those in which all earthly hope is lost, and 
where every resource of art has been found unavailing. 
Even here, however, the attention of the physician is 
most consoling. It is, indeed, his duty to persevere 
unremittingly in his cares, however distressing this 
course may be to his feelings, and — until the very last — 
to smooth the pillow of affliction. A euthanasia or 
easy death may be facilitated, it is supposed, by his 
agency, and hence his aid is sought for until dissolu- 
tion is inevitable and approaching. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the importance, 
to the young physician, of attending to his address; of 
adopting a kind and soothing manner; and of impress- 
ing his patient with a conviction, that he is feelingly 
alive to his welfare; — or to urge the advantage of his pos- 
sessing gentleness and flexibility, to bear patiently — 
and with apparent cheerfulness — the contradictions and 
disappointments to which the best are occasionally ex- 
posed; and of gratifying the whims and caprices of his 
patients, so far as he can do so with propriety; but he 
must be careful not to have it supposed, that he has not 
firmness to resist a proposition, which is, in his opinion, 
contrary to their interests, however grateful it may be 
to their inclinations. When once the authority of the 
physician over his patient is lost, indifference is apt to 
be engendered; confidence is gone, and contempjt and 
estrangement follow. 

Nor is it requisite, that the advantages of tempe- 
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ranee and sobriety should be inculcated, — virtues, 
which — although expected and demanded of all — are 
peculiarly required of the medical practitioner. It is 
not the author's province, to point out here, the nume- 
rous — the awful — evils, temporal, and eternal, that 
follow in the train of intemperance; nor need he 

dwell on 

"all the kinds 
Of maladies, that lead to death's grim cave, 
Wrought by intemperance." 

The physician must recollect, that he is often the 
arbiter of life or death; that the hopes of an afflicted 
family are reposed on his exertions; that a heavier 
weight of responsibility is cast upon him, before God, 
than could perhaps exist in any other situation; and 
let him reflect for a moment, how utterly unfit — "with 
memory confused and interrupted thought" — he would 
become to exercise a profession, which requires, above 
all others, an unmixed exertion of judgment, clearness 
of thought, and absence from all perplexity and un- 
steadiness; which demands, in short, the lively and 
vigorous employment of every intellectual and moral 
faculty. 

Neither is it necessary to expatiate on the impor- 
tance of the young practitioner's possessing presence of 
mind to adapt him for every sudden and trying emer- 
gency, of which he must be destined to meet with 
many, in his surgical career more especially; nor on 
his obligations to secrecy, discretion, and honour. It 
is sufficient to name these qualifications, in order that 
their value shall be seen. So long ago as the first pro- 
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mulgation, of the oath, ascribed to the father of physic, 
but which does not appear to date farther back than 
the school of Alexandria, these requisites were urged 
upon the graduate; and an oath, binding him to the dis- 
charge of these and other points of professional duty, 
was always administered, when he was declared wor- 
thy of being admitted to the practice of his profession. 
The oath, even now required in the University of 
Edinburgh, calls upon the graduate " to practise phy- 
sic circumspectly, correctly, and honourably (caute, caste, 
probeque;) and faithfully to have recourse to every 
thing conducive to the health of the bodies of the sick ; 
and, lastly, never — without great cause — to divulge 
any thing that ought to be concealed, which may be 
heard or seen during his professional attendance. To 
this oath," the instrument adds, "let the Deity be wit- 
ness." 

It too often happens, that the young practitioner, — 
flushed with his own estimate of his talents and attain- 
ments, and despising — what he conceives to be dero- 
gatory — the employment of any arts to succeed in his 
profession, — is too little attentive to some of those col- 
lateral circumstances that have been enumerated. A 
neglect of them is, however, injustice to himself, inas- 
much as mankind are long in discovering virtues, until 
they are presented to them with some adventitious aid. 
Hence it is, that tact is generally so much more suc- 
cessful than talent, and that many practitioners succeed, 
by the possession of those collateral advantages, to a 
greater degree than ability alone would ever have jus- 
tified So°me few, it is true, have risen to unusual emi- 

26* 
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nence in their profession solely by their distinguished 
talents, and, occasionall)', when their manners have 
been rough and presumptuous; but the cases are ex- 
tremely rare. Eccentricity — as these moral aberra- 
tions have been sometimes mildly designated — may 
succeed for a time, where the intellectual qualifications 
are lofty; but, it may be safely said, never to the ex- 
tent, that these qualifications would have carried the 
possessor, in the absence of such defects; and, frequently, 
the effect of elevated talents and acquirements is com- 
pletely counteracted by some deficiencies in the moral 
qualities. 

The public, as we have seen, are singularly ill-in- 
formed regarding the qualifications of the medical prac- 
titioner, and the skill of the physician is commonly es- 
timated by a fancied success, or want of success, in prac- 
tice, — one of the most uncertain criteria, that can well 
be conceived. Were each of two physicians to have 
a patient under precisely analogous circumstances, the 
degree of success, obtained by one or the other, might 
be a sufficient measure of skill. But it is impossible 
for us to say, in all cases, even by previous accurate 
examination, that there may not be modifying circum- 
stances in the one case, that do not exist in the other, 
and that might account for one being brought to a sa- 
tisfactory termination, and the other not. If ten indi- 
viduals be exposed to precisely the same morbific 
agency, — say to cold and moisture applied to the feet, 
— all may not have the same effect induced. One may 
be attacked with inflammatory sore-throat, another 
with catarrh, a third with diarrhoea, whilst others may 
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remain in health; yet all these different results have 
succeeded to the application of the same cause; and dis- 
ease has attacked one individual and texture rather 
than another, according to the greater predisposition of 
such individual and texture, at the time, to assume dis- 
eased action. 

Now, that which happens to morbific, happens also 
to remedial agencies, and it presents one of the great- 
est difficulties in therapeutics. Hence, the impractica- 
bility of deducing any correct inferences, regarding the 
comparative skill of different practitioners, from the re- 
sults of practice alone. 

It is in consequence of the public being such imper- 
fect judges of professional merit, that more practitioners 
succeed by their personal, than by their professional, 
qualifications. A professional friend of the author, 
— now no more — himself distinguished as a man 
of science, and successful in his avocation — has ex- 
pressed the opinion, that if we analyze, as it were, 
the different practitioners who present themselves to 
our notice, we may always discover the causes of their 
success, or want of success, in life. It may be seen, 
that in one man, an excellent address, a soothing man- 
ner, a real or assumed interest in the welfare of his pa- 
tients, and, above all, a scrupulous and unwearied at- 
tention in gratifying patients and their friends, by fall- 
ing in with their views, have been sufficient to lead 
even a superficial practitioner to the summit of his 
profession; whilst, in another person, marked defects 
of manner and appearance, provided good conduct be 
present, may not have prevented him from equally 
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rising to professional eminence, if his acquirements 
authorize such an elevation. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that good 
fortune has much to do with this. A man of genuine 
merit, and well adapted, in every respect, for the prac- 
tical exercise of his profession, may linger in compara- 
tive obscurity,- unless some fortunate circumstance 
should bring him prominently before the public; whilst 
we have too many instances to show, that the ignorant 
and the presuming occasionally push themselves into 
notice, and succeed to a degree, which is denied their 
more deserving — but less arrogant — brethren. The 
success of quackery — and that even of the most bare- 
faced kind — sufficiently exhibits how easy it is to rise 
on the credulities and weaknesses of mankind. 

In conclusion: — although the present work is not 
intended to comprise the subject of professional ethics; 
it may be well to remind the young physician, that in- 
dependently of his duty to those who may be placed 
under his healing care, there is one, which he owes to 
his professional brethren, as well as to his fellow-men 
in general. This duty is the foundation of all medical 
etiquette; and, although the anxious relatives of the 
sick are often incapable of appreciating the object of 
such etiquette, it reposes simply on the heaven-de- 
scended injunction — the great basis of all ethics; — 
"Whatsoever ye would, that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them." 

This clear and comprehensive principle of human 
action commands us to exercise justice and benevo- 
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lence towards our fellow men, — a principle, which, if 
observed by all, could not fail to add largely to the 

amount of human happiness and prosperity. Yet 

strange to say — a violation of this great rule of con- 
duct is so common amongst the members of a profes- 
sion, which is, in its essence, most dignified, most 
exalted, most liberal, and, as a recent writer — Dr. Ryan 
— has expressed it, "the most noble and disinterested 
of human avocations," that the disagreement of phy- 
sicians has become proverbial; the profession has been 
discredited, and ridicule and contempt have been cast 
upon it, owing to the delinquency of those, who, from 
defective manners, feelings, or education, ought never 
to have been admitted within its pales. Too often, 
also, this ungenerous conduct is suggested by base ambi- 
tion, or by the love of lucre, in minds devoid of the 
kindlier sympathies, and careless of the honour and ad- 
vancement of the science. 

It is unhappily too easy for an ungenerous indivi- 
dual, if possessed of tact, to create an unfavourable im- 
pression, in the minds of a distressed family, against 
his more distinguished brother, and to make a 

"name that was as fresh 
As Dian's visage, now begrim'd and black." 

The public cannot well discriminate the man of 
science and philanthropy, from the unprincipled pre- 
tender. Pretension is, accordingly, too often received 
as evidence of capacity; and this facility of belief is the 
cause, as before remarked, why} empiricism— in and 
out of the profession— meets with so much success. 
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Yet the unprofessional empiric is a character far 
more exalted than the physician, who, from malevo- 
lence, or envy, or any sordid motive, openly, or by in- 
sinuation, undermines a reputation, — 

"Whose cordial drops once spilt by some rash hand, 
Not all the owner's care, nor the repenting toil 
Of the rude spiller ever can collect, 
To its first purity and native sweetness ;" 

and who attempts to elevate his dishonest self on the 
ruins of his fellow man — his professional brother: he 
may flourish for a time: he may vegetate in fungous 
luxuriance; but his feeble vitality will not withstand 
the chilling blasts of scorn; the leaf, whilst yet green, 
will be seared, and he will sooner or later sink into 
that insignificance from which he ought never to have 
emerged. 

The young physician should determine to follow the 
dignified calling he has chosen ' circumspectly, correct- 
ly, and honourably.' He should be impressed with the 
responsible character with which he is invested. He 
should feel, that the true dignity of medicine is to be 
maintained by the superior learning and abilities of 
those who profess it. His manners and address should 
be liberal and polished; compassionate and gentle. He 
should be open and candid, — disdaining all artifice. 
Then may he set at nought the ridicule and abuse, to 
which the science has been exposed, from those who 
are unacquainted with its character and resources. 
Prosperity and happiness will attend him. The in- 
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fant, on the maternal lap, will be taught to lisp his 
name with gratitude: the widow and the fatherless 

even in their bereavement — will bless his skilful and 

benevolent exertions, though unsuccessful: the affec- 
tionate parents, who have watched over his youth, 
and witnessed, with solicitude, his ripening manhood, 
will glory in him: his Alma Mater, which shed upon 
him her highest honours, will cherish him, as the fond 
mother cherishes her offspring; and his country will 
be proud to rank him amongst the most useful and 
the most meritorious of her citizens. The pathway 
for professional distinction is narrow, but it is open to 
all; and who is there that will hesitate to follow it, or 
consent to be laggard in the race? 

« Who, that surveys this span of earth we press, 
This speck of life, in time's great wilderness, 
This narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities!— 
Would sully the bright spot, or leave it bare, 
When he might build him a proud temple there 1" 
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death in 1842, he was occupied in revising it. All these MSS. were given by his Bon to Har- 
vard College, and it is from them that this has been printed, under the supervision of the Hon." 
Josiah Quincy. 

That this work may have a circulation commensnrate with Hs merits, the publishers are 
preparing a new edition to form two large octavo volumes. Though reduced in size and price, 
this will contain the whole work, without abridgment, printed on fine while paper, and with 
the same type, though arranged to form a larger page. A few copies of the four volume edition, 
on extra fine thick paper, still remain, and can be had by gentlemen desirous of procuring a 
beautiful work for their libraries. 



ROSCOE'S KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

NORMAN CONQUEST. 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

now first published from official records and other documents. 

BY THOMAS ROSCOE. 

Forming a neat duodecimo series, to match Miss Strickland's "Queens of England." 

Volume I. contains the Life of" William the Conqueror." 

"The 'Lives of the Kings of England,' must therefore prove a valuable auxiliary to those 

readers, who, fond of tracing effects up to their true causes, are desirous of ascertaining the real 

share contributed by each of the British Sovereigns to those results which have conferred on our 

country and nation their present proud pre-eminence in power, prosperity, freedom, and glory. 

To such as seek amusement only, they cannot fail to be equally acceptable, as a connecteJ 

record of the sayings and doings of personages, many of them ranking foremost as models o\ 

chivalry, and most enjoying the highest renown among the politicians and the warriors of iheii 

own time." 



MOORE'S IRELAND. 
THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, 

FROM THE EARLIEST KINGS OF THAT REALM DOWN TO ITS LATES1 

CHIEFS. 

In two octavo volumes, extra cloth. 

Mr. Moore has at length completed his History of Ireland during the most troubled and inte 

resting periods through which it has passed. Those who have possessed themselves of the worl 

w far as the Great Expedition against Scotland in 1545, can procure the second volume separate 



PUBLISHED BY LEA AND BLANCHARD. 

MISS ACTON'S COOKERY. 

MODERN COOKERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, reduced to a 
bystem of Easy Practice, for the use of Private Families. In a Series 
of Practical Receipts, all of which are given with the most minute 
exactness. By Eliza Acton. With numerous Wood-cut Illustrations. 
To which is added, a Table of Weights and Measures. The whole 
revised and prepared for American Housekeepers, by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, from the second London edition. In one large 12mo. volume. 

The publishers beg to present a few of the testimonials of the English 
press in favour of this work. 

" Miss Eliza Acton may congratulate herself on having composed a work of great utility, and 
one that is speedily finding its way to every 'dresser* in the kingdom. Her Cookery-book is 
unquestionably the most valuable compendium of the art that has yet been published. It 
strongly inculcates economical principles, and points out how good things may be concoct od 
without that reckless extravagance which good cooks have been wont to imagine the best evi- 
dence they can give of skill in their profession." — London Morning Post. 

" The arrangement adopted by Miss Acton is excellent. She has trusted nothing to others. 
She has proved all she has written by personal inspection and experiment. The novel feature 
of her book, which will greatly facilitate the labours of the kitchen, is the summary appended to 
each recipe of the materials which it contains, with the exact proportion of every ingredient, 
and the precise time required to dress the whole." — London Atlas. 

"Aware of our own incompetency to pronounce upon the claims of this volume to the conrr 
dence of those most interested in its contents, we submitted it to more than one professor of the 
art of cookery. The report made to us is more than favourable. We are assured that Miss 
Acton's instructions may be safely followed ; her receipts are distinguished for excellence. The 
dishes prepared according to Miss Acton's directions — all of which, she tells us, have been 
tested and approved — will give satisfaction by their delicacy, and will be found economical in 
price as well as delicious in flavour. With such attestations to its superior worth, there is no 
doubt that (he volume will be purchased and consulted by the domestic authorities of every 
family in which good cookery, combined with rigid economy, is an object of interest." — Olobe. 

" We have subjected this hook to the severe test of practice, and we readily concede to it the 
merit of being a most useful auxiliary to the presiding genius of the cuisine. The instructions 
it gives in all that relates to culinary affairs are comprehensive, judicious, and completely 
divested of old-fashioned twaddle. It contains, besides, some novel features, calculated to facili- 
tate the labours of cookery; the principal of these is the summary appended to each receipt of 
the exact quantities of the ingredients it contains, and the precise time required to dress the 
dish. To the practical woman who seeks to combine comfort with economy in the direction of 
her household concerns, this book will prove an invaluable treasure." — Sunday Times. 

" We cannot, therefore, too warmly recommend to the notice of our junior brethren this com- 
pilation of Eliza Acton's, which will prove as useful to young Mrs. and her cook in the kitchen, 
as Thomson's Dispensatory or Conspectus to the young doctor in the library." — Medico- ChiTur- 
eical Review. 

" Mistress Acton writes well, to the point, and like a woman of sterling sense ; her preface ought 
to be printed on a broadside, and taught to all the young ladies at all the boarding-schools, 
and all the day-schools, whether boarding or not, in England. 

"The whole of Miss Acton's receipts, with a few trifling exceptions, which are scrupu- 
lously specified, ' are confined to such as may be perfectly depended on from having been proved 
beneath our own roof, and under our personal inspection.' We add, moreover, that the 
receipts are all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. They do not bid us sacri- 
fice ten pounds of excellent meat that we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; nor do they 
deal with batter and eggs as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton's book is a good book in every 
way ; there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as well as thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject she handles." — London Medical Gaiette. (14) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA. 



A NEW EDITION. 



A POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
POLITICS AND BIOGRAPHY, 

INCLUDING 

A COPIOUS COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
in 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

ON THE BASIS OP THE SEVENTH EDITION OP THE GERMAN 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 

EDITED BT 

FRANCIS LIEBER, 

ASSISTED BT 

E. WIGGLESWORTH AND T. G. BRADFORD. 




PHILADELPHIA: 

LEA AND BLANCHARD. 

1843. 



ggpet** IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES. •*»§B3g5|g 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHAKD; 



Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geography, 

BROUGHT UP TO 1842. 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 



THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 

COMPRISING 

A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH, 

PHYSICAL, STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL; 

EXHIBITING 

ITS RELATION TO THE HEAVENLY BODIES— ITS PHYSICAL STRUCTURE 
—THE NATURAL HISTORY OP EACH COUNTRY; 

AND THE 

INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, AND 
CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATE OF ALL NATIONS ; 

BY HUGH MURRAY F.R.S.E. 

ASSISTED IN 

ASTRONOMY, &c. BY TROF. WALLACE, I BOTANY, &c. BY PROF. HOOKER, 
GEOLOGY, See. BY PROF. JAMESON. I ZOOLOGY, &.c. BY W. SWAINSON 

ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTY-T WO IVIAPS, 

Shrti about SUben J^utrtirrtJ otbec fSngtabfnfls on JHEfooo 

Representing the most remarkable objects of Nature and Art in every region of the Globe ; 

TOGETHER WITH 

A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Drawn by Drayton, from Tanner's Map, and Engraved on Copper, in which is embodied the 
latest information relating to the Internal Improvements of this country. 

REVISED, CORRECTED, 
AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT PERIOD, 

AND THE PORTION RELATING TO THE UNITED STATES WRITTEN ANEW, 

BY T. G. BRADFORD, 
In Three handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, various bindings. 

Persons can be supplied by sending their names to the Publishers, 
or the general Agent, 

G. W. GORTON 



PHILADELPHIA. 



A NEW WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 



WHITE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

LEA AND BLANCHARD 

ELEMENTS OF UMVERSAL HISTORY, 

ON A NEW AND SYSTEMATIC PLAN; 

FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE TREATY OP VIENNA; 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
A SUMMARY OF THE LEADING EVENTS SINCE THAT PERIOD , 

FOR THE 

USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
BY H. WHITE, B.A., 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMERIDGE ', 

WITH ADDITIONS AND QUESTIONS, 
BY JOHN S. HART, A.M., 

PRINCIPAL OF THE PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL, AND PROFESSOR OF MORAL 
AND MENTAL SCIENCE, ETC., ETC. 

In one Volume, large Duodecimo, neatly bound in Maroon. 

The Publishers, in presenting " White's Universal History" to the public, 
believe that it is calculated to fill a deficiency, long existing in school-books, of a 
good and an accurate condensed manual of the History of the World, fitted as an 
essentially appropriate work for schools. Some of those now in use have been 
long before the public, and since their appearance, many interesting investigations 
have been made, and important facts developed ; some are meagre in their details, 
and the narrations given are proved by later researches to be incorrect ; while none 
embrace a broad and philosophical view of the gatherings of late historians. 

It is believed that the present volume is capable of fulfilling these indications. 
The Author, who has had great experience as a teacher of history, has spent 
several years in the composition of the work ; and every effort has been made to 
insure its accuracy during its passage through the press. In his Preface, he re- 
marks that "he has consulted the best works in the English language, and 
acknowledges his great obligations to several of the more recent French and Ger- 
man writers. The references introduced in the body of the work, serve to indicate 
the main sources from which his information has been derived ; and it is hoped 
they will also be serviceable to the student, by directing the course of his further 
researches, as well as inducing him to continue them in a more extended field." 



WHITE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 



The work is divided into three parts, corresponding with Ancient, Middle, and 
Modern History; which parts are again subdivided into centuries, so that the various 
events are presented in the order of time, while it is so arranged that the annals 
of each country can be read consecutively, thus combining the advantages of both 
the plans hitherto pursued in works of this kind. To guide the researches of the 
student, there will be found numerous synoptical tables, with remarks and sketches 
of literature, antiquities, and manners, at the great chronological epochs. 

As to the method to be adopted in using this manual, " the compiler deems it 
unnecessary to offer any lengthened directions ; the experienced teacher will readily 
adopt that best suited to those under his charge. The work may be used simply 
as a reading-book ; but a certain portion should be given Dut for the attentive study 
of the pupil, after which he should be closely questioned, not only as to the more 
general facts, but also the most trivial circumstances recorded." To facilitate this 
exercise on the part of the teacher, the American Editor, Mr. J. S. Hart, has 
added a series of Questions, which will be found very useful to those who prefer 
this mode of instruction. 

In preparing this edition, the American Editor has paid particular attention to 
those portions of the work which treat of American History, making them more 
full, and correcting those mistakes which are inevitable in one residing at such a 
distance from the source of information. His extended and well-earned reputation 
as a teacher, is a sufficient guarantee that whatever has passed under his revision 
will be free from all errors of importance. 

In conclusion, the publishers have to observe, that during the short time in which 
this work has been before the public, it has received the most flattering testimonials 
of approbation. Already it has been introduced into many of the highest class of 
institutions for instruction, and three editions have been called for in less than a year. 

A few recommendations and notices are subjoined. 



Messrs. Lea £ Blanchard: 

Gentlemen — I return the volume of "Elements of Universal History" you 
left with me a few days since. On a cursory examination, it appears to me to be 
much the best of the elementary works on the subject which I have met with. 
The author has executed his method with a great deal of skill, and by this means 
has avoided much of the confusion which is apt to occur in manual of Universal 
History. The book is a very comprehensive one, and must have cost Mr. White 
great labor in collating, and still more in arranging his materials. He shows, more- 
over, a direct acquaintance with many of the best historical authorities, among 
them, those of late years. I have turned to several periods of history which I 
thought would be most likely to show its character, and find them treated wnh 
consumable fairness and accuracy ; indeed, it is unusually free from the prejudices 
that often disfigure books of this sort— I mean on questions of history. 

The book is one that might, I am inclined to think, be introduced with advan- 
tage as an historical text-book for the younger classes in our colleges. It will be 
found too I believe, a convenient manual for private students, which is one of the 
uses contemplated by the author. Let me add that, judging from the passages I 
have looked at, the book is written in good, unaffected English. 
Truly and respectfully, 

y HENRY REED, 

Professor of Belles Lettres in the University of Pennsylvania. 



A NEW WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 



Clinton St., Phila. Sept. 15, 1844. 
Messrs. Lea <$• Blanchard : 

Gentlemen, — I thank you for the copy of "White's Elements of Universal Hii- 
tory," which you were so kind as to send me. After a somewhat careful examination 
of it, I was so much pleased with its arrangement, with the judgment evinced in 
it in the selection of facts, and in the high moral tone which pervades it through- 
out, that I determined to introduce it into my school. My first class have been 
studying it since the commencement of the term, and I am increasingly pleased 
with it. Respectfully yours, C. D. CLEAVELAND, A.M. 

Author of "Grecian Antiquities, ' (J-c. 



Messrs. Lea ($■ Blanchard: 

I am indebted to your politeness for an opportunity of examining White's Ele- 
ments of Universal History, lately published by you. It gives me pleasure to add 
my suffrage to the respectable testimonials of teachers and others, with which the 
work has been favoured. 

In my opinion, it affords to teachers and students a facility for imparting and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of history, superior to any single volume I have ever met 
with, while it proves an invaluable addition, as a book of reference, to every pri- 
vate gentleman's library. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 

Classical Institute. 
Philadelphia, August 20th, 1844. 



Messrs. Lea ($• Blanchard: 

Gentlemen — I offer you my sincere thanks for the copy of " White's Universal 
History," which you were so kind as to send me a few days ago. The work 
pleases me so much, that I have determined to use it in my academy. 
I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

CHA'S PICOT. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The Westminster Review, in noticing the work, t things, and separates, by typographical changes, 

remarks — " Without branching out into unneces- \ the narrative of events from the commentary on 

eary or minute details, it contains a succinct nar- j them." — Spectator. 

rative of the principal events in our world's his- > ^~ ^~ 

tory, from the earliest ages to the present time, \ " Tnis work has been compiled with skill."— 



drawn up in a simple and luminous style. c Jitaenaum, 

, 72? 8U u ,0 n T kB3 "° pre,e " sio " s to '"Wfodto: " This work appears to us to supply a want 



If he shall be pronounced fortunate in the whicn hag long l)ee „ fe „ in Arnericiln Schoo)l 

choice and condensation of his materials, he and Colleges. The History of the World, from 

will," he says, "have attained the object of l,.s tne Creation down t0 lne present time> ha9 been 

wishes." Th.s modest claim we, for our part. arrang ed by Mr. White in such a way as to ren- 

unheaitatingly accord to his labours. The present der the study of hia e | egant 8ynopsis ea8y and 

summary will not only prove a valuable class- agreeable. From its character, we believe that 

book, but may be advantageously consulted by , his book is ultimately destined to supersede cve- 

those who have not in youth been systematically ry , he r in the same department that has hitherto 

trained in historical k nowled ge." j appeared. The style in which it is ' got up* 

\ does credit to the enterprising publishers."— Jtoie 

The Elements of Universal History" is en- I World.. 

titled to great praise ; the writer has taken firm I 

grasp of his subject : he exhibits a just estimate of ' " We were induced, by several notices of this 



WHITE'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 



book, to look with more care into it than we have 
usually time to bestow on works of this class. It 
is a British production, but the author is quite as 
free from prejudice as one could possibly expect. 
The plan is very judicious. It compresses into 
one volume a survey of universal history, — a 
complete blank form which the student can com- 
prehend at a glance, and fill up at his leisure. 
For schools it is particularly well adapted, as the 
questions upon the text, appended by Mr. Hart, 
facilitate the use of it for the teacher and increase 
its value for the learner." — North American. 

"A work which gives, in a succinct narration, 
the principal events in the history of the world, if 
faithfully executed, cannot fail to be of vast im- 
portance to private students as well as for the use 
of schools. The volume here given to the pub- 
lic, has evidently been prepared with much care. 
It is arranged with great convenience, and the 
narratives of events are given in a style that 
will doubtless prove interesting to every reader. 
We think it one of the best manuals of Universal 
History that has ever been published." — Satur- 
day Courier. 

" On the whole, this must be regarded as one 
of the most compendious and well arranged 
works that have appeared ; and if used for no 
other purpose than as a chronological guide, will 
prove most valuable." — Saturday Post. 

" The great merit is in the arrangement of the 
matter, which is admirable, and will be found to 
assist, in an eminent degree, the teacher and the 
reader. 

" Mr. Hart has well executed his share of the 
work, and given thereto an important ingredient 
in its usefulness." — U. S. Gazette. 

" It is on a new and excellent systematic plan, 



containing a brief narrative of the principal 
events in the history of the world, from the ear- 
liest ages to the present lime. An important 
feature in the work, is its arrangement into pe- 
riods of centuries. This is decidedly of very 
great advantage to the student, and cannot fail to 
commend the work." — Boston Atlas. 

" The work is a brief narrative of the principal 
and most interesting events in the history of the 
world, but these events are placed in such a 
shape as to enable the mind of the student or 
reader to gra9p them with more certainty and 
less difficulty of retention than by the old-fashion 
ed method. — This must surely operate as a pow 
erful recommendation in favour of its usefulness 
to the casual reader, as well as to the student — 
we allude particularly to its chronological ar- 
rangement, and general memoranda of events, 
comprised within the limits of the last century — 
the genealogical tables with which it abounds, 
and the conciseness, yet clearness of its notes. 
The author is indebted to the most scientific of 
modern travellers, (in whom only he seems to 
place confidence) for the valuable information he 
gives in his notes, which, in addition to the facts 
they narrate and explain, display an admirable 
perspicuity of language that must gratify the 
reader, and tend to increase his interest as he 
progresses." — JV. Orleans Age. 

"Under whatever circumstances persons are 
led to seek an acquaintance with general history, 
the work by Mr. While will serve to gratify their 
longings in this particular, and to aid them in 
treasuring up a vast amount of well arranged 
and clearly told historical incidents, of the dif- 
ferent people who have flourished, in successive 
ages, from the earliest date down to the present 
time. — Colonization Herald. 



STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Secretart's Office, 7 

Department of Common Schools, 5 Albany, October 14, 1845. 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard : 

Gentlemen, — I have examined the copy of "White's Universal History, 
which you were so obliging as to forward me, and cheerfully and fully concur in 
the commendations of its value, as a comprehensive and enlightened survey of 
the ancient and modern world, which many of the most competent judges have, 
as I perceive, already bestowed upon it. It appears to me to be admirably adapted 
to the purposes of our public schools ; and I unhesitatingly approve of its intro- 
duction into these seminaries of elementary instruction. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL S. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 

As this work is prepared with reference to general reading, as well as for 
Schools, an edition has been prepared without questions, making it a very valua- 
ble volume for District School and other Libraries. 



PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD; 
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WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 6tC. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

ARNOTT'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, OR NATURAL PHI- 
LOSO PHY, GENERAL AND MEDICAL. Written for universal 
use, in plain, or non-technical language. Complete in 1 vol. Revised 
and corrected frcm the last English edition, with additions, by Isaac 
Hays, M. D. A work, used extensively in various seminaries. 

HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMY, a new edition, with a preface, and a 

Series of Questions for the examination of Students, with Engravings, 
by S. C. Walker, in 1 vol., 12mo. 

BREWSTER'S OPTICS, a new edition, with an appendix, and numerous 
cuts, by Professor Bache, in 1 vol., 12mo. 

BUTLER'S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, consisting oi 
21 coloured maps, with a complete accentuated index. 

BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA, or the Application of 
Ancient Geography to the Classics ; 4th American edition, with Ques- 
tions, 1 vol. 



Bolmai^s French Series. 

New editions of the following works, by A. Bolmar, forming in connec- 
tion with " Bolmar's Levizac," a complete series for the acquisition of the 
French language. 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, 

accompanied by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free transla- 
tion, arranged in such a manner as to point out the difference between 
the French ar-d English idiom, &c, in 1 vol., 12mo. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topic 
necessary to maintain conversation, arranged under different heads with 
numerous remarks on the peculiar pronunciation and uses of various 
words ; the whole so disposed as considerably to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of a correct pronunciation of the French, 1 vol., 18mo. 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE PAR FENELON, in 1 

vol., 12mo., accompanied by a Key to the first eight books, in 1 vol., 
12mo., containing like the Fables, the text, a literal and free translation, 
intended as a sequel to the Fables. Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regular and irregular, in a small 
volume. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



WORKS 

IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 

OF 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY: 

PUBLISHED 

BY 

LEA & BLANCHAKD. 



ANATOMY. 

ANATOMICAL ATLAS, illustrative of the Structure of the Human Body; with over 
Six Hundred Illustrations ; the most complete work of the kind ever issued, — beau- 
tifully executed, in one volume imperial octavo; by H. H. Smith, M. D., under the 
supervision of Professor W. E. Horner. 

HORNER'S Special Anatomy and Histology ; 7th edition, much improved. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

HORNER'S Dissector. In one vol. 12mo. With many cuts, almost a new work. 

WILSON'S Human Anatomy; second edition, revised, with additions by Dr. God- 
dard : 207 beautiful cuts. 8vo. 608 pages. 

WILSON'S Dissector, or Practical and Surgical Anatomy ; with additions by God- 
dard: 106 cuts. Royal 12mo. 444 pages. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTER'S Principles of Human Physiology; with notes and additions by Mere- 
dith Clymer, M. D. Second edition, with over 200 illustrations— in 8vo. 650 pages. 

CARPENTER'S Comparative Physiology ; with numerous plates and cuts. — Preparing. 

CARPENTER'S Elements or Manual of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy.— 
In one octavo volume, with 180 illustrations. 570 pages. A new work. 

DUNGLISON'S Human Physiology ; the 6th edition, with numerous additions and 370 
cuts — in 2 large vols. 8vo. 

HARRISON on the Nervous System. 8vo. 292 pages. 

MULLER'S Elements of Physiology ; by Baly, arranged by Bell. 8vo. 88b pages. 

ROGET'S Outlines of Physiology. 8vo. 516 pages. 

TODD AND BOWMAN'S Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man. Publish- 
ing in the Medical News and Library, many cuts. 

PATHOLOGY. 

ABERCROMBIE on the Brain ; third edition. 8vo. 324 pages. 

ABERCROMBIE on the Stomach ; new edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 320 pages. 

ALISON'S Outlines of Pathology. 8vo. 424 pages. „„„««.„ 

ANDRAL on the Blood in Disease. Translated by Meigs and Stille. 130 pages, 8vo. 

BERZELIUS on the Kidneys and Urine. 8vo. 178 pages. 

BARTLETT on the Fevers of the United States. 8vo. 394 pages. 

BILLINGS' Principles of Medicine. 8vo. 304 pages. 

BIRD on Urinarv Deposits. 1 vol. 8vo. Cuts. 228 pages. 

BUDD on the LiVer. 1 vol. 8vo. 392 pages. Woodcuts and coloured plates. 

CLYMER on Fevers ; a new and complete work 1 octavo volume 600 pages. 

HASSE'S Pathological Anatomy of the Organs of Respiration and Circulation. 1 vol. 

HOPE'S Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels; with additions by 
Pennock. 8vo. With plates. 



LEA & BLANCHARD'S MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
PATHOLOGY—Continued. 

HUGHES on the Lungs and Heart. 1 vol. 12mo. 270 pages. With a plate. 
JONES (T. Wharton) on the Diseases of the Eye. 1 vol. 8vo. With many cuts. 

Preparing. 
LAWRENCE'S Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye ; with additions by Hays, and 

numerous cuts. One large octavo volume. 
PROUT'S Treatise on Stomach and Renal Diseases ; with colored plates. 8vo. 466 

pages. 
PHILIP'S Treatise on Protracted Indigestion. 8vo. 240 pages. 
PHILLIPS on Scrofula, its Causes, Symptoms and Treatment. 1 vol. 8vo. 
RICORD'S Treatise on Venereal Diseases. 8vo. 256 pages. 
WALSHE'S Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Lungs. 12mo. 310 pages. 
WILSON on the Diseases of the Skin. 8vo. 370 pages. 

WILLIAMS' Principles and Pathology; with additions by Clymer. 8vo. 384 pages. 
WILLIAMS on the Respiratory Organs; edited by Clymer. 8vo. 500 pages. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

ASHWELL on the Diseases of Females, by Goddard. 1 vol. 8vo. 520 pages. 

BENEDICT'S Compendium df Chapman's Lectures. 1 neat 8vo. vol. 260 pages. 

CHAPMAN on Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera. 8vo. 384 pages. 

CHAPMAN on Eruptive Fevers, &c. Svo. 450 pages. 

CONDIE'S Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children. 1 vol. 8vo. 650 pages. 

CHURCHILL on the Diseases of Females, including those of Pregnancy and Child- 
bed; with additions by Huston. Third Edition. 8vo. 572 pages. 

COATES' Popular Medicine. 8vo. 514 pages. 

COLOMBAT de L'Isere on Females. Translated and edited by Meigs. 1 vol. large 
8vo. Cuts. 720 pages. 

DEWEES on the Diseases of Children, 8th edition. 8vo. 548 pages. 

DEWEES on the Diseases of Females. 8vo. With plates. 532 pages. 

DUNGLISON'S Practice of Medicine. Second Edition, in 2 volumes 8vo. 1322 
pages. 

WATSON on the Principles and Practice of Physic. Second Edition, by Condie. 
Svo. 1060 large pages. 

SURGERY. 

BRODIE on the Urinary Organs. 8vo. 214 pages. 

BRODIE on the Diseases of the Joints. 8vo. 216 pages. 

BRODIE'S Surgical Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo. 352 pages. 

CHELIUS'S System of Surgery, by South and Norris. Publishing in numbers, at 50 

cents. 
COOPER (Sir Astley) on Hernia; with lithographic plates. Imp. Svo. 428 pages. 
COOPER (Sir Astley/ on the Testis and Thymus Gland. With many plates. Imp. 8vo. 
COOPER (Sir Astley) on Dislocations and Fractures. With 133 cuts. 8vo. 500 pages. 
COOPER on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast, with Miscellaneous Surgical 

Essays. 1 large imp. 8vo. vol. 36 plates. 
DRUITT'S Modern Surgery. Second edition. With 153 cuts. 8vo. 568 pages. 
FERGUSSON'S System of Practical Surgery. Second edition, by Norris. With 246 

cuts. Svo. 640 pages. 
GUTHRIE on the Bladder and Urethra. 1 vol. 8vo. 150 pages. 
HARRIS on the Maxillary Sinus. 8vo. 164 pages. 
LAWRENCE'S Treatise on Ruptures. 8vo. 480 pages. 
LISTON'S Lectures on Surgical Operations ; edited by MUtter. 1 vol. Svo. 566 Daees. 

216 cuts. r 6 

MAURY'S Dental Surgery ; with numerous plates and cuts. 8vo. 286 pages. 
MILLER'S Principles of Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 526 pages. 
MILLER'S Practice of Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 496 pages. 
ROBERTSON on the Teeth. 8vo. 230 pages. 



LEA & BLANCHARD'S MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

DUNGLISON'S Therapeutics and Materia Medic* ; a new edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 986 

pages. Numerous cuts. 
DUNGLISON'S Treatise on New Remedies. Fifth edition. 8vo. 616 pages. 
ELLIS'S Medical Formulary, by Morton. Seventh edition. 8vo. 262 pages. 
pEREIRA'S Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; edited by Carson. 

With 280 cuts. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1580 pages. 
ROYLE'S Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; edited by Carson. 1 vol. 8vo. Many 

cuts. 

OBSTETRICS. 

CHURCHILL on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, by Huston. 228 cuts. 8vo. 

528 pages. Second edition. 
DEWEES' System of Midwifery ; with plates. Tenth edition. 8vo. 660 pages. 
RIGBY'S System of Midwifery ; with cuts. 8vo. 492 pages. 
RAMSBOTHAM on Parturition ; with lithographic plates. Imp. 8vo. 458 pages. 

CHEMISTRY, MEDICAL PHYSICS AND HYGIENE. 

ARNOTT'S Elements of Physics; with numerous cuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 520 pages. 
BRIGHAM on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Excitement. 1 vol. 12mo. 

204 pages. 
DUNGLISON on Human Health ; second edition revised, with additions. 8vo. 464 

pages. 
ESQUIROL on Insanity. Translated by Hunt. 1 vol. 8vo. 496 pages. 
FOWNE'S Chemistry for Students. 1 vol. large 12mo. 460 pages. Many cuts. 
GRAHAM'S Elements of Chemistry, by Bridges. With numerous cuts. 8vo. 750 

pages. 
SIMON'S Chemistry of Man. Translated by Day. 1 vol. 8vo. With plates. 
THOMSON on the Sick Room. 1 vol. 12mo. 360 pages. Cuts. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

BARTLETT'S Philosophy of Medicine. 1 vol. 8vo. Extra cloth. 312 pages. 
CHITTY'S Medical Jurisprudence. 8vo. 510 pages. 

DUNGLISON'S Medical Student ; a new edition. Large 12mo. 312 pages. 
TAYLOR'S Medical Jurisprudence ; edited by Griffith. 1 vol. 8vo. 540 pages. 
TRAILL'S Medical Jurisprudence. 8vo. 234 pages. 

DICTIONARIES AND JOURNALS. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES ; edited by Dr. Isaac 
Hays, published Quarterly at Five Dollars a Year. 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; comprising Treatises on the Nature 
and Treatment of Diseases, including those of Women and Children, Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence, SfC. SfC. Edited by Forbes, Tweedie, Conolly 
and Dunglison. 4 large super-royal octavo volumes. About 3000 pages in double 

DUNGLISON'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY; 6th edition, containing over 40,000 

words and synonymes. Large 8vo. of over 800 pages, double columns. 
HOBLYN'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY; edited by Hays. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 402 

MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. 
SELECT MEDICAL ESSAYS; by Drs. Dunglison, Chapman and others. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1150 pages. 



ANEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

In one volume, large 12mo., now ready, at a low price* 

A DICTIONARY 

OF 

TEEMS USED IN MEDICINE 

AND 

THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES; 

BY 

RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A.M., OXON. 

FIRST AMERICAN, FROM ThTsECOND LONDON EDITION 
REVISED, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS, 

BY ISAAC HAYS, M.D., 

EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" We hardly remember to have seen so much valuable matter condensed into such a small 
compass as this little volume presents. The first edition was published in 1835, and the present 
■nay be said to be almost rewritten, introducing the most recent terms on each subject The 
Etymology, Greek, Latin, &c, is carefully attended to, and the explanations are clear and precise; 

" We cannot too strongly recommend this small and cheap volume to the library of every stu- 
dent and every practitioner." — Medico- Chirurgical Review. 



" We gave a very favourable account of this little book on its first appearance, and we have 
only to repeat the praise with increased emphasis. It is, for its size, decidedly the best book of the 
kind, and ought to be in the possession of every student. Its plan is sufficiently comprehensive, 
and it contains an immense mass of necessary information in a very small compass.' ' — British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 

"A work much wanted, and very ably executed."— London Medical Journal, 

"This compendious volume is well adapted for the use of students. It contains a complete 
glossary of the terms used in medicine, — not only those in common use, but also the more recent 
and less familiar names introduced by modern writers. The introduction of tabular news of 
different subjects is at once comprehensive and satisfactory." — Medical Gazette. 

" Concise and ingenious." — Johnson's Medico-Ckirur. Journal. 



" It is a very learned, pains-taking, complete, and useful work, — a Dictionary absolutely neeef- 
tary in a medical library." — Spectator. 



. This is a work that we can cheerfully recommend to all medical students, and to every physi- 
cian who occasional y stumbles across words, with the meaning of which he is not entirely fa- 
miliar. It indeed fully comes up to what a dictionary of terms ought to be — full enough to 
?h= P i r ^pfini?inn ,1Ti lfica . ll< "> ° f a w .°rd "> all its bearings, and yet concise enough to have 

rllllVS e,ed f ' Some dic, .'° na "e?. that aspire to the character of multum in parvo. 
?' e ™ .h« mpnninl r s . ^"o^." 18 ' '" which you may seek in vain for a satisfactory explana- 

lL™ n r„ • hf £^ m i 9; ^ h, L e oth , er8 . a 'e essays on every subject embraced within the 
wide domain of the medical and physical sciences. Mr. Hoblyn has hit upon the happy medium, 
and produced a work that must be highly esteemed by the medical profession He not only gives 
a very accurate and full account of the meaning of every term employed ?n medlcme but also 
its etymology, which is very important in fixing the meaning in the mmd. The i ed tor has per 
formed no sliarn work in bringing it out ; but has done, bonl fiHo, what he has undertaken as he 
always does. He has, not only in. name, but in truth, " revised and "adapted it to the wants of 
ths American practitioner,"-having added our native medicinal plants, officinal preparations 
&c, and made the work conform to the Pharmacopoeia of the United States! His add-ons are 
SX^fS^^lT^SfjS^a te " n3 - "ishly creditable to hiTrlfiSi 1 'SS3 T 




tions, has adapted it to the American render." - 
Surgery. 
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CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS: 

ELEMENTAEY CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL; 
BY GEORGE FOWNES, PH.D. 

CHEMICAL LECTURER TO THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, ETC. ETC. 
EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, 

BY ROBERT BRIDGES, M. D., 

PROFESSOR OF GENERAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY IN THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, ETC. 

In one large 12mo» volume, with nearly two hundred wood cuts. 

The character of this work is such as to recommend it to all colleges and academies in want 
of a text-book. It is fully brought up to the day, containing all the late views and discoveries 
that have so entirely changed the face of the science, and it is completely illustrated with very 
numerous wood engravings, explanatory of all the different processes and forms of apparatus. 
Though strictly scientific, it is written with great clearness and simplicity of style, rendering it 
easy to be comprehended by those who arc commencing the study. 

It may be had well bound in leather, or neatly done up in strong cloth. Its low price places 
it within the reach of all. 

Extract of a letter from Professor Millington, of William and Mary College, Va. 

" 1 have perused the book with much pleasure, and find it a most admirable work ; and, to my 
mind, such a one as is just now much needed in schools and colleges. * * * All the books I 
have met with on chemistry are either too puerile or too erudite, and I confess Dr. Fownes nook 
Booms to be the happiest medium I have seen, and admirably suited to fill up the hiatus." 

" He has succeeded in comprising the matter of his work in 460 duodecimo pages, which, as- 
suredly, is a recommendation of the volume as a text-book for students. In this respect it has 
advantages over any treatise which has yet been offered to American students. The difficulty 
in a text- book of chemistry is to treat the subject with sufficient fulness, without going too mtich 
into detail. For students comparatively ignorant of chemical science, tho larger systems are 
unprofitable companions in their attendance upon lectures. They need a work of a more ele- 
mentary character, by which they may be inducted into the first principles of the science, and 
prepared for mastering its more abstruse subjects. Such a treatise is the one which we have 
now the pleasure of introducing to our readers; no manual of chemistry with which we have 
met comes so near meeting the wants of the beginner. All the prominent truths of the science, 
up to the present time, will be found given in it with the utmost practicable brevity. The style 
is admirable for its conciseness and clearness. Many woodcuts are supplied, by which pro- 
cesses are made intelligible. The author expresses regret that he could not enter more largely 
into organic chemistry, but his details will be found to embrace tho most important facts in that 
interesting branch of the science. We Bhall recommend his manual to our class next winter." — 
The Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 



Though this work has been so recently published, it has already been 
adopted as a text-book by a large number of the higher schools and 
colleges throughout the country, as well as by Professor Silliman, and 
many of the Medical Institutions. As a work for the upper classes in 
academies and the junior students of colleges, there has been but one 
opinion expressed concerning it, and it may now be considered as the 
Text-book for the Chemical Student. 
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Now ready, in One Volume 8vo. with Illustrations. 

THE HORSE, 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS; 
CONTAINING A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 

DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 

WITH THEIR MODE OF TREATMENT ; 
HIS ANATOMY, 

AND TPIE USUAL OPERATIONS PERFORMED ON HIM; 
HIS BREEDING, BREAKING, AND MANAGEMENT! 

AND HINTS ON HIS SOUNDNESS, AND THE 
PURCHASE AND SALE. 



TOGETHER WITH A 

GENERAL HISTORY OE THE HORSE; 

A DISSERTATION ON 

THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE, 

HOW TRAINED AND JOCKEYED, 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES; 

AND 

AN ESSAY ON THE ASS AND THE MULE, 

BY J. S. SKINNER, 

Assistant Post Master General, and Editor of the Turf Register. 

PHILADELPHIA: 
LEA AND BLANCHARD. 

1844. 

REPUBLISHED FROM THE NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED IN LONDON 
BY THE SOCIETY FOR DIFFUSING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



WORKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 

PUBLISHED BY LEA AND BLANCHARD. 

SKINNER'S DOG AND SPORTSMAN. 

THE DOG AND THE SPORTSMAN. 

EMBRACING THE USES, BREEDING, TRAINING, DISEASES, ETC., OF DOGS, AND AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GAME, WITH THEIR HABITS. 

ALSO, HINTS TO SHOOTERS, 
WITH VARIOUS USEFUL RECIPES, &c, &c. 

By J. S. SKINNER. 

With Plates. In one very neat 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 
"This is an excellent book. It shows how serviceable the dog maybe made, 
and how to make him serviceable. The excellent advice upon the treatment of 
the half-reasoning animal, (some dogs do reason,) should be read by every one 
who aspires to own a dog, that is serviceable in the field." — V. S. Gazette. 

YOUATT ON THE DOG. 

THE DOG. 
BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE DOG, HIS VARIETIES, QUALITIES, 

ANATOMY, DISEASES, TREATMENT, BREEDING, &c, &c. 

In one beautiful volume, with all the fine illustrations beautifully executed. 

Preparing. 

CLATER'S FARRIER. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER; 

CONTAINING THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND MOST APPROVED 

METHODS OF CURE OF THE DISEASES OF HORSES. 

BY FRANCIS CLATER, 

Author of "Every Man his own Cattle Doctor." 
And his Son JOHN CLATER. 

FIRST AMERICAN FROM THE TWENTY-EIGHTH LONDON EDITION, WITH NOTES AND 

ADDITIONS, 

BY J. S. SKINNER. 

In one 12mo. volume, cloth. 
"Lea & Blanchard have just published Clater's capital treatise on the Diseases of 
Horses containing * the causes, symptoms, and most approved methods of cure,' with 
valuable notes and additions by J. S. Skinner, Esq. This is the first American from 
the twenty-eighth English edition of this standard work, which should find its way 
into the hands of every lover of the Horse." — N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

CLATER'S CATTLE DOCTOR. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR. 

Containing the Causes, Symptoms and Treatment of all Diseases incident to 
Oxen Sheep and Swine; and a Sketch of the Anatomy and Physi- 
' ology of Neat Cattle. By FRANCIS CLATER. 
Edited Revised, and almost Rewritten, by William Youatt. With Numerous Addi- 
tions embracing an Essay on the Use of Oxen, and the Improvement in the 
' Breed of Sheep, by J. S. Skinner, Asst. P. M. General. 
In one duodecimo volume, cloth, with numerous illustrations. 



WORKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 

PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD. 

HAWKER ON SHOOTING. 

i 

Preparing: 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN ALL 
THAT RELATES TO GUNS AND SHOOTING. 

By Lieut. Col. P. HAWKER. 

From the Enlarged and Improved Ninth London Edition. 

EDITED WITH MAN5T ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, li 

By W. T. PORTER, Esq., Editor of the N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
In one large octavo volume, with numerous Illustrations. 
This has long been considered as the standard work on shooting, and of tht 
highest authority on all that appertains to guns and their use. An Americat 
edition has been much wanted, that sportsmen in this country might have sue! 
a work at a reasonable price. The editor, who is well known to the sporting 
world on this side of the water, has made very extensive alterations, so as j. 
adapt it to our game and sporting customs. Many new and beautiful woodcut; 
have been introduced, in place of comparatively unimportant ones omitted 
and the whole is confidently presented to the sportsmen of the United States a-i 
a work in every respect calculated to meet their wants. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK, 

OR SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

In one very neat duodecimo volume, extra cloth. 

These lively sketches answer to their title very well. Wherever Nimrod is 
welcome, there should be cordial greeting for Harry Hieover. His book is a 
very clever one, and contains many instructive hints, as well as much light- 
hearted reading. — Examiner. 

SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY, 

OR 

HINTS ON HUNTERS, HUNTING, HOUNDS, SHOOTING, GAME, 

DOGS, GUNS, FISHING, COURSING, &c. &c. 

In one well printed volume, duodecimo, extra cloth. 

" It has been my object to render this work one of instruction and of referent 

as to every subject connected with our national sports. In the belief that the tasl 

has been completed in accordance with the design, I submit the work in all hi 

mility, to the favourable consideration of those whom I am proud to call mv fJ 

low-sportsmen." — Preface. J 



AT 

TWENTY-PIVE CENTS PER VOLUME. 



LEA & BLANCHARD 

HAVE COMMENCED THE RE-ISSUE, IN A PERIODICAL FORM, OF 

5B0E/S ST©"^"!!!^© JiKT© XE@MIAKr©]lg 

OF 

J. FENIMORE COOPER 

EMBRACING 

WING-AND-WING, 

THE SPY, THE PIONEERS, 

THE PILOT, THE RED ROVER, 

THE WATER-WITCH, THE TWO ADMIRALS, 

LIONEL LINCOLN, THE PRAIRIE, 

HEIDENMAUER, THE HEADSMAN, 

THE PATHFINDER, THE DEERSLAYER, 

PRECAUTION, THE BRAVO, 

THE WISH-TON- WISH, THE LAST of the MOHICANS, 

HOMEWARD BOUND, HOME AS FOUND, 

MERCEDES OF CASTILE, THE MONIKINS, 

AND THE TRAVELLING BACHELOR, 
In all twenty-two different Works, or forty-four volumes. 



This edition will be well printed, on good paper and with legible 
type, and in a form suitable for convenient reading, and done up in 
a coloured wrapper. As they will all correspond in size, the set 
can be bound to match, and will form a beautiful series after it is 

complete. , . .. , 

A work in two volumes, will be issued every week until the series 

is complete. . .. . 

As it will be issued periodically, copies can be sent by mail, at a 

postage of U cent per sheet for 100 miles or less, and at 2 5 cents 

for over 100 miles. 

Persons remitting Five dollars free of postage in money current 
in this city, can have eleven Novels in the order they may be issued. 

Other works, in a cheap form for extensive circulation, such as 
Boa, Fielding, Smollett, &c. will follow. 

Philadelphia, December, 1842. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF SMOLLETT. — $1 50._ 

WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

CONTAINING 

THE ADVENTURES OF RODERICK RANDOM ; 
Price 25 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGRINE PICKLE ; 
Double Number — Price 50 cents. 

THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER; 
TMce 25 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND COUNT 
FATHOM ; Price 25 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR LAUNCELOT 
GREAVES;— THE HISTORY AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF AN ATOM, AND SELECT POEMS; 
In one part ; Price 25 cents. 

The whole to be printed in a uniform style to match, and with the last part 
will be given Title Pages and Table of Contents, that the work may be 
bound up in one or two volumes. 



SELECT WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 

WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

AND AN ESSAY ON HIS LITE AND GENIUS, BY AUTHOR MURPHY, ESQ. 
CONTAINING 

TOM JONES, or THE HISTORY OF A FOUND 
LING; Double Number — Price 50 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS 
AND HIS FRIEND MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS; 

Price 25 cents. 

AMELIA ; Price 25 cents. 

THE LIFE OF JONATHAN WILD, WITH THE 
LIFE OF FIELDING, ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS, 

&c; In one Part ; Price 25 cents. 

The whole to be printed in a uniform style to match, and wkh the last part 
will be given Titles and Table of Contents, that the work may be bound 
up in one or two volumes. 



PHILADELPHIA: 

LEA & BLANCHARD, 

FOR ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

1843. 

lU CHEAP^EDITION OF FTFTTvrN7Tir«i o. 



NOW PUBLISHING, 



THE 

COMPLETE WORKS 

CHARLES^DICKENS, 

(BOZ.) 
CONTAINING 

OLIVER TWIST; 

Price 25 cents. 

NICHOLAS nickleby; 

Double Number — Price 50 cents. 

THE CURIOSITY SHOP 

WITH WOOD CUTS; 
Double Number — Price 50 cents. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS; 

Double Number — Price 50 cents. 

SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE; 

Price 37^ cents. 

AND 

BARNABY RUDGE, 

WITH WOOD CUTS; 
Double Number — Price 50 cents. 



THIS EDITION WILL BE WELL PRINTED IN A UNIFORM STYLE 
TO MATCH, AND SOLD AT THE VERY LOW PRICE OF 

TWO DOUARS £LNH FIFTY CENTS, 

WHEN THE WHOLE IS TAKEN AT ONE TIME. 



PHILADELPHIA : 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 

FOR ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1843. 



Price Twenty-jive Cents. 



THE 

COMPLETE COOK. 

PLAIN AND PRACTICAL 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR 

COOKING AND HOUSEKEEPING; 

WITH UPWARDS OP 

SEVEN HUNDRED RECEIPTS: 

CONSISTING OP 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE CHOICE OF MEAT AND POULTRY;] 

PREPARATIONS FOR COOKING, MAKING 
OF BROTHS AND SOUPS; 

BOILING, ROASTING, BAKING, AND FRYING,! 
OF MEATS, FISH, &c. 

SEASONINGS, COLOURINGS, COOKING VEGETABLES ; 

PREPARING SALADS, CLARIFYING; 

MAKING OF PASTRY, PUDDINGS, GRUELS, GRAVIES, GARNISHES, &c. 

AND, WITH 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WINES. 

WITH ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS, 

BY J. M. SANDERSON, 

Of the Franklin House. 



PHILADELPHIA: 
LEA AND BLANCHARD. 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS-AGENTS. 

1843. 
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Price Twenty-five Cents. 



THE 

COMPLETE 



CONFECTIONER, 

PASTM-COOK. AND BAKER. 



PLAIN AND PRACTICAL 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 

CONFECTIONARY AND PASTRY, 

AND FOR BAKING; 

WITH UPWARDS OF FIVE HUNDRED RECEIPTS; 

CONSISTING OF 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING ALL SORTS OF PRESERVES, 
SUGAR-BOHLING, COMFITS, LOZENGES, 

ORNAMENTAL CAKES, 

ICES, LIQUEURS, WATERS, GUM-PASTE ORNAMENTS, 
SYRUPS, JELLIES, MARMALADES, COMPOTES, 

BREAD-BAKING, 

ARTIFICIAL YEASTS, FANCY BISCUITS, 

CAKES, ROLLS, MUFFINS, TARTS, PIES, &c. &c. 

WITH ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS, 

BY PARKINSON, 

Practical Confectioner, Chestnut Street. 



PHILADELPHIA: 
LEA AND BLANCHARD, 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 
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I Price Twenty-Jive Cents. 

| THE 

KITCHEN AND ERUIT GARDENER. 



A SELECT MANUAL 

OF 

KITCHEN GARDENING, 

AND 

CULTURE OF FRUITS, 

CONTAINING 

FAMILIAR DIRECTIONS FOR THE MOST APPROVED 
PRACTICE IN EACH DEPARTMENT, 

DESCRIPTIONS OP MANY VALUABLE FRUITS, 

AND 

A CALENDAR OF WORK TO BE PERFORMED 
EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR. 

THE WHOLE ADAPTED TO 
THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



PHILADELPHIA: 
LEA AND BLANCHARD, 

AMD SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 
1844. 



Price Twenty -five Cents. 

' ■ 

THE 

COMPLETE FLORIST: 



A 

MANUAL OF GAKDENING, 

CONTAINING 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 

FOR THE MANAGEMENT OP 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

AND FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 

THE SHRUBBERY, THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
AND THE LAWN. 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THOSE 

PLANTS AND TREES MOST WORTHY OF CULTURE, 
IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 



WITH ADDITIONS AND AMENDMENTS, 
ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



PHILADELPHIA: 
LEA AND BLANCHARD 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 
1844. 



LAW BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD. 



WHEATOFS INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

BY HENRY WHEATON, LL. D., 

MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE COURT OF PRUSSIA, ETC. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
In one large and beautiful octavo volume of six hundred and fifty pages. Extra cloth, 

or fine law sheep. 

"In preparing for the press the present edition of the Elements of International Law, the work 
has been subjected to a careful revision, and has been considerably augmented. Tlie author 
has endeavoured to avail himself of the most recent questions which have occurred in the inter- 
course of States, and has especially sought for those sources of information in the diplomatic 
correspondence and judicial decisions of his own country, which form a rich collection of in- 
structive example. The author has also endeavoured to justify the confidence with which he 
has been so long honoured by his country in the different diplomatic missions confided to him, 
by availing himself of the peculiar opportunities, and the means of information thus afforded, 
for a closer examination of the different questions of public law, which have occurred in the 
international intercourse of Europe and America, since the publication of the first edition of the 
present work. He indulges the hope that these additions may be found to render it more use- 
ful to the reader, and to make it more worthy of the favour with which the previous editions havR 
been received." — Preface. 

"We are not surprised that a third edition of this profound and invaluable work has been 
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